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Special  to  Farm  Advisers  (see  enclosed  list  of  TV  Shows) 

JJ. I.  February  Farm  TV  Shows 

Farm  television  programs  for  the  month  of  February  have  been 
announced  by  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  accord- 
ing to  . 

College  of  Agriculture  staff  members  are  presenting  a  series 
of  daily  TV  shows  with  the  double-barreled  purpose  of  keeping  farmers 
posted  on  the  latest  developments  in  agriculture  and  interesting  city 
folks  in  farming  problems  and  operations. 

The  programs  may  be  seen  each  evening  at  5:30  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Friday,  on  WCIA,  channel  3,    Champaign. 

Here  are  some  of  the  topics  believes 

may  interest  farm  and  town  viewers  in  this  area: 

(See  enclosed  program  list  for  topics  of  interest  in  your 

county . ) 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

4-H  and  FFA  Calf  Club  Sale  February  27 

Farm  adviser  reminds  4-H  Club  members  and 

Future  Farmers  of  America  in  this  area  that  the  annual  4-H  and  FFA 
Calf  Club  Sale  in  Urbana  February  27  will  be  a  good  opportunity  to 
get  a  top  quality  project  calf. 

"If  you're  interested  in  getting  a  calf  that  has  a  good 
chance  of  being  a  blue  ribbon  show  animal  as  well  as  a  good  foundation 

cow,  you'll  probably  find  it  worth  while  to  attend  the  sale,"  

said. 

The  sale  is  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle 
Association  as  a  means  of  placing  first-rate  project  stock  in  the  hands 
of  youngsters  at  a  fair  price. 

says  that  C.  S.  Rhode,  extension  dairy 

specialist  with  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  has 

described  the  calves  an  as  outstanding  group.  About  100  calves  of  the 

different  breeds--Holstein,  Guernsey,  Brown  Swiss,  Jersey  and  Ayrshire-- 

will  be  sold. 

The  first  calf  will  go  on  the  auction  block  promptly  at 
11:00  a.m.  Saturday,  February  27,  in  the  stock  pavilion  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture. 

points  out  that  only  bona  fide  4-H  and  FFA 

members  may  buy  the  calves.   If  a  member  cannot  attend,  however,  he 
may  designate  another  person  to  buy  an  animal  for  him.  But  all  pur- 
chasers must  certify  that  the  calves  will  be  used  only  for  4-H  or  FFA 
dairy  projects. 

Show  catalogs  may  be  obtained  from  the  association's  secre- 
tary, Elroy  Dannewitz,  Somonauk,  Illinois. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

County  4-H  Club  Leaders  to  Attend  District  Meeting 

Local  4-H  Club  leaders  from  of  county's 

4-H  Clubs  will  attend  a  district  training  school  at  

on . 

Club  leaders  attending  will  be:  


Farm  (Home)  Adviser says  that  the 

theme  of  the  conference  will  be  "What  are  we  doing  with  boys  and  girls 
in  the  4-H  Club  program?" 

A  short  presentation  of  the  problem  will  be  made  by  members 

of  the  state  4-H  staff  to  start  the  meeting,  says. 

The  rest  of  the  morning  program  will  be  taken  up  with  group  discussion 
by  the  leaders. 

There  will  be  a  complimentary  luncheon  at  noon,  followed 
by  announcements  of  new  developments  in  the  4-H  program  and  reports 
of  group  discussions.  The  meeting  is  scheduled  to  last  from  9: 30  a.m. 
until  about  3:00  p.m. 

Some  of  the  topics  to  be  discussed  include  the  role  of 
parents  and  leaders  in  the  4-H  program,  what  boys  and  girls  expect 
from  the  program  and  what  the  community  expects  from  4-H. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers: 

(Farm  and  Home  Week  Paragraphs) 


It's  not  going  to  be  all  work  and  no  play  at  Farm  and  Home 
Week  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  February  1  to  4.  The  browsing 
room  in  Illini  Union  will  be  open  to  guests.  There'll  be  six  different 
sets  of  educational  exhibits,  and  the  horticulture  and  floriculture 
greenhouses  will  be  open  to  visitors.   Also  open  will  be  the  ice  skat- 
ing rink,  two  museums,  the  soil  testing  laboratory,  South  Farms,  and 

other  points  of  interest. 

•a-******-******* 

Illini  Union  will  be  the  scene  of  two  popular  Farm  and  Home 
Week  activities.  On  Sunday,  January  31,  the  day  before  the  four-day 
event  begins,  the  University  will  entertain  early  comers  at  a  vespers 
service.   Program  includes  a  rural  chorus  concert,  group  singing,  and 
a  short  vespers  talk.  On  Monday  night,  the  first  day  of  Farm  and  Home 
Week,  the  traditional  Farm  and  Home  Week  Open  House. will  be  held.  It  will 
include  floor  show,  exhibits  and  demonstrations,  mixers  and  dancing, 
games,  singing,  music,  and  movies  and  slides. 

Rural  talent  will  show  itself  at  two  events  during  Farm  and 
Home  Week  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  February  1  to  4.   Tuesday 
night,  February  2,  the  Winter  Festival  Folk  and  Square  Dance  Jamboree 
is  scheduled  in  Huff  Gymnasium.   The  next  night  in  the  University  Audi- 
torium is  the  Illinois  Rural  Music  and  Drama  Festival,  featuring  one- 
act  plays  and  musical  selections  from  1933  county  music  and  drama  festi- 
vals. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


(No.  4--Soil  Fertility  Series) 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

(To  accompany  newspaper  mat  enclosed) 


How  Much  Potash  Do  You  Get  in  Fertilizers? 


Research  has  shown  that  there's  a  real  difference  between 
fertilizers  when  it  comes  to  supplying  plant  food  at  an  economical 
rate. 

Suppose  your  soil  tests  low  in  potash.   C.  M.  Linsley,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  soils  specialist,  says  the  cheapest  and  easiest 
way  to  supply  potash  is  to  put  on  2J0   pounds  of  60  percent  muriate  of 
potash.  This  is  enough  for  a  four-year  rotation. 

Of  course  you  can  supply  potash  in  other  fertilizers  too. 
But  you'll  have  to  use  more  of  them. 

Linsley  says  you  would  have  to  apply  the  following  amounts 

of  other  common  fertilizers  to  provide  the  same  amount  of  potash  you 

get  in  270  pounds  of  60  percent  muriate  of  potash: 

4-16-16 1,012  pounds 

3-12-12 1,350  pounds 

8-8-8 2,025  pounds 

If  you  use  3-12-12,  you'd  also  be  adding  about  800  pounds 
of  superphosphate.   But  even  if  the  test  was  low  in  phosphorous,  you'd 
need  only  4^0  pounds.  And  you  may  not  even  need  any. 

If  your  soil  needs  less  than  200  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash, 
Linsley  suggests  applying  the  full  amount  at  one  time.   But  if  more 
than  200  pounds  are  needed,  the  soils  specialist  recommends  applying 
part  of  the  fertilizer  ahead  of  clover  and  part  ahead  of  corn. 

Main  reason  for  this  is  that  crops  will  use  more  potash  than 
they  need  if  heavy  applications  are  made  at  one  time.   Legumes,  for 
example,  would  gobble  up  available  potash,  leaving  less  for  corn  and 
other  crops  that  follow. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Winter  Means  More  Careful  Driving 

You've  winterized  your  car  for  cold  weather  driving,  but 
have  you  winterized  your  driving  habits? 

Farm  Adviser says  it  costs  you  nothing  to 

adjust  your  driving  practices  to  fit  winter  conditions.   It  will  prob- 
ably save  you  money --perhaps  even  save  your  life.  You  can  cheat  the 
doctor  and  the  auto  body  shop  out  of  some  business  (they're  already 
overworked,  anyway)  by  following  these  suggestions  of  the  Illinois 
Rural  Safety  Council. 

1.  Clean  snow  and  frost  off  the  windshield  and  windows. 
It's  better  to  stop  occasionally  for  this  job  than  to  drive  by  guess- 
work. 

2.  Get  the  feel  of  the  road.   How  quickly  can  you  stop,  if 
necessary?  Adjust  speed  to  road  conditions. 

3.  Let  drivers  behind  you  know  in  plenty  of  time  if  you 
are  going  to  stop  or  turn.   Just  in  case  the  fellow  ahead  of  you 
doesn't  believe  in  this  courtesy,  allow  plenty  of  space  between  your 
car  and  his. 

4.  In  stopping  on  slippery  surfaces,  apply  the  brakes  at 
short  intervals.   If  you  lock  the  wheels  by  keeping  the  brakes  on, 
you  cannot  steer  and  will  probably  skid. 

5.  Use  your  lights  in  foggy  or  snowy  weather  to  let  other 
drivers  know  where  you  are. 

6.  Tire  chains  can  help  you  stop  short  of  an  accident. 

-30- 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Farm  Adviser  Has  Emergency  Feeding  Information 

Dry  weather  that  hit  county  in  1952  and  last  year 

is  going  to  cause  some  feed  shortage  problems. 

Farm  Adviser says  that  pasture  produc- 
tion on  many  farms  is  going  to  be  cut  this  spring  and  summer.   Hay 
production  last  year  was  short,  too,  making  it  necessary  for  some 
farmers  to  patch  out  their  hay  supply  until  spring  pastures  come  up. 

You'll  be  able  to  use  any  low-grade  roughages,  such  as  oat 
straw,  cornstalks,  soybean  straw  and  corncobs,  to  get  beef  cattle  and 
sheep  through  the  winter.  But  if  you  do  you'll  have  to  supplement 
with  protein,  minerals  and  vitamins. 

Spread  out  your  good  feed,  add  low-grade  roughages  for  volume 
and  then  supplement  with  a  good  protein  mixture  to  bring  the  ration 
back  into  balance  again,  suggests. 

Feed  dairy  cattle  low-grade  roughages,  too,  if  you  have  them. 
Then  add  a  grain  mixture  containing  about  16  percent  protein  plus  about 
10  pounds  of  alfalfa  leaf  meal  in  each  100  pounds  of  mix.  You  can  make 
the  roughage  more  palatable  by  adding  blackstrap  molasses  mixed  with 
water  to  the  mixture. 

With  careful  planning  you  can  provide  emergency  pasture  this 
summer  to  get  the  feed  you  will  need.  Ask  your  county  farm  adviser 
for  a  copy  of  the  emergency  feeding  booklet,  AS371,  for  full  informa- 
tion on  emergency  pasture  plans  and  emergency  rations. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

New  Corn  Variety  Test  Book  Ready 

Farm  Adviser  says  that  farmers  can  order 

a  bulletin,  "1953  Illinois  Corn  Tests,"  that  will  help  them  select  the 
hybrid  seed  variety  to  plant  this  spring. 

This  32-page  publication  of  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station 
and  the  Illinois  State  Natural  History  Survey  gives  the  results  of 
268  corn  varieties  tested  in  Illinois  last  year  for  production  and  area 
adaptability.   It  gives  the  total  acre  yield,  moisture  in  grain  at 
time  of  harvest,  erect  plants,  percentage  of  stand,  height  of  ear  and 
stalk  or  rot  damage  for  each  of  the  268  varieties. 

On  the  basis  of  a  three-year  period,  the  bulletin  also  rates 

the  high-yielding  hybrids.  Adviser  says  the  following 

hybrids  are  recommended  for  this  area: 

(Delete  all  but  those  that  apply  to  your  area) 

Northern  Illinois:   Illinois  1277,  Bear  0K-411,  Illinois 
1091A,  Pioneer  347,  Illinois  1280. 

West  North-Central:   Holmes  39,  Ainsworth  X-21,  Pioneer  313B, 
DeKalb  800A ,  Illinois  1570,  Pioneer  301. 

Central:   Pioneer  302,  Canterbury  400,  Doubet  D-43,  Funk 
G-91,  U.  S.  13,  Pioneer  301. 

Southern:   Trisler  T-33A,  Moews  CB  60A,  Ainsworth  X-14-3, 
Ainsworth  X-13-3,  Whisnand  851,  Illinois  1570. 

Extreme  Southern:   Funk  G-711,  P.A.G.  620(W),  Pioneer  302, 
Wisnand  917  (W),  Moews  CB  70A,  and  Whisnand  851. 

Copies  of  this  bulletin  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Information  Office,  110  Mumford  Hall,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Illinois,  and  requesting  Bulletin  571. 

-30- 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Some  Forest  Tree  Varieties  Still  Available 

Many  varieties  of  hardwood  and  conifer  seedlings  are  still 
available  from  state  nurseries  for  woodland  plantings. 

However,  if  you  want  trees  this  spring,  you  had  better  get 
your  order  in  right  away  because  some  varieties  will  go  in  a  hurry, 
says  Farm  Adviser . 

Last  year  Illinois  farmers  ordered  and  planted  5£  million 
trees  from  the  state  nurseries  in  Mason  and  Union  counties,  


says.  This  year  stocks  of  cottonwood,  bald  cypress  and  Scotch  pine 
seedlings  and  white  and  red  pine  transplants  are  already  gone. 

Hardwood  seedlings  that  are  still  available  include  ash, 
black  locust,  multiflora  rose,  osage  orange,  red  gum,  sycamore  and 
tulip  poplar.   Confer  seedlings  include  jack  pine,  loblolly  pine,  red 
cedar,  red  pine,  shortleaf  pine  and  white  pine. 

Each  buyer  of  state  nursery  trees  agrees  to  protect  the 

planted  area  from  livestock  and  fire.   State-grown  stock  must  be  used 

for  woodland  plantings  and  cannot  be  resold  as  live  trees  or  used  for 

ornamental  or  landscaping  purposes. 

Forest  plantings  are  recommended  for  idle  land  in  badly  eroded 
areas  or  land  that  is  low  in  fertility  or  too  steep  for  other  use.  Ask 
your  county  farm  adviser  for  a  price  list  and  order  blank  for  state 
nursery  stock.  You  can  get  other  varieties  not  listed  as  state  stock 
from  commercial  nurseries.   He  also  has  a  publication,  "Forest  Plant- 
ing on  Illinois  Farms"  available  that  gives  tree  planting  information. 

-30- 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  Fill-in  for  District  4-H  Leaders'  Meetings 


County  4-H  Leaders  Attend  District  Meeting 


local  volunteer  4-H  Club  leaders  from 


county  attended  a  district  leaders'  meeting  on  at 


Included  in  the  group  were 


Total  attendance  at  the  meeting  was  .  These 

leaders  came  from  counties. 

Farm  (Home)  Adviser reports  that  the 

highlight  of  the  meeting  was  the  group  conferences  arranged  for  the 

morning  session  of  the  program. ,  member  of  the 

state  4-H  Club  staff  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  opened  the  session 
by  presenting  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  4-H  Club  program. 

After  a  brief  review  of  the  development  of  the  4-H  Club 
program,  the  leaders  were  divided  into  four  groups  to  discuss  differ- 
ent aspects  of  the  question  of  what  club  work  does  for  boys  and  girls. 

One  group  considered  what  boys  and  girls  might  expect  from 
taking  part  in  the  club  program  in  terms  of  acquiring  new  skills  and 
knowledge,  making  new  friends  and  gaining  recognition  and  other  per- 
sonal satisfactions.  A  second  group  considered  what  the  leader  can 
expect  the  4-H  Club  program  to  offer  the  members  of  his  club  in  terms 
of  projects,  activities  and  other  developmental  experiences. 

-more- 


Leaders'  Meeting  -  2 

The  third  group  discussed  the  question  of  what  the  community- 
expects  from  4-H  Club  members.   The  fourth  group  talked  about  the 
things  that  parents  can  expect  their  children  to  get  from  membership 
in  a  4-H  Club. 

Each  group  summarized  its  findings  after  the  discussion  peri< 
od.  Then  the  group  discussion  leaders  presented  the  opinions  to  the 
entire  group  of  leaders.  A  review  of  new  developments  in  the  state 

4-H  program  by  ,  followed  by  a  short  recreation 

period,  was  also  part  of  the  afternoon  program. 

A  luncheon  recognizing  the  efforts  and  achievements  of  the 
club  leaders  was  served  through  the  courtesy  of  (Sears  Roebuck  Founda- 
tion) (Public  Service  Company)  (Trade  Development  Committee  of  the 
Decatur  Association  of  Commerce). 

(Add  here  any  other  details  of  your  meeting.) 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  for  Farm  Advisers 

Morrow  Plots  Prove  Value  of  Soil  Management 

"There's  a  real  lesson  for county  folks  in 

the  results  of  the  Morrow  Plot  tests  at  the  University  of  Illinois." 

,  county  farm  adviser,  says,  "These 

plots,  oldest  in  the  nation,  show  that  soil  treatment  and  rotations 
make  the  difference  between  getting  20  and  109  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre. " 

George  Morrow,  pioneer  Illinois  agronomist,  set  up  these  si; 
plots,  about  half  the  size  of  a  football  field,  which  go  into  their 
79th  year  of  testing  this  spring. 

One  plot  has  grown  corn  continuously  for  78  years;  the  sec- 
ond is  under  a  corn-oats  rotation,  while  the  third  has  a  corn-cats- 
clover  cropping  system.   Since  190^  half  of  each  plot  has  received 
manure,  lime  and  phosphate,  while  the  other  half  has  been  left  un- 
treated. 

said  yields  for  a  recent  12-year  period  were 

only  20  bushels  an  acre  on  the  continuous  corn  plot  without  treatment. 
On  the  corn-oats-clover  rotation  with  soil  treatment,  they  jumped  to 
109  bushels  an  acre . 

Oat  yields  in  the  corn-oats  rotation  were  30  bushels  an  acre 
on  untreated  land  compared  with  4l  bushels  an  acre  in  the  corn-oats- 
clover  rotation  on  untreated  land.  When  both  two-  and  three-year  ro- 
tations received  manure,  lime  and  phosphate, yields  jumped  to  60  bushel 
an  acre. 

Legume-hay  yields  without  soil  treatment  were  only  nine- 
tenths  of  a  ton  per  acre,  but  they  advanced  to  three  and  seven-tenths 
tons  with  soil  treatment. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Good  Records  Important  for  Modern  Farming 

To  keep  up  to  date  In  your  farming, you  have  to  keep  good  rec- 
ords.  Farm  Adviser  explains  that  changes  in  farming 

have  made  records  almost  as  important  as  the  tractor  in  modern-day 
farming . 

For  instance,  he  explains,  farmers  today  are  faced  with  high 
income  tax  rates,  social  security  for  farm  workers  and  high  farming 
costs,  none  of  which  were  important  problems  to  the  farmer  10  or  15 
years  ago. 

Besides  giving  you  a  convenient  record  for  use  in  figuring 
your  income  tax,  a  good  set  of  records  helps  you  locate  the  leaks  in 
your  farm  business. 

recommends  two  record  systems,  depending  on 

just  what  you  want.  The  Illinois  Farm  Record  Book  is  a  simplified , 
easy-to-keep  record  book  that  is  adequate  for  tax  reports  and  provides 
some  standards  for  judging  farm  efficiency.  You  can  get  a  copy  of  thi: 
book  at  very  low  cost  from  his  office. 

The  Illinois  Farm  Business  Record  Book,  with  membership  in  a 
cooperative  farm  management  association,  enables  you  to  keep  a  more 
complete  record  of  your  farm  business  gives  you  a  detailed  analysis  of 
your  business.   It  also  includes  the  help  of  a  fieldman  in  accounting 
and  farm  management  and  will  provide  the  information  you  need  for  fig- 
uring taxes. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers  (see  enclosed  list  of  Radio  Programs) 

WILL  Farm  Hour  Features  for  March 

Topics  to  be  discussed  on  the  WILL  "Farm  Hour"  during  the 
month  of  March  have  been  announced  by  the  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  according  to  . 

The  programs  are  heard  Monday  through  Saturday  at  12:15  p.m. 
on  WILL,  580  on  your  dial. 

Some  of  the  topics  believes  may  be 

of  interest  to  listeners  in  this  area  are  listed  below. 

(See  enclosed  program  list  for  topics  of  interest  in  your 

county . ) 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 


National  4-H  Club  Week  Set  for  March  6-13 


National  4-H  Club  Week,  March  6-13,  is  the  time  when  all 
county  4-H  boys  and  girls  make  a  special  effort  to  enroll  new 


members  for  1954. 

Farm  Adviser  and  Home  Adviser 


issue  a  special  invitation  to  all  rural  boys  and  girls  be- 


tween 10  and  21  years  of  age  to  join  a  4-H  Club  this  year. 

Membership  goals  this  year  are  members  in  agricul- 
tural 4-H  Club3  and  members  in  home  economics  4-H  Clubs.   Last 

year  the  enrollment  for  county  was in  agri- 
cultural clubs  and p in  home  economics  clubs. 

Agricultural  clubs  in  county  last  year 

and  their  local  volunteer  club  leaders  were: 


Home  economics  4-H  Clubs  in  the  county  last  year  and  their 
leaders  included: 


All  you  have  to  do  to  join  a  4-H  Club  is  to  sign  an  enroll- 
ment card  and  agree  to  attend  club  meetings  regularly.  You  can  find 
out  all  about  club  work  from  any  one  of  the  local  club  leaders  named 
above  or  from  the  county  farm  or  home  adviser  or  assistants. 

(Add  here  any  other  details  about  the  plans  of  your  county 
for  observing  club  week,  March  6-13.) 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 
(To  go  with  newspaper  mat  enclosed) 


Soil  Fertility  Series 


Dry  Weather  Proves  Additional  Value  of  Legumes 

It'll  pay  you  in  many  ways  to  include  legumes  in  your  rota- 
tion.  Good  crops  in  dry  years  are  just  one  bonus  you'll  collect. 

C.  M.  Linsley,  extension  agronomist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  says  southern  Illinois  farms  with  a  soil  improvement  pro- 
gram, including  regular  legumes,  produced  good  corn  yields  last  year 
in  spite  of  drouth. 

Most  southern  Illinois  farmers  face  the  critical  problem 
of  how  to  maintain  good  soil  tilth.   Good  tilth  is  a  must  if  the 
water-holding  capacity  of  soils  is  to  be  increased.  And  legumes  are 
essential  to  get  proper  tilth,  Linsley  says. 

Moreover,  if  you  produce  the  legumes  necessary  for  good 
tilth,  at  the  same  time  you'll  probably  produce  enough  nitrogen  for 
the  following  crop.  This  means  that  less  nitrogen  fertilizer  will  be 
needed. 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  the  results  of  1951-52  tests 
on  limed  plots  on  several  southern  Illinois  farms. 

With  favorable  moisture  in  1951,  corn  following  clover  gave 
an  increased  yield  of  19  bushels  in  response  to  nitrogen.  All  hay 
had  been  removed  from  two  of  the  three  test  plots. 

In  1952,  with  much  less  rainfall  and  with  much  of  the 
legume  removed,  the  increase  from  nitrogen  was  only  4  bushels. 


(more) 
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Dry  Weather  Proves  Additional  Value  of  Legumes  -  2 

A  60-pound  application  of  nitrogen  per  acre  gave  only  a 
6-bushel  increase  in  the  1951  corn  crop  on  one  of  the  test  farms  wher 
more  clover  had  been  plowed  under. 

"If  your  soil  lacks  good  tilth,  nitrogen  won't  do  much  good, 
particularly  if  it's  dry/'  says  Linsley. 

However,  on  the  better  types  of  soils  in  southern  Illinois, 

nitrogen  fertilizer  will  often  increase  the  yield  of  second-year  corn 

after  legumes.  Also,  it  will  usually  pay  to  top-dress  wheat. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 


Farm  Adviser  Fill-in 

Keep  Children  Off  Tractors 

Who's  to  blame  when  a  child  is  hurt  or  killed  while  riding 
with  Dad  on  the  tractor? 

Actually,  it's  Dad's  fault --and  maybe  Mother  should  share 
some  of  the  blame,  says  Farm  Adviser .   Unfor- 
tunately, placing  the  blame  doesn't  repair  a  broken  body  or  bring  a 
child  back  to  life. 

Children  get  such  a  thrill  from  riding  on  the  tractor  that 
Dad  may  think  he's  being  good  to  the  youngsters  by  letting  them  tag 
along.  Maybe  he's  done  it  before  with  no  serious  consequences. 

But  look  at  the  score  in  Illinois  last  year.   Newspaper 
clippings  gathered  for  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association  show  that 
106  persons  were  injured  from  falling  off  or  being  run  over  by  a 
tractor;  21  more  were  killed.   If  you  read  a  newspaper,  you  know  that 
many  of  these  were  small  children. 

So  before  you  decide  to  be  "good"  to  your  youngsters  by  tak- 
ing them  on  the  tractor,  ask  yourself  this  question:   "If  my  child 
wants  to  play  with  a  loaded  gun,  am  I  being  good  to  him  if  I  let  him 
have  his  way?" 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  "No."  And,  says  ,  the 

only  way  you  can  be  good  to  your  children  when  they  plead,  "Let  me 
ride,  Daddy,"  is  to  say  "No." 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculutre 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers  (see  enclosed  list  of  TV  shows) 

U,  of  I,  April  Farm  TV  Shows 

The  schedule  for  "Farming  Today,"  daily  television  program 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  has  just  been 
released,  according  to  . 

The  College  of  Agriculture  programs,  presented  by  staff 
members  of  the  college,  are  designed  to  bring  the  latest  agricultural 
information  into  the  homes  of  city  people  as  well  as  farmers. 

"Farming  Today"  may  be  seen  each  day  at  12:^5  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Friday,  on  WCIA,  channel  3,    Champaign. 

Here  are  some  of  the  topics  believes 

may  be  interest  to  farm  and  town  viewers  in  this  area: 

(See  enclosed  program  list  for  topics  of  interest  in  your 

county . ) 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana ,  111 ino  i  s 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Keep  Children  Away  From  Livestock 

Farm  animals  will  fight  to  protect  their  young.  Yet  many 
children  are  injured  each  year  because  humans  fail  to  guard  youngsters 
from  injury  by  cross  livestock. 

Farm  Adviser says  spring  is  a  particularly 

good  time  to  resolve  to  keep  children  out  of  the  barnyard  or  livestock 
pens.  It ' s  a  good  idea  all  year  long  but,  with  new  farm  offspring  ap- 
pearing regularly,  the  danger  is  increased  at  this  season. 

Usually  the  youngster  means  no  harm.  He  just  wants  to  see 
or  pet  a  new  lamb,  pig  or  calf.  But  the  mother  doesn't  know  this  and 
is  likely  to  injure  the  child  in  protecting  her  own  young. 

So  don't  blame  the  livestock,  says.   It's  up 

to  you  to  help  satisfy  your  child's  natural  curiosity  about  young  ani- 
mals by  letting  him  pet  one  outside  the  pen.  Tell  him  that's  the  only- 
safe  way  to  get  acquainted--and  see  that  the  rule  in  enforced. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


County  Feed  Men  Attend  Conference 

Several  feed  dealers,  livestock  feeders  and  others  inter- 
ested in  feeding  problems  will  attend  the  second  annual  Illinois  Feed 
and  Nutrition  Conference  on  Wednesday,  April  14,  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana. 

Attending  from  county  will  be  

• 

Some  of  these  men  are  planning  to  stay  over  and  attend  Illinois  Swine 
Growers'  Day  on  April  15. 

Farm  Adviser  reports  that  guests 

at  the  feed  and  nutrition  meeting  will  hear  the  latest  research  re- 
sults in  the  field  of  animal  feeding.   Some  of  the  topics  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  morning  session  include  antibiotics  in  animal  feeds, 
amino  acid  requirements  of  swine  and  poultry  nutrition  and  use  of  urea 
in  ruminant  feeding. 

Poultry  feeding  research  and  recommendations  of  the  Illinois 
Experiment  Station  will  start  the  afternoon  program.  Also  scheduled 
for  that  session  are  discussions  of  feed  formulation,  nutrient  de- 
ficiencies in  farm  animals,  building  better  swine  feeds  and  animal 
fats  as  a  feed  ingredient. 

L.  E.Card,  head  of  the  animal  science  department  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  will  be  the  featured  speaker  at  the  evening  ban- 
quet In  the  Illini  Union  building.  There  will  be  plenty  of  time  for 
questions  and  answers  from  the  floor  following  his  talk. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Broiler  Growers  to  Discuss  State-vide  Organization 

Broiler  raising  has  expanded  so  rapidly  in  Illinois  that 
growers  are  thinking  of  organizing  a  state-wide  association,  accord- 
ing to  Farm  Adviser  .  They  are  one  of  the  few  large 

groups  of  agricultural  producers  who  as  yet  have  no  state-side  organ- 
ization, he  says,  although  several  local  groups  are  organized. 

Plans  for  a  state  organization  will  be  discussed  April  8 
at  7:00  p.m.  at  a  meeting  for  southern  Illinois  growers  in  the 
Franklin  county  courthouse,  Benton,  or  April  9  at  7:00  p.m.  at  a 
meeting  for  northern  Illinois  growers  in  the  LaSalle  county  farm 
bureau  building  in  Ottawa  (CROSS  OUT  ONE). 

All  broiler  raisers  and  others  interested  in  the  broiler 
business  are  invited  to  the  meeting.   It  will  be  one  of  two  meetings 
in  the  state  to  discuss  organization. 

A  group  of  producers  headed  by  Rudy  Bertschi  of  Tremont  is 
sponsoring  the  meetings.  They  claim  that  a  state  organization  could 
foster  an  educational  program  for  broiler  growers,  advertise  Illinois 
broilers,  help  develop  an  orderly  marketing  system,  facilitate  an 
exchange  of  ideas  among  growers  and  promote  mutual  interests  of  those 
interested  in  broiler  growing. 

-more- 


Broiler  Growers  to  Discuss  State-wide  Organization  -  2 

Bertschi  will  appear  on  the  program  to  outline  what  a  state 
association  could  do.  H.  M.  Scott,  University  of  Illinois  poultryman, 
will  discuss  trends  in  broiler  feeding  and  management;  and  Emer  Broad- 
bent,  University  of  Illinois  poultry  marketing  specialist  will  ex- 
plain the  importance  of  broiler  raising  in  Illinois.   Scott  Hinners, 
Southern  Illinois  University  poultryman,  will  discuss  the  development 
of  broiler  raising  in  southern  Illinois  (at  Benton).  Trevor  Jones, 
Havana  grower,  will  discuss  the  development  of  broiler  raising  in 
northern  Illinois  (at  Ottawa)  .   (CROSS  OUT  THE  ONE  OP  THE  LAST  TWO 
SENTENCES  THAT  DOES  NOT  APPLY.) 
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From:  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  Reference  Story 
(Mat  enclosed) 


Hannah  Named  Associate  Dean  in  Agriculture 


Professor  Harold  W.  Hannah  has  been  named  associate  dean  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  to  fill  the  position  left  vacant  in  1952 
when  R.  R.  Hudelson  was  appointed  dean  and  director  of  the  College.  The  appoint- 
ment is  effective  September  1. 

Hannah,  born  on  a  Champaign  county  farm  January  16,  1911*  graduated  from 
the  College  of  Agriculture  in  1952  and  from  the  College  of  Law  in  1935.  Since 
graduation  he  has  become  widely  known  as  an  authority  on  legal  problems  in  the 
field  of  agriculture.  He  teaches  courses  in  farm  law  on  the  university  staff  and 
is  author  of  the  well-received  newspaper  column  on  this  subject. 

Following  graduation  in  1935  >  Hannah  served  as  district  supervisor  of 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  and  in  1937  was  named  assistant  to  the  dean  and 
director  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

In  19^1  he  volunteered  for  active  duty  with  the  armed  services.  He  be- 
came a  qualified  parachutist  in  19^2,  moved  overseas  in  19^3  and  became  battalion 
commander  of  the  1st  Battalion,  506th  Parachute  Infantry.  He  participated  in  the 
airborne  invasion  of  France,  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel  in  Normandy,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Staff  of  the  101st  Airborne  Division  as  G-3  and  was  wounded  during 
the  battle  to  liberate  Holland. 

As  associate  dean,  Hannah  will  be  responsible  for  supervising  the  teach- 
ing programs  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
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From:  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  Reference  Story 
(Mat  enclosed) 


Howard  Named  Dean  of  Agriculture 


Dr.  Louis  B.  Howard,  associate  director  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  has  been  named  dean  and  director  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture.  Dr.  Howard  will  succeed  Dean  R.  R.  Hudelson,  who  retires 
on  September  1. 

As  dean  and  director,  Dr.  Howard  will  serve  as  dean  of  the  College,  di- 
rector of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  director  of  the  Extension 
Service  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics. 

A  native  of  Illinois,  he  was  born  in  McLean  county  on  February  5>  1905 • 
He  received  his  bachelor  of  science  degree  from  Purdue  University  in  1927*  nis  mas- 
ter of  science  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1928  and  his  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy degree  from  that  school  in  193 1* 

Dr.  Howard  has  been  a  member  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  staff  since 
October  19^8,  when  he  was  named  head  of  the  newly  created  department  of  food  tech- 
nology. He  was  appointed  associate  director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
in  1951  and  continued  to  serve  as  head  of  food  technology. 

He  came  to  the  university  from  his  position  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ag- 
ricultural and  Industrial  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  having  been 
appointed  to  that  position  in  I9U6. 
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From:  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  Reference  Story 
(Mat  enclosed) 


Hamilton  Named  Associate  Director  of 
Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Dr.  Tom  S.  Hamilton,  head  of  the  animal  nutrition  division,  department 
of  animal  science,  has  been  named  associate  director  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  He  will  succeed  Dr.  Louis  B.  Howard,  who  will  become  dean  and 
director  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  on  September  1. 

Dr.  Hamilton  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Paris,  Illinois,  on  April  21,  I89U. 
When  he  steps  into  his  new  position,  he  will  be  starting  his  38th  year  of  service 
on  the  University  of  Illinois  staff.  He  received  his  bachelor  of  science  degree 
in  chemistry  from  the  university  in  1917  and  became  an  assistant  on  the  staff  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  that  same  year.  He  received  his  master  of 
science  degree  in  animal  nutrition  from  the  university  in  1922  and  his  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree  in  1939* 

As  a  member  of  the  animal  nutrition  division,  Dr.  Hamilton  has  directed 
his  work  toward  the  precise  measurement  of  the  effect  of  different  nutrients  on 
the  entire  metabolic  process  of  animals  and  the  more  precise  balancing  of  rations. 
He  was  named  assistant  chief  in  the  division  in  1939>  advanced  to  associate  chief 
in  the  same  year,  became  a  chief  in  I9kk   and  assumed  the  division  headship  in  1953 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

What  to  Do  With  Diverted  Acres 

Don't  upset  a  good,  long-range  farming  operation  in  ad- 
justing to  the  corn  acreage  allotment  program. 

That  warning  is  carried  in  a  story  on  what  to  do  with  di- 
verted acres  in  the  April  3  issue  of  Prairie  Farmer.  The  story  is  a 
report  of  a  special  committee  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

You  can  find  several  crops  that  you  can  work  into  a  good 
rotation  as  a  substitute  for  corn.   Pick  one  that  serves  the  same 
purpose  as  corn  in  the  rotation  as  well  as  in  the  use  to  which  you 
want  to  put  it . 

Good  substitutes  are  soybeans  on  some  land,  forage  and 
grain  sorghums  and  Sudan  grass.  You  can  grow  oats  or  even  legumes  on 
the  diverted  land,  but  they  aren't  direct  substitutes  for  corn,  the 
report  states. 

It's  natural  to  think  of  livestock  as  a  means  of  using  the 
diverted  acreage,  but  the  report  advises  against  expanding  livestock 
operations  merely  to  make  use  of  diverted  acreage  unless  you  are  in 
the  livestock  business  or  plan  to  go  into  it  on  a  long-range  plan. 

Many  Illinois  farmers  are  raising  more  corn  than  is  good 

for  the  land.   For  those  farmers  the  acreage  allotments  provide  a 

good  reason  for  getting  a  good  land-use  plan  into  operation.  They 
can  take  advantage  of  price  supports  as  well  as  reap  the  benefits  of 
good  farming. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers  (see  enclosed  list  of  Radio  Programs) 

WILL  Farm  Hour  Features  for  April 

Activity  on  the  farm  moves  into  full  speed  during  April. 
It's  time  to  think  about  planting  corn,  transplanting  vegetables, 
getting  some  new  shrubs  to  put  around  the  house  and  taking  a  look 
at  the  farm  outlook  for  the  year. 

And,  on  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture's 
"Farm  Hour,"  specialists  are  preparing  some  interesting  features 
covering  these  subjects  and  a  lot  of  others. 

The  "Farm  Hour"  is  heard  Monday  through  Saturday  at  12:15 p.m. 
on  WILL,  580  on  your  dial. 

Some  of  the  topics believes 

may  be  of  interest  to  listeners  in  this  area  are  listed  below. 

(See  enclosed  program  list  for  topics  of  interest  in  your 
county, ) 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

(To  go  with  mat  on  Flexi-Plan  71203-C) 


House  Plan  Has  Entrances  Facing  Driveway 

Variation  C  (pictured  above)  of  Midwest  Flexi-Plan  No.  71203 
features  a  guest  entrance,  service  entrance  and  attached  garage,  all 
facing  a  3ide  driveway. 

Farm  (Home)  Adviser says  this  is 

one  aspect  of  the  Midwest  Flexi-Plans  that  makes  them  especially  suit- 
able for  farm  houses.   In  fact,  these  are  farm  house  designs. 

Flexi-Plans  are  a  new  and  different  group  of  planning  aids 
drawn  with  special  farm  house  problems  in  mind  that  make  them  more 
suitable  for  farm  use  than  the  usual  house  plans  which  are  mainly  de- 
signed for  town  use. 

These  aids  are  intended,  too,  to  give  prospective  builders 
information,  ideas  and  knowledge  about  the  latest  planning  possibil- 
ities, as  well  as  construction  details  needed  for  building  the  houses, 
says. 

For  instance,  Flexi-Plan  71203  not  only  shows  how  to  build 
this  particular  house.   It  also  shows  how  to  expand  for  more  bedrooms 
on  either  one  or  two  floors,  how  to  add  a  basement  stair  and  how  to 
use  different  materials  to  get  the  outside  appearance  you  want. 

See  your  county  farm  or  home  adviser  for  more  information 
about  the  Flexi-Plans,  You  can  get  No.  71203  from  them  or  from  the 

College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana,  for  $2.10. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

(To  go  with  enclosed  mat) 


Soil  Fertility  Series 


Soil  Tilth  and  Plant  Foods  Necessary  for  Nitrogen  Response 


Nitrogen  fertilizers  give  different  results  for  different 
soil  conditions. 

C.  M.  Linsley,  soils  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
says  nitrogen  probably  won't  give  good  yield  increases  unless  your  soil 
has  plenty  of  other  plant  foods  and  has  good  tilth  and  water-holding 
capacity,  which  are  provided  largely  by  legumes  and  organic  matter. 

Results  from  three  soil  experiment  fields  given  in  the  ac- 
companying table  show  some  of  the  causes  of  good  and  poor  results  from 
nitrogen. 

An  untreated  plot  on  the  McNabb  field  produced  a  five-year 
average  of  53  bushels  of  corn.   Since  no  clover  had  been  grown  for 
many  years,  an  80-pound  application  of  nitrogen  Increased  the  yield 
by  27  bushels.  However,  this  soil  had  a  good  native  supply  of  lime, 
phosphorus,  potassium  and  organic  matter,  says  Linsley. 

On  the  Kewanee  plot,  poor  soil  tilth  and  a  shortage  of  other 
plant  food  elements  held  down  the  results  from  nitrogen.  This  field 
just  didn't  have  the  natural  fertility  of  the  McNabb  field. 

Nitrogen  fertilizer  gave  only  a  5-bushel  increase  in  the  Mt . 
Morris  tests.  Here  poor  soil  tilth,  low  water-holding  capacity  and 
lack  of  other  plant  foods  limited  production  even  more  than  on  the 
Kewanee  field. 

-more- 


Soil  Tilth  -  2 

Adding  nitrogen  increased  corn  yields  by  only  4  bushels  on 
the  McNabb  plot  where  lime  and  rock  phosphate  had  been  added.  The 
legume  crop  was  supplying  about  all  of  the  nitrogen  the  corn  crop 
could  use,  says  Linsley.  The  five-year  average  on  this  field  was 
86  bushels  of  corn. 

Sweet  clover  failures  on  the  Kewanee  and  Mt .  Morris  fields, 
caused  by  the  clover  leaf  weevil,  resulted  in  a  shortage  of  nitrogen. 
As  a  result,  nitrogen  fertilizer  gave  increases  of  16  bushels  on  the 
Mt .  Morris  field  and  25  bushels  on  the  Kewanee  field.  These  plots 
still  had  fairly  good  soil  tilth  and  plenty  of  lime,  phosphorus  and 
potassium. 

"These  test  results,"  explains  Linsley,  "show  that  nitrogen 
will  not  give  profitable  increases  unless  the  soil  has  good  tilth  and 
is  supplied  with  plenty  of  lime,  phosphorus  and  potassium.   Morever, 
a  good  legume  crop  will  probably  supply  nitrogen  needs.  Then  apply- 
ing nitrogen  fertilizer  won't  normally  produce  profitable  increases 
in  crops . " 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Modern  Paul  Revere  Warning  System 

Paul  Revere fs  midnight  ride  was  a  pretty  effective  warning 
system  in  his  day. 

But  if  he  were  riding  this  April,  Paul  would  wear  out  a  good 
many  horses  and  spend  many  sleepless  nights  in  trying  to  do  the  warn- 
ing job  undertaken  by  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  State  Natural  History  Survey. 

This  modern  warning  system  is  designed  to  combat  an  invasion 
of  insects--not  Redcoats.  And  from  all  reports,  the  insects  may  be 
planning  a  compaign  against  farm  crops  that  will  be  as  destructive  as 
last  year's. 

Here's  how  the  Insect  Reporting  Service  will  work:   Field 
observers  will  keep  close  watch  on  insect  activity  throughout  the 
state.  They  will  make  frequent  reports  to  entomologists  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  Survey  in  Urbana.  Weekly  bulletins  will  be  prepared 
and  mailed  each  Friday  to  newspapers,  radio  and  television  stations 
and  farmers  who  subscribe  to  the  service. 

The  bulletins  will  keep  growers  informed  On  the  activities 

of  corn  borers,  armyworms,  grain  aphids,  flea  beetles,  clover  leaf 

weevils  and  other  insects.  They  will  also  advise  what  insecticides 

to  use  and  when  to  use  them. 

Farmers  in  this  area  who  wish  to  receive  the  weekly  insect 
bulletins  from  now  through  August  should  send  a  check  for  $2. 00, made 
out  to  the  University  of  Illinois,  to  the  Extension  Service,  122  Mum- 
ford  Hall,  Urbana,  Illinois.  Ask  for  the  Insect  Reporting  Service. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana ,  1 1 1 ino  i  s 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Country  Grain  Dealers  To  Attend  Meeting 


county  grain  dealers  will  have  a  chance  to  get 


first-hand  information  on  problems  they'll  face  in  handling  wheat 

under  the  marketing  quota  and  loan  program  on  April at 

in  the  . 

The  meeting  starts  at  .  A  representative  of  the 

Illinois  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Office  will 
discuss  how  to  buy  195^  wheat  under  marketing  quotas,  how  to  handle 
1953  loan  wheat  and  how  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  storing 
grain  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  ASC  is  the  government  agency  handling  the  wheat  price 
support  program,  and  the  meeting  is  one  in  a  series  sponsored  by  the 
Illinois  Country  Grain  and  Feed  Institute  and  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

Sponsors  are  inviting  all  grain  dealers  to  the  meeting. 

-30^ 

Wheat -handling  conferences,  April  19-23.  Arrangements  for 
these  conferences  have  been  completed  as  follows: 

Monday,  April  19,  7:30  p.m.  Peoria,  Pere  Marquette  Hotel 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1:00  p.m.  Macomb,  Farm  Bureau  Building 

Tuesday,  April  20,  7:30  p.m.  Jacksonville,  Farm  Bureau  Building 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1:00  p.m.  Hillsboro,  Farm  Bureau  Building 

Wednesday,  April  21,  7:30  p.m.  Nashville,  Farm  Bureau  Building 

Thursday,  April  22,  1:00  p.m.  Harrisburg,  City  Hall 

Friday,  April  23,  1:00  p.m.  Effingham,  Farm  Bureau  Building 

Friday,  April  23,  7:30  p.m.  Urbana,  Animal  Sciences  Laboratory 

University  of  Illinois 


From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana ,  1 1 1 ino  i  s 


Farm  Adviser  Fill-in 

Rural  Areas  Hit  Hard  by  Lightning 

Ninety  percent  of  the  damage  done  by  lightning  occurs  in 
rural  ares,  according  to  National  Safety  Council  statistics.  Each 
year  lightning  kills  360  persons,  injures  900  more  and  causes  about 
$18,000,000  worth  of  property  damage  in  the  United  States. 

Most  of  this  loss  is  needless,  says  Farm  Adviser   


A  system  of  lightning  rods, securely  fastened  and  well  grounded, will 
give  buildings  almost  perfect  protection. 

To  protect  yourself  from  lightning,  observe  these  few  rules 
When  caught  in  an  electrical  storm,  take  cover  in  a  building  protected 
by  lightning  rods,  if  possible.  Stay  away  from  open  windows  or  doors 
and  fireplaces,  stoves,  pipes  and  other  metal  objects. 

Lightning  tends  to  strike  the  highest  point  in  an  area, 

warns,  so  stay  away  from  isolated  buildings,  towers  or 

trees.   If  you : re  caught  in  the  open  during  a  severe  storm,  lie  on 

the  ground  so  that  you  won't  be  a  target  for  lightning. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers  indicated 


County  Juniors  Enter  Chicken  Contest 


This  year's  entries  in  the  Illinois  Junior  Chicken-of- 

Tomorrow  contest  include  from  county. 

They  are  


Farm  Adviser says  that  each  entry 

consists  of  either  50  cockerels  or  100  straight-run  broiler  chicks. 
To  be  eligible,  they  must  have  been  hatched  between  April  5  and  8  of 
this  year.  The  young  poultry  raisers  have  full  responsibility  for 
feeding  and  managing  the  chicks  during  the  10-week  contest  period. 

On  June  16,  10  cockerels  from  each  entry  will  be  delivered 
to  the  Armour  Creameries  in  Lincoln,  where  they  will  be  dressed  and 
judged.   The  best  eight  will  be  considered  for  final  placings  on 
June  18.  Winners  will  be  named  in  three  sections  of  the  state,  and 
the  top  winners  will  then  be  selected  from  the  sectional  winners. 

This  contest  is  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Poultry  Im- 
provement association  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 


-30- 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Store  Gasoline  in  Safe  Container 

If  glass  jugs  broke  after  being  used  once,  there' d  prob- 
ably be  fever  accidents  with  gasoline. 

Why?  Jugs  that  once  held  cider,  disinfectant  or  other 
liquids  often  end  up  as  gasoline  storage  containers.  And,  says 
Farm  Adviser ,  that's  where  the  trouble  begins. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  a  glass  jug  isn't  suited 
for  gasoline: 

First,  a  jug  breaks  easily. 

Second,  if  a  gasoline-filled  jug  is  involved  in  a  fire, 
it  will  either  crack  or  explode,  depending  on  how  tight  the  cap 
fits  and  how  much  fuel  is  in  the  jug.   In  either  case  it  makes  a 
bigger  fire. 

The  solution,  says  ,  is  to  use  a  metal 

can.  If  you're  buying  a  new  one,  it's  wise  to  spend  a  little  more 
for  a  safety-type  can.  On  this  kind  of  can  a  spring-type  lid  will 
automatically  close  if  the  can  is  dropped.  It  also  allows  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  fuel  without  damage  to  the  can. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

1954  Soybean  Seed  Is  Low  Germinating 

Farm  Adviser says  official  germination  tests 

conducted  on  soybean  seed  for  the  195^  crop  show  average  germination 
to  be  71  to  72  percent—approximately  20  percent  less  than  normal. 

The  poor  germination  rate  was  due  largely  to  cracked  or 

damaged  seedcoats,  states .  Because  of  the  unusually 

low  moisture  content  of  soybeans  at  harvest  time,  the  normal  harvest- 
ing procedure  was  too  severe  for  the  seed.  The  result  was  a  large 
number  of  chipped  or  cracked  seedcoats  in  the  combined  seed.   Damage 
to  the  seed  was  further  increased  in  cleaning  and  grading  operations. 

doubts  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  farmers 

to  increase  seed  planting  rates  as  much  as  the  low  germination  tests 
might  indicate.   Crops  extension  specialists  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  say  farmers  often  use  a  planting 
rate  that  gives  them  more  plants  than  necessary  for  highest  production. 

A  survey  of  nearly  300  soybean  seed  producers  was  made  by 
J.  C.  Hackleman,  crops  extension  specialist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  by  the  Illinois  Crop  Improvement  Association  to  obtain 
information  about  the  soybean  seed  situation.  These  producers  be- 
lieve the  quality  of  seed  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the 
state.  The  survey  lists  germination  of  soybean  seed  as  follows: 
southern  Illinois  -  62.4  percent;  central  Illinois  -  70.8  percent; 
and  northern  Illinois  -  79.5  percent. 

(Farm  advisers  may  wish  to  make  recommendations  to  farmers 
In  their  county. ) 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

(To  go  with  Farm  Machinery  Storage  Plan  #74140) 

Truss  Roof  Provides  Clear  Floor  Machine  Storage 

Good  farm  machinery  storage  permits  easy  access  and  storage 

of  complex  modern  farm  machinery,  says County  Farm 

Adviser . 

This  Midwest  Plan,  No.  74140,  is  one  of  several  designs 
recommended  "by  the  agricultural  engineering  department  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.   It  provides  easy  access 
and  lots  of  clear  floor  area  for  storage,  says. 

The  plan  is  for  a  central  drive-through  type  of  building 
with  a  truss-supported  roof.  Trusses  are  designed  for  32,  34  and  36 
foot  spans  to  allow  you  to  choose  a  size  that  will  fit  your  own 
machinery  storage  needs. 

Engineers  generally  recommend  the  36  foot  width,  as  it  pro- 
vides good  clearance  for  the  central  driveway  when  you  want  to  store 
your  equipment  along  both  walls.  Details  for  either  frame  or  pole 
construction  are  included  in  the  plans. 

When  you  choose  a  plan  for  machinery  housing,  you  need  to 

consider  both  the  space  requirement  and  the  schedule  of  usage  for  each 

piece  of  equipment,  points  out.  You'll  want  the  building 

convenient  to  the  service  area  of  the  farmstead,  to  driveways  and  to 

lanes  leading  to  fields.  Allow  space  for  future  expansion  if  you  need 
it . 

Plan  74140  is  one  of  12  farm  machinery  storage,  shop  and 
garage  plans  included  in  a  set  of  16.  Ask  your  county  farm  adviser 
for  information  about  how  to  get  these  plans,  or  write  to  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  Urbana,  for  a  copy  of  Circular  702,  "Farm  Machinery 
Housing. " 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

County  Square  Dancers  to  Attend  Festival 

Square  dance  callers  and  leaders  from  county 

are  planning  to  attend  the  Square  Dance  Festival  at  Lane  Technical 
High  School  in  Chicago  on  Saturday,  May  29. 

Farm  (Home)  Adviser reports  that 

the  following  sets  and  callers  are  planning  to  attend:  


This  festival  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Square 

Dance  Callers'  association,  says.   It  will  be  open  to 

anyone  who  wants  to  become  better  acquainted  with  square  and  folk 
dance  leadership  in  Illinois. 

The  afternoon  program  will  start  at  1  p.m.  DST .  Leaders 
from  the  association  will  share  in  an  afternoon  demonstration  of 
square,  contra,  folk  and  couple  dances.  These  activities  will  con- 
tinue from  7:30  to  11:00  p.m. 

Six  district  directors  make  up  a  board  of  directors  who 
guide  the  association,  which  was  organized  in  1953.  The  nearly  100 
members  hold  monthly  district  meetings  to  discuss  mutual  problems  in 
the  art  of  calling  and  conducting  square  and  folk  dances. 

District  directors  include  Al  Henninger,  Belvidere,  and  Ray 
Olson,  Moline,  northern  district;  Dr.  L.  W.  Heim,  Taylorville,  and 
Ben  Baldwin,  Champaign,  central;  and  Harold  West,  Edwardsville,  and 

-more- 


Square  Dancers  -  2 

Charles  Healy,  Lawrenceville,  southern.   Prank  Sullivan,  Kankakee, 

is  coordinating  director.  Other  officers  are  Donnabelle  Kirby, 

Champaign,  recording  secretary;  Dick  Lawson,  Urbana,  secretary;  and 

E.  H.  Regnier,  Urbana,  treasurer. 

These  officers  and  board  members  are  supported  by  committees 

on  standardization,  promotion  and  information,  membership,  program, 

constitution  and  by-laws. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

WHEAT  STORAGE 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Storing  Wheat  Risky 

Storing  wheat  in  Illinois  is  sometimes  a  risky  business,  and 
storage  this  year  is  the  farmer's  responsibility  if  he  wants  to  take 
advantage  of  the  loan. 

,farm  adviser,  says  you  must  deliver  the 

government  an  acceptable  grade  of  wheat  at  the  time  your  loan  matures, 
or  you  will  have  to  stand  the  loss. 

Often  wheat  is  not  dry  enough  at  harvest  time  to  store  well. 

|  It  needs  to  be  down  to  about  12  percent  moisture,  says, 

before  it's  safe  to  store.   If  it  is  that  dry  and  is  clean,  you 
should  be  able  to  keep  it  safely  during  the  loan  period  if  you  keep 

the  insects  out.  However,  warns,  you  can  never  be  sure 

how  any  lot  of  grain  will  store. 

In  some  years  wheat  has  to  be  dried  artificially  before  it's 
safe  to  store.  If  you  have  to  provide  a  drier,  that  will  add  to  your 
storage  cost.  Other  costs  of  storage  are  for  interest  and  deprecia- 
tion, taxes  on  wheat,  Insect  control  and  putting  the  wheat  into  bins 
and  taking  it  out . 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

WHEAT  STORAGE 
Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Good  Year  to  Build  Grain  Storage 

If  it1 s  a  sound  investment  In  the  long  run  for  you  to  build 
more  wheat  storage,  this  year  will  be  a  good  time  to  do  it.  The 
government  has  several  programs  that  will  help  you. 

L.  P.  Stice,  University  of  Illinois  farm  economist,  says 
the  government  will  loan  up  to  65  percent  of  the  cost  of  granaries 
or  bins  to  store  grain  in.  You  can  get  the  loan  through  your  county 
Agricultural  Stabilization  Committee  office. 

Besides  that,  Stice  says,  you  can  depreciate  the  building 
over  a  five-year  period  for  income  tax  purposes.  That  ruling  was 
made  last  year.   Formerly  you  had  to  depreciate  new  buildings  over 
their  entire  expected  life. 

Although  wheat  is  often  difficult  to  store  in  Illinois  be- 
cause of  high  moisture  at  harvest  time,  Stice  says  these  problems 
can  be  overcome.  But  it  costs  money  to  do  it. 

For  safe  storage,  wheat  should  not  contain  more  than  12 
percent  moisture.  But  if  you  have  it  dry  and  free  from  weed  seeds 
and  other  dirt,  and  if  you  treat  it  for  insects,  your  chances  of 
safe  storage  are  pretty  good. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

WHEAT  STORAGE 
Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Grain  Storage,  Long-Time  Investment 

If  you  are  thinking  of  building  a  new  granary,  think  about  it 
from  the  long-time  viewpoint  rather  than  merely  from  the  standpoint 
of  getting  a  loan  this  year. 

L.  F.  Stice,  University  of  Illinois  farm  economist,  says  most 
Illinois  wheat  is  sold  at  harvest  time,  but  in  seven  years  out  of  ten 
the  price  goes  up  from  harvest  until  about  April. 

Between  1908  and  1951,  wheat  went  up  an  average  of  11  cents 
between  harvest  time  and  December  15.  By  April  15  the  price  averaged 
about  15  cents  over  the  harvest  price.   In  some  years  by  April  the  price 
has  been  as  high  as  25  cents  a  bushel  over  the  harvest  price.  However 
Stice  warns,  in  other  years  the  price  has  actually  gone  down  in  this 
period. 

Since  1938  a  drop  in  wheat  prices  after  harvest  has  been  rare. 
But  this  has  been  a  period  of  generally  rising  prices. 

One  major  offsetting  factor  in  Illinois  is  the  April  1  tax  on 
stored  grain.  That  will  take  about  three  cents  of  the  increase. 

You  can  get  circular  711,  "When  to  Market  Grain,"  from  the 
extension  office.   It  will  help  you  decide  whether  or  not  grain 
storage  is  a  good  investment  for  you. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

WHEAT  STORAGE 
Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Controlling  Insect  Damage  in  Stored  Wheat 

Insect  damage  is  a  major  problem  facing  farmers  who  store 

wheat  on  their  farms  this  year.   Farm  Adviser ,  says 

the  cost  of  controlling  insects  in  stored  wheat  with  chemicals  is 
about  four  cents  a  bushel. 

Since  wheat  Is  stored  at  a  time  when  grain  insects  are  most 
active, ,  farm  adviser,  says  farmers  will  prob- 
ably have  to  use  chemical  control. 

But  the  first  step  is  a  thorough  clean-up  before  harvest. 
Clean  all  grain  bins  and  the  area  around  the  bins  thoroughly.  Then 
destroy  the  trash. 

Before  the  grain  Is  stored, spray  bins  inside  and  out  with  DDT. 
Use  two  pounds  of  50  percent  wettable  powder  in  five  gallons  of  water. 

Stevenson  Moore,  extension  entomology  specialist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  and  State  Natural  History 
Survey,  suggests  using  either  a  protective  powder  or  a  fumigant  on 
the  wheat . 

Protective  powders  can  be  mixed  with  grain  In  wagons  or  as  the 
grain  is  put  into  the  bin.   Moore  recommends  these  powders  where 
grain  is  stored  near  sources  of  infestation.   They  will  cost  about 
three  cents  a  bushel.   Use  powders  containing  pyrethrin  and  piperonyl 
butoxide  or  other  activator. 
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WHEAT   STORAGE 

Controlling  Insect  Damage  in  Stored  Wheat  -  2 

If  you  do  not  use  a  protective  powder,  Moore  suggests  fumigating 
new  grain  within  four  weeks  after  it  is  binned.  To  fumigate  1,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  the  cost  will  be  about  a  cent  and  a  half  a  bushel. 

Such  a  fumigant  should  give  adequate  protection  if  you  store 
clean,  dry  wheat  in  a  clean,  tight  bin  away  from  sources  of  in- 
festation. 

Grain  treated  with  either  protective  powders  or  fumigant s  will 
usually  stay  free  from  insects  for  nine  to  12  months.  But  it's  a 
good  idea  to  look  at  it  about  every  month,  especially  in  warm  weather. 
Fumigate  if  you  see  any  insect  damage. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
fiollege  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


WHEAT  STORAGE 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers      (You  can  get  exact  market  price  from 

any  elevator  and  loan  price  from  ASC.) 

Must  Store  Wheat  to  Get  Loan 

Wheat  growers  who  stayed  within  their  acreage  allotments  have 
to  meet  one  other  requirement  before  they  can  get  a  loan  on  their 
1954  wheat. 

They  must  store  the  wheat  from  harvest  time  until  the  loan 

comes  due.  ,  farm  adviser,  says  the  wheat  can 

be  stored  either  on  the  farm  or  in  licensed  storage  elevators,  but 
it's  up  to  the  farmer  to  store  it. 

says  most  wheat  will  have  to  be  stored  on  the 

farm.  CCC  bins  will  not  be  available  to  lease  as  they  were  last  year 
for  wheat,  and  there  will  not  be  enough  commercial  elevator  space  for 
everyone. 

Although  this  year's  wheat  crop  is  smaller  than  last  year's, 
the  carry-over  will  be  larger,  and  the  total  amount  to  be  stored 
will  be  about  the  same. 

says  from  all  indications  the  market  price  cf 

wheat  may  be  as  much  as  60  cents  a  bushel  under  the  loan  price  at 
harvest  time.   It  will  probably  be  well  under  the  loan  rate  through- 
out the  loan  period. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

WHEAT  STORAGE 
Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

LOAN  ON  WHEAT  NOT  AUTOMATIC 
by 
L.  F.  Stice 
Farm  Economist,  University  of  Illinois 

Even  if  you  planted  within  your  wheat  acreage  allotment  last 
fall,  you  will  not  automatically  get  a  loan  on  your  wheat.  You  have 
to  meet  one  other  requirement : 

You  must  store  the  wheat  from  the  time  you  harvest  it  until 
the  loan  comes  due.   In  the  past,  loans  have  come  due  about  April  30 
of  the  next  year.  You  can  store  the  wheat  in  approved  storage  on 
your  farm  or  in  licensed  storage  elevators.  But  in  either  case  stor- 
age is  your  responsibility,  not  the  government's. 

If  you  can't  store  the  wheat,  or  find  storage  for  it,  you'll 
have  to  sell  on  the  open  market.  And  the  market  price,  both  at  har- 
vest time  and  later,  is  likely  to  be  well  below  the  loan  price.   In 
the  middle  of  May,  elevator  bids  to  farmers  on  195^  wheat  were  60  cents 
or  more  a  bushel  below  the  loan  rate. 

You'll  probably  have  to  store  your  crop  on  your  own  farm. 
This  year's  crop  will  be  smaller  than  the  1953  crop,  but  there'll  be 
more  old  wheat.   So  the  total  amount  will  be  about  the  same. 

There  were  nearly  15  million  bushels  more  old  wheat  in  stor- 
age this  April  than  a  year  ago.  According  to  the  May  1  crop  estimates 
this  year's  crop  will  run  about  16  million  bushels  less  than  last 
year's. 
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Last  year  farmers  and  country  elevators  were  able  to  lease 
some  steel  bins  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  storing 
their  1953  wheat.  These  bins  will  not  be  available  this  year. 

Also,  it's  uncertain  whether  commercial  elevator  companies 
will  want  to  store  as  much  Illinois  loan  wheat  for  farmers  as  they 
did  last  year.  They're  still  storing  some  1953  loan  wheat.  So,  un- 
less you  can  get  a  definite  promise  of  storage  space  before  harvest 
time,  you'd  better  plan  to  provide  your  own. 

In  addition  to  being  able  to  get  the  loan,  you  have  certain 
other  inducements  for  building  storage.  You  can  depreciate  storage 
buildings  for  income  tax  purposes  in  five  years.  And  you  can  get 
loans  covering  up  to  65  percent  of  the  cost  of  new  buildings  from  the 
government . 

But  if  you  build  new  storage  you  should  do  it  on  the  basis 
of  your  long-time  needs.   Grain  storage  is  a  long-time  investment,  and 
there  are  costs  and  risks  in  storing  wheat. 

Besides  the  costs  involved,  it  is  often  difficult,  in  Illi- 
nois, to  maintain  quality  in  stored  wheat.  You  are  responsible  for 
maintaining  the  quality  of  wheat  stored  on  your  farm  under  a  loan  pro- 
gram. 

The  greatest  risk  comes  from  storing  wheat  too  wet,  as  it 
often  is  at  harvest  time.  You  can  never  be  sure  how  any  lot  will 
store,  but  if  you  store  it  clean  and  dry- -12  percent  moisture  or  less-- 

and  if  you  treat  it  for  insects,  your  chances  are  pretty  good. 

Besides  the  cost  of  a  granary  or  bins,  and  the  drier  if  you 
need  one,  you'll  have  to  figure  on  other  costs--interest ,  depreciation 
on  the  building  and  equipment,  shrinkage,  taxes  on  the  wheat,  treat- 
ment for  insects  and  labor  for  putting  the  wheat  in  and  taking  it  out 
of  storage. 
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From  -Extension  Editorial  uxiice 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


WHEAT  STOKAGE 
Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Can't  See  Daylight  in  Good  Bin 

Best  guide  for  deciding  whether  a  building  is  good  enough 
to  store  wheat  in  is  whether  or  not  you  can  see  daylight  from  the  in- 
side. 

If  you  can,  the  chances  are  that  the  bin  isn't  tight  enough 
to  hold  wheat,  or  it  won't  keep  out  the  rain  and  snow. 

J.  0.  Curtis,  University  of  Illinois  farm  engineer,  says 
that  there  are  several  types  of  bins  that  will  do  the  job.  But  be 
sure  the  bin  you  use  will  keep  out  rain  and  snow  and  be  tight  enough 
to  hold  the  wheat. 

You  can  buy  a  regular  steel  storage  bin  that  will  hold 
1,000  bushels  for  about  $400,  or  a  cost  of  40  cents  a  bushel.  Some 
farmers  can  beat  that  with  homemade  bins,  but  some  won't  be  able  to 
buy  storage  any  cheaper. 

A  drier  and  duct  system  will  add  another  40  cents,  Curtis 

figures,  making  the  total  expense  about  80  cents  a  bushel  for  your 

wheat  storage  space. 

You  can  get  plans  for  homemade  grain  bins  from  your  farm 
adviser.  Some  of  the  plans  are  for  buildings  that  can  be  converted  to 
other  uses  besides  grain  storage.  Curti3  recommends  studying  some  of 
these  plans  even  if  you  are  only  remodeling.  Prom  them  you  can  figure 
how  much  you  have  to  do  to  make  your  building  sound  enough  to  hold 
wheat . 

The  farm  adviser  also  has  a  copy  of  a  bulletin,  "You  Can 
Store  Grain  Safely  on  the  Farm,"  which  contains  information  that  will 
help  you  decide  what  grain  storage  will  be  best  for  you. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


195^  ILLINOIS  CORN,  WHEAT  STORAGE  FACTS 
By  L.  F.  Stice 

I.  Introduction 

The  195^  Illinois  grain  storage  situation  involves  two  problems: 

A.  Space  for  I95I+  wheat  so  that  farmers  can  qualify  for  the  government ' s  price 
support  loan. 

B.  Space  to  put  1953  loan  corn,  most  of  which  is  stored  on  farms. 

The  first  problem  is  the  farmer's.  He  must  provide  safe  storage  for  his 
195^  wheat  if  he  is  to  get  a  loan.  The  second  problem  is  largely  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Farmers  can  help  by 
(l)  making  full  use  of  extra  space  to  reseal  1953  corn  or  (2)  building 
new  storage  if  it  is  needed  as  part  of  the  long-time  farm  operations. 

This  statement  will  deal  with  the  1953  wheat  storage  problems.  It  in- 
cludes information  on: 

1.  Illinois  wheat  supply — storage  space  prospects 

2.  Government  aids  and  incentives 

3.  Costs  of  storing  wheat 
k.  Long-time  considerations 

5.  Risks  and  precautions  in  storing  wheat 

II.  Wheat  supply— -storage  space  prospects  for  195^ 

A.  The  main  problem  is  not  one  of  finding  a  place  to  put  195^  wheat.  Space 
will  be  found  to  put  wheat  at  market  price. 

1.  The  total  Illinois  supply  at  harvest  may  be  about  equal  to  that  of  a 
year  ago.  The  195^  crop  is  estimated  (May  1)  to  be  16  million  bushels 
smaller,  but  old  stocks  on  April  1  were  15  million  bushels  larger. 

Illinois  1954         1953  Difference 

(million  bushels) 
Wheat  stocks,  April  1         32.8        18.1        +1^.7 
195^  crop  (May  1  est.)         kO.k  56.8         -l6.h 

Total  supply  73.2        7^-9        -  1-7 
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B.  Some  new  elevator  storage  space  has  been  built  in  the  past  year,  but  partly- 
offsetting  this  increase  is  the  fact  that  CCC  bins  will  not  be  available  to 
store  195^-  wheat. 

C.  Farmers  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  loan  program  and  who  cannot  get 
space  in  commercial  elevators  must  provide  safe  farm  storage. 

1.  The  market  price  is  likely  to  be  significantly  below  the  government 
loan  rate.   In  Champaign  County  the  difference  in  mid -May  was  about 
60  cents  a  bushel.  By  harvest  it  may  be  more  or  less.   (Compare  the 
difference  at  county  level.) 

Not  all  of  this  difference,  however,  is  a  net  gain  that  can  be  applied 
on  the  purchase  of  new  storage.  There  are  storage  costs  and  risks  of 
quality  deterioration. 

2.  The  fact  that  nearly  80  percent  of  Illinois  wheat  is  marketed  in  July 
and  August  suggests  that: 

a.  Farmers  do  not  have  enough  storage  space  on  their  farms  for  all  to 
qualify  for  the  loan  program. 

b.  Illinois  farmers  are  not  experienced  in  storing  wheat. 

D.  The  federal  government  is  offering  the  following  special  aids  to  farmers 
if  they  will  put  up  new  storage: 

1.  Loans  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  covering  65  percent  of  the 
cost  of  new  storage  facilities. 

2.  Five-year  depreciation  for  income  tax  deduction. 

3.  Storage  payment  on  resealed  grain  after  the  first  year.   (We  believe  it 
unwise  to  stress  this  point.) 

Because  money  spent  on  grain  storage  facilities  is  an  investment  from  which  re- 
turns should  be  realized  over  a  period  of  years,  decisions  to  build  new  storage 
should  be  based  on  normal  gains  and  costs  as  well  as  on  the  current  situation. 

All  of  these  things  mean  that  the  Extension  Service  has  an  opportunity  and  a 
responsibility  to  provide  farmers  with  the  facts  they  need  so  that  they  may  make 
good  decisions. 

[II.  Costs  of  storing  wheat 

The  costs  of  storing  wheat  may  differ  widely  from  farm  to  farm.  The  following 
example  will  illustrate  the  points  that  should  be  considered: 

A  1,000-bushel  steel  bin,  without  ducts  or  drying  equipment,  is  erected  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $400.  Ducts  and  fan  would  cost  about  $4C0  more. 
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Fixed  annual  costs  Total  annual  cost     Cost  per  "bushel  (cents 

1.  Interest  on  investment, 
$400  at  4  percent 

2.  Depreciation,  200  years 

3.  Taxes  on  bin,  estimate 

4.  Insurance  on  bin 

Total  annual  fixed  costs 
Variable  costs  (assumes  bin  is  filled  to  capacity  until  loan  maturity) 

1.  Insurance  on  wheat  (None  on  loan  wheat) 

2.  Taxes  on  personal  property         $20.00  2.0 
(if  owned  on  April  l) 

3.  Shrinkage  (12$  to  11$)  =  1.1$)       2^-75  2'5 

4.  Treatment  for  insects  40.00  4.0 

Variable  costs  $  84.75  8.5 

Total  costs  128.59  12.9 

These  calculations  do  not  include  anything  for  annual  repairs  on  structures, 
labor  for  filling  and  emptying  bins,  and  loss  from  quality  deterioration. 

For  those  who  can  qualify,  the  above -listed  costs  may  be  reduced  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  five-year  tax  write-off.  In  our  example,  this  saving,  for  a  per- 
son whose  taxable  net  income  is  "over  $2,0C0  and  not  over  $4,000,"  would  be: 

$400  -J-  5  years  =  $80.00  depreciation  x  24.6$  =  $19.68  =  2.0  cents  a  bushel, 
reduction  in  storage  costs. 

IV.  Normal  Price  Gains --See  p.  21-24,  Extension  Circular  711,  "When  To  Market  Grains' 

The  average  increases  in  wheat  prices  after  harvest  in  the  period  1938-1951  were 
as  follows: 

A.  July  15  to  December  15,  11  cents 

B.  July  15  to  April  15,  15.5  cents 

The  period  from  1938  to  1951  was  one  of  rapidly  rising  prices.  In  general, 
prices  more  than  doubled. 

V.  Risks  and  Precautions  in  Storing  Wheat --See  USDA  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  20091 

A.  Risks 

Some  of  the  risks  in  planning  to  store  wheat  on  farms  are: 

1.  Wheat  is  often  too  wet  at  harvest  to  store  safely. 
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2.  The  farmer  is  responsible  for  preventable  deterioration  in  quality  as 
long  as  he  has  the  grain  stored  on  his  farm. 

B.  Precautions 

Although  one  cannot  be  certain  that  any  lot  of  grain  will  keep, the  following 
measures  will  help  to  keep  losses  to  a  minimum: 

1.  Do  not  store  wheat  at  a  moisture  content  above  12  percent.  This  means 
that  the  wettest  should  not  exceed  this  limit. 

2.  Be  sure  the  wheat  is  free  from  weeds  and  trash. 

3.  Treat  bins  and  wheat  for  insects. 
k.     Keep  out  mice  and  rats. 

5.  Inspect  the  grain  regularly;  rake  the  top  layer  if  crusting  begins. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana ,  Illino is 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

(see  enclosed  list  of  Radio  Programs) 


WILL  Farm  Hour  Features  for  June 

Each  day  outdoor  living  becomes  more  and  more  popular  for  both 
work  and  play.  By  the  time  June  is  here,  you'll  have  so  much  activity 
outside  that  you  probably  won't  have  much  time  to  spend  listening  to 
the  radio.  However,  you  can  get  some  timely  tips  to  help  you  do  that 
work  in  the  garden  or  on  the  lawn  if  you  make  sure  to  listen  to  the 
daily  farm  hour  presented  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

Members  of  the  college  staff  present  timely  agricultural  infor- 
mation on  the  program  Monday  through  Saturday  at  12:15  p.m.  on  WILL, 
580  on  your  dial. 

Some  of  the  topics  believes  may  be  of 

Interest  to  listeners  in  this  area  are  listed  below. 

(See  enclosed  program  list  for  topics  of  interest  in  your 

county . ) 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


1954  ILLINOIS  CORN,  WHEAT  STORAGE  FACTS 
By  L.  F.  Stice 

I.  Introduction 

The  1954  Illinois  grain  storage  situation  involves  two  problems: 

A.  Space  for  195^  wheat  so  that  farmers  can  qualify  for  the  government's  price 
support  loan. 

B.  Space  to  put  1953  loan  corn,  most  of  which  is  stored  on  farms. 

The  first  problem  is  the  farmer's.  He  must  provide  safe  storage  for  his 
195^  wheat  if  he  is  to  get  a  loan.  The  second  problem  is  largely  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Farmers  can  help  by 
(1)  making  full  use  of  extra  space  to  reseal  1953  corn  or  (2)  building 
new  storage  if  it  is  needed  as  part  of  the  long-time  farm  operations. 

This  statement  will  deal  with  the  1953  wheat  storage  problems.  It  in- 
cludes information  on: 

1.  Illinois  wheat  supply — storage  space  prospects 

2.  Government  aids  and  incentives 

3.  Costs  of  storing  wheat 
k.  Long-time  considerations 

5.  Risks  and  precautions  in  storing  wheat 

II.  Wheat  supply — storage  space  prospects  for  195^ 

A.  The  main  problem  is  not  one  of  finding  a  place  to  put  195^  wheat.  Space 
will  be  found  to  put  wheat  at  market  price. 

1.  The  total  Illinois  supply  at  harvest  may  be  about  equal  to  that  of  a 
year  ago.  The  1954  crop  is  estimated  (May  l)  to  be  16  million  bushels 
smaller,  but  old  stocks  on  April  1  were  15  million  bushels  larger. 

Illinois  195I1        1953  Difference 

(million  bushels) 
Wheat  stocks,  April  1         32.8         l8.1         +11+.7 
195^  crop  (May  1  est.)         kO.k  56.8         -±6.k 

Total  supply  73.2         7*^9         -  1-7 
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B.  Some  new  elevator  storage  space  has  been  "built  in  the  past  year,  but  partly- 
offsetting  this  increase  is  the  fact  that  CCC  bins  will  not  be  available  to 
store  195^  wheat. 

C.  Farmers  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  loan  program  and  who  cannot  get 
space  in  commercial  elevators  must  provide  safe  farm  storage. 

1.  The  market  price  is  likely  to  be  significantly  below  the  government 
loan  rate.  In  Champaign  County  the  difference  in  mid -May  was  about 
60  cents  a  bushel.  By  harvest  it  may  be  more  or  less.   (Compare  the 
difference  at  county  level.) 

Not  all  of  this  difference,  however,  is  a  net  gain  that  can  be  applied 
on  the  purchase  of  new  storage.  There  are  storage  costs  and  risks  of 
quality  deterioration. 

2.  The  fact  that  nearly  80  percent  of  Illinois  wheat  is  marketed  in  July 
and  August  suggests  that: 

a.  Farmers  do  not  have  enough  storage  space  on  their  farms  for  all  to 
qualify  for  the  loan  program. 

b.  Illinois  farmers  are  not  experienced  in  storing  wheat. 

D.  The  federal  government  is  offering  the  following  special  aids  to  farmers 
if  they  will  put  up  new  storage: 

1.  Loans  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  covering  65  percent  of  the 
cost  of  new  storage  facilities. 

2.  Five-year  depreciation  for  income  tax  deduction. 

3.  Storage  payment  on  resealed  grain  after  the  first  year.   (We  believe  it 
unwise  to  stress  this  point.) 

Because  money  spent  on  grain  storage  facilities  is  an  investment  from  which  re- 
turns should  be  realized  over  a  period  of  years,  decisions  to  build  new  storage 
should  be  based  on  normal  gains  and  costs  as  well  as  on  the  current  situation. 

All  of  these  things  mean  that  the  Extension  Service  has  an  opportunity  and  a 
responsibility  to  provide  farmers  with  the  facts  they  need  so  that  they  may  make 
good  decisions. 

III.  Costs  of  storing  wheat 

The  costs  of  storing  wheat  may  differ  widely  from  farm  to  farm.  The  following 
example  will  illustrate  the  points  that  should  be  considered: 

A  1,000-bushel  steel  bin,  without  ducts  or  drying  equipment,  is  erected  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $4C0.  Ducts  and  fan  would  cost  about  $4C0  more. 


■■ 
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Fixed  annual  costs  Total  annual  cost     Cost  per  bushel  (cents 

1.  Interest  on  investment, 
$400  at  4  percent 

2.  Depreciation,  200  years 

3.  Taxes  on  bin,  estimate 

4.  Insurance  on  bin 

Total  annual  fixed  costs 
Variable  costs  (assumes  bin  is  filled  to  capacity  until  loan  maturity) 

1.  Insurance  on  wheat  (None  on  loan  wheat) 

2.  Taxes  on  personal  property         $20.00  2*0 
(if  owned  on  April  l) 

3.  Shrinkage  (12$  to  11$)  =  1.1$)       2^-75  2-5 

4.  Treatment  for  insects  40.00  4.0 

Variable  costs  $  84.75  8.5 

Total  costs  128.59  12.9 

These  calculations  do  not  include  anything  for  annual  repairs  on  structures, 
labor  for  filling  and  emptying  bins,  and  loss  from  quality  deterioration. 

For  those  who  can  qualify,  the  above -listed  costs  may  be  reduced  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  five-year  tax  write-off.  In  our  example,  this  saving,  for  a  per- 
son whose  taxable  net  income  is  "over  $2,000  and  not  over  $4,000,"  would  be: 

$400  -J-  5  years  =  $80.00  depreciation  x  24.6$  =  $19.68  =  2.0  cents  a  bushel, 
reduction  in  storage  costs. 

IV.  Normal  Price  Gains --See  p.  21-24,  Extension  Circular  711,  "When  To  Market  Grains' 

The  average  increases  in  wheat  prices  after  harvest  in  the  period  1938-1951  were 
as  follows: 

A.  July  15  to  December  15,  11  cents 

B.  July  15  to  April  15,  15*5  cents 

The  period  from  1938  to  1951  was  one  of  rapidly  rising  prices.  In  general, 
prices  more  than  doubled. 

V.  Risks  and  Precautions  in  Storing  Wheat --See  USDA  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  20091 

A.  Risks 

Some  of  the  risks  in  planning  to  store  wheat  on  farms  are: 

1.  Wheat  is  often  too  wet  at  harvest  to  store  safely. 
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2.  The  farmer  is  responsible  for  preventable  deterioration  in  quality  as 
long  as  he  has  the  grain  stored  on  his  farm. 

B.  Precautions 

Although  one  cannot  be  certain  that  any  lot  of  grain  will  keep, the  following 
measures  will  help  to  keep  losses  to  a  minimum: 

1.  Do  not  store  wheat  at  a  moisture  content  above  12  percent.  This  means 
that  the  wettest  should  not  exceed  this  limit. 

2.  Be  sure  the  wheat  is  free  from  weeds  and  trash. 
3-  Treat  bins  and  wheat  for  insects. 

k.     Keep  out  mice  and  rats. 

5.  Inspect  the  grain  regularly;  rake  the  top  layer  if  crusting  begins. 

-30- 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

(see  enclosed  list  of  TV  Programs) 


Farm  TV  Topics  for  June 

June  brings  a  lot  of  activity  in  the  garden,  the  orchard 
and  the  lawn.  This  means  that  you'll  be  spending  quite  a  bit  of  your 
time  outside.  But  you  can  get  some  timely  information  for  carrying 
on  your  work  if  you'll  stay  inside  long  enough  to  watch  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  television  show. 

Specialists  are  busy  now  preparing  timely  information  that 
will  be  of  help  to  you  when  you  are  working  outside.   Some  of  the 
topics  that  will  be  presented  are  how  to  control  weeds  in  corn,  how 
to  take  care  of  your  lawn  and  how  to  take  care  of  club  calves  in  the 
summer. 

The  program  "Farming  Today"  is  seen  Monday  through  Friday 
at  12:45  p.m.  on  WCIA,  channel  3,  Champaign.   Some  of  the  topics 

m believes  may  be  of  interest  to  viewers  in 

this  area  are  listed  below. 

(See  enclosed  program  list  for  topics  of  interest  in  your 

county. ) 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Vegetable  School  Scheduled 

4-H  Club  leaders  who  have  members  in  vegetable  projects 
will  be  able  to  pick  up  some  helpful  information  at  the  vegetable 
judging  school  (Date) in  the     (Place) at  (Time). 

Norman  Oebker,  vegetable  specialist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  will  conduct  the  judging  school. 
All  adults  working  with  youngsters  are  invited  and  may  bring  some 

I  of  their  vegetable  project  members  if  they  wish. 
Besides  information  on  judging,  Oebker  will  have  infor- 
mation on  vegetable  varieties,  insects,  diseases  and  weeds  that  will 
be  helpful  in  training  young  people  in  growing  vegetables,  exhibiting 
at  fairs,  judging  contests  and  handling  and  marketing  vegetables. 

-30- 
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Here  is  a  schedule  of  meetings  in  the  state: 

June  16,  Edwards ville,  Edwardsville  High  School,  8:00  p.m.  CUT. 

June  17,  Carmi,  Farm  Bureau  Building,  7:30  p.m.  CST. 

June  19,  Carbondale,  Horticulture  Quonset  Hut,  Southern  Illi- 
nois University,  2:00  p.m.  CST. 

June  21,  Urbana,  Vegetable  Crops  Building,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, 8:00  p.m.  CDT. 

June  22,  Effingham,  Farm  Bureau  Building,  7:30  p.m.  CST. 

June  25,  Amboy,  Farm  Bureau  Building,  7:30  p.m.  CDT. 

July  1,  Springfield,  Farm  Bureau  Building,  8:30  p.m.  CDT 

July  15,  Downers  Grove,  Horticulture  Experiment  Station, 
8:00  p.m.  CDT. 

July  16,  Lewistown,  National  Bank  Building,  8:00  p.m.  CST. 


From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers  and  Assistants 

(Follow-up  Story  on  1954  Keeping-Fit  Field  Day) 

Field  Day  Shows  4-H  Members  How  to  Keep  Fit 

4-H  Keeping-Fit  Field  Day  attracted  a  crowd  of  county 

rural  young  people  to  the  in  on ,  where  they 

found  out  how  strong  and  physically  fit  they  were  in  relation  to 
other  young  people  their  age. 

From  in  the  morning  until  In  the  afternoon, 

the  4-H  Club  members  took  part  in  tests  so  that  each  one  would  know 
how  healthy  he  actually  was.  They  also  learned  at  the  same  time  how 
to  keep  themselves  physically  fit  and  how  to  make  themselves  stronger 
and  more  healthy. 

First  the  youngsters  were  weighed  and  measured  and  given  a 
body-type  score  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  were  growing 
according  to  schedule.  Then  they  ran  60  yards  to  check  their  speed 
and  to  learn  how  promptly  their  heart  beat  returned  to  normal.  This 
was  a  test  of  breathing  capacity. 

Situps,  broad  jump  and  arm-pull  exercises  tested  their  mus- 
cular strength.  Front  and  back  bends  checked  their  body  flexibility. 
Finally,  they  ran  400  yards  to  find  out  how  much  endurance  they  had. 
Then  they  compared  their  scores  with  the  standards  to  determine  their 
fitness  levels. 

The  field-day  tests  were  conducted  by  the  state  4-H  Club  of- 
fice and  D.  M.  Hall  extension  specialist  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  assisted  by  Eric  Hughes  and  Charles  M.  Tipton, 
physical  fitness  specialists  from  the  University. 

More  than  parents  of  the  4-H  Club  members  were  also 

present  to  watch  the  activity.  local  4-H  Club  leaders  attended. 

"This  day  was  an  important  milestone  in  the  lives  of  the 

youths  who  took  part,"  said  ,  farm  adviser,  "because  it  gave 

them  scores  that  show  how  fit  they  are.  But  the  experience  will  not 
mean  much  to  them  unless  those  who  took  part  this  year  increase  their 
training  in  order  that  they  may  be  in  better  condition  next  year." 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers  and  Assistants 

(Advance  Story  No.  3  on  1954  Keeping-Fit  Field  Day) 

Will  Test  Physical  Fitness  of  4-H'ers 

Keeping-Fit  Field  Day  on  at  is 

the  day  when county  4-H  Club  members  put  special  emphasis 

on  the  health  H  of  the  four  H's. 

Every  4-H  member  who  enrolls  in  the  series  of  tests  will 
be  weighed,  measured  and  tested  with  a  variety  of  exercises  to  find 
out  how  fit  he  or  she  is  physically,  says  (Assistant)  Farm  Adviser 


After  these  tests  of  strength,  flexibility,  speed,  endurance 
and  organic  fitness  have  been  given,  each  4-H'er  will  be  graded  against 
standard  score  tables  that  will  tell  him  how  he  compares  in  fitness 
with  others  his  age. 

He  will  also  be  given  a  body-type  growth  chart  that  will 

establish  his  growth  schedule.  Years  of  tests  have  shown  that  many 

4-H  youngsters  are  off  schedule  in  their  growth  rate  and  do  not  know 

it. 

Strength,  flexibility  and  endurance  are  very  important  in 

this  age  of  "take  it  easy,"  says.  A  recent  New  York  test 

showed  that  more  than  half  of  the  children  tested  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  19  years  failed  a  simple  muscular  test .  The  research  workers 
predict  that  these  children  will  have  aching  backs  when  they  get  older 
because  their  back  muscles  are  weak  from  lack  of  exercise. 

While  56  percent  of  these  U.  S.  children  failed  the  test, 
92  percent  of  Italian  and  Austrian  children  given  the  same  test  passed 
it.  The  European  children  were  stronger,  more  graceful  and  agile  be- 
cause they  walked  to  school,  climbed  stairs  instead  of  taking  the  ele- 
vator and  got  their  recreation  from  active  exercise  rather  than  from 
going  to  the  movies, 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers  and  Assistants 

(Advance  Story  No.  1  on  195^  Keeping-Pit  Field  Day) 

Hold  Keeping-Fit  Day  on  (date) 

Highest  point  of  interest  in  the  county  4-H  Club 

health  activity  will  come  on  Keeping-Pit  Field  Day,  which  will  be 
held  on  ,  at  the  in 


Farm  (Home)  Adviser says  the  ^-H 

keeping-fit  program  gives  4-H  boys  and  girls  a  definite  program  and 
goals  for  keeping  themselves  well  and  strong. 

Specialists  from  the  University  of  Illinois  will  be  in  the 
county  on  Keeping-Fit  Field  Day  to  conduct  the  tests  and  exercises 
that  will  show  4-H'ers  just  how  strong  and  physically  fit  they  really 
are. 

So  far  Illinois  is  the  only  state  that  has  organized  such 
a  program  for  its  rural  young  people,  says.  The  keeping- 
fit  activity  has  been  used  since  19^1  to  stimulate  the  interest  of 
the  4-H'ers  in  their  physical  growth  and  health. 

This  program  is  different  from  other  health  programs  be- 
cause it  puts  the  responsibility  for  good  health  and  physical  strength 
on  each  individual  youngster  instead  of  on  doctors  and  nurses.   It 
emphasizes  the  need  for  boys  and  girls  to  keep  healthy  and  shows  them 
how  they  can  improve  their  health  instead  of  helping  them  to  get  well 
again  after  they  become  sick. 

Keeping-fit  activities  have  been  designed  to  take  a  regular 
place  in  the  recreational  program  of  every  agricultural  4-H  Club. 
Tumbling  is  another  physical  education  activity  that  4-H  Club  members 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  in  addition  to  the  keeping-fit  ex- 
ercises they  will  learn  at  the  Keeping-Fit  Field  Day. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,   Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers  and  Assistants 

(Advance  Story  No .   2  on  1954  Keeping-Fit   Field  Day) 

Experts  to  Teach  Fitness  to  County  4-H'ers 

Eric  Hughes  and  Charles  M.   Tipton,   both  physical  education 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Illinois,   will  be  in  charge  of  the  4-H 
Keeping-Fit   Field  Day  on  ,   according  to  Farm  Adviser 


The  Keeping-Fit  Field  Day  will  be  held  

[date] 

at      o'clock  at   the  in . 

(time)  (place j  (town) 

Hughes  is  now  on  the  physical  education  staff  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  Seattle.   Four  years  ago  he  also  helped  with 
the  Illinois  keeping-fit  program.  He  is  an  expert  tumbler  and  has 
put  on  many  demonstrations  of  this  skill  in  Illinois.  Tipton  has 
taken  graduate  work  in  the  fitness  laboratory  at  the  University  and 
taught  physical  education  at  Lena  high  school  last  year. 

says  that  both  of  these  young  men  are  fully 

qualified  to  show  and  teach  county  4-H  members  the  im- 
portance of  health  and  physical  fitness.  During  the  field  day  they 
will  show  important  exercises  to  build  up  and  maintain  the  best 
physical  fitness,  and  then  they  will  test  the  4-H'ers  to  measure  their 
present  level  of  fitness. 

The  series  of  tests  first  will  determine  the  growth  rate 
and  the  physical  fitness  of  the  boys  and  girls.  Then  Hughes  and 
Tipton  will  explain  how  the  4-H'ers  can  improve  their  present  physical 
condition  and  raise  their  fitness  scores. 

-more- 
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Keeping-Fit  -  2 

Finally,  the  specialists  will  teach  the  boys  and  girls 
some  of  the  fundamentals  of  tumbling.  They  believe  that  tumbling 
is  an  excellent  conditioner  as  well  as  a  good  recreational  and 
entertainment  activity  for  club  programs. 

Parents  are  especially  invited  to  attend  the  field  day 

exercises,  says.   It  is  important  that  they  know  the 

results  of  the  tests  and  find  out  what  they  can  do  to  help  make 
their  children  more  physically  fit.  The  specialists  will  explain 
why  proper  food,  sleep  and  exercise  are  so  important  in  youth  as 
the  means  for  building  a  sturdy  base  for  good  adult  health. 

4-H'ers  who  make  improvement  over  their  last  year's  scores 

will  be  rewarded  with  a  keeping-fit  emblem,  according  to  . 

These  emblems  will  be  distributed  at  the  county  4-H  Achievement 
Day  program  next  fall. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers  and  Assistants 

(Advance  Story  No .  2  on  195^  Keeping-Fit  Field  Day) 

Experts  to  Teach  Fitness  to  County  4-H'ers 

Eric  Hughes  and  Charles  M.  Tipton,  both  physical  education 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  4-H 
Keeping-Fit  Field  Day  on  ,  according  to  Farm  Adviser 


The  Keeping-Fit  Field  Day  will  be  held 

(date; 

at      o'clock  at  the in . 

(time)  (place)  (town) 

Hughes  is  now  on  the  physical  education  staff  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  Seattle.  Four  years  ago  he  also  helped  with 
the  Illinois  keeping-fit  program.  He  Is  an  expert  tumbler  and  has 
put  on  many  demonstrations  of  this  skill  in  Illinois.  Tipton  has 
taken  graduate  work  in  the  fitness  laboratory  at  the  University  and 
taught  physical  education  at  Lena  high  school  last  year. 

says  that  both  of  these  young  men  are  fully 

qualified  to  show  and  teach  county  4-H  members  the  im- 
portance of  health  and  physical  fitness.  During  the  field  day  they 
will  show  important  exercises  to  build  up  and  maintain  the  best 
physical  fitness,  and  then  they  will  test  the  4-H'ers  to  measure  their 
present  level  of  fitness. 

The  series  of  tests  first  will  determine  the  growth  rate 
and  the  physical  fitness  of  the  boys  and  girls.  Then  Hughes  and 
Tipton  will  explain  how  the  4-H'ers  can  improve  their  present  physical 
condition  and  raise  their  fitness  scores. 

-more- 
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Keeping-Fit  -  2 

Finally,  the  specialists  will  teach  the  boys  and  girls 
some  of  the  fundamentals  of  tumbling.  They  believe  that  tumbling 
is  an  excellent  conditioner  as  well  as  a  good  recreational  and 
entertainment  activity  for  club  programs. 

Parents  are  especially  invited  to  attend  the  field  day 

exercises,  says.   It  is  important  that  they  know  the 

results  of  the  tests  and  find  out  what  they  can  do  to  help  make 
their  children  more  physically  fit.  The  specialists  will  explain 
why  proper  food,  sleep  and  exercise  are  so  important  in  youth  as 
the  means  for  building  a  sturdy  base  for  good  adult  health, 

4-H'ers  who  make  improvement  over  their  last  year's  scores 

will  be  rewarded  with  a  keeping-fit  emblem,  according  to  . 

These  emblems  will  be  distributed  at  the  county  4-H  Achievement 
Day  program  next  fall. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE- 
Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Crops  Field  Day  July  15-16  at  Wyoming 

county  farmers  may  be  interested  in  attend- 


ing the  Crops  Field  Day  scheduled  for  July  15  and  16  at  Shafer's 
airport  near  Wyoming,  Stark  county. 

Farm  Adviser  says  the  purpose  of  this 

on-the-farm  demonstration  is  to  show  how  practical  it  is  to  dry  grain 
and  hay.   Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  drying  early-combined 
oats,  hay  and  corn. 

All  the  latest  types  of  crop-drying  equipment  will  be 

demonstrated,  says.   Equipment  will  include  picker- she  Hers, 

trailer  shellers  and  sheller  attachments,  combines,  balers,  field 
choppers,  blowers,  crushers,  augers,  elevators,  conveyors  and  self- 
unloading  wagons.  Also,  all  types  of  storage  buildings  will  be  put 
up  on  the  site. 

Equipment  exhibits  from  9  until  10  a.m.  will  open  the  pro- 
gram, which  will  be  the  same  on  both  days.   From  10  until  12  noon, 
Frank  Andrew,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  will  demonstrate  drying  equipment. 
After  lunch  Andrew  will  serve  as  master  of  ceremonies  for  a  short 
formal  program  on  feeding  values,  marketing,  storage  and  harvesting 
as  related  to  crop  drying.  Then  the  equipment  will  be  demonstrated 
again. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Field  Day  -  2 

Batch  dryers  will  be  in  operation.  The  number  of  different 
makes  used  vill  depend  on  the  amount  of  grain  available.  Andrew  will 
go  from  one  machine  to  the  next,  explaining  the  operation  of  each  and 
let  the  exhibitor  operate  his  dryer. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Artificially  Sired  Cows  Are  High  Producers 


Artificially  sired  calves  are  developing  into  high-producing, 
profitable  dairy  cows  on  many  Illinois  farms,  says  Farm  Adviser  


Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  records  show  that  these 
artificially  sired  cows  are  producing  nearly  twice  as  much  butterfat 
as  the  average  dairy  cow  in  Illinois. 

C.  S.  Rhode,  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Department  of 
Dairy  Science,  checked  DHIA  production  records  of  1,205  daughters  of 
bulls  now  in  service  at  the  Northern  Illinois  Breeding  Co-op  at 
Hampshire.  The  daughters  averaged  12,492  pounds  of  milk  and  470 
pounds  of  butterfat . 

This  470-pound  average  for  butterfat  compares  with  255 
pounds  produced  by  the  average  cow  in  Illinois  or  with  a  413-pound 

average  for  all  cows  on  DHIA  test,  says  .  All  records 

were  figured  on  the  basis  of  mature  cows. 

Dairymen  in  county  are  served  by  the  North- 
ern Illinois  Breeding  Co-op,  which  is  one  of  two  cooperatives  in  Illi' 

nois.  The  high  production  of  the  artificially  sired  cows,  

says,  makes  it  possible  for  dairymen  to  reduce  production  costs  and 
increase  their  net  incomes. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Home  Advisers 

Children  in  Car  Need  Extra  Precautions 

A  few  special  precautions  whenever  you  have  children 
riding  in  your  car  can  help  guarantee  an  accident-free  trip,  says 
,  county  home  adviser. 

For  example ,  if  you  want  your  children  to  ride  in  the  rear 
seat  of  a  four-door  car,  install  an  outside  latch  that  keeps  the 
door  from  being  opened  from  the  inside. 

The  locking  mechanism  on  some  cars  can  be  fixed  so  that 
the  inside  handle  won't  work  so  long  as  the  push-button  lock  is  down 
This  requires  only  a  small  adjustment  by  a  mechanic,  says, 

Doors  can  cause  trouble  even  when  you're  stopped.  Be  sure 
children's  hands  and  feet  are  clear  of  the  door  before  closing  it. 

It's  also  a  good  idea,  says  ,  to  teach  chil- 
dren to  stay  seated  whenever  the  car  is  moving.   If  they  can't  see 
what's  going  on  without  standing  up,  get  them  a  raised  seat. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

(to  go  with  enclosed  mat) 


Soil  Fertility  Series 


How  Much  Phosphorus  Do  You  Get  in  Fertilizers 


Soils  that  test  low  in  phosphorus  cannot  produce  high  yields 
of  corn  or  other  crops,  regardless  of  how  much  nitrogen  or  other  plant 
food  you  add,  until  the  phosphorus  need  is  supplied. 

More  than  60  percent  of  the  farm  land  in  Illinois  needs 
phosphorus,  says  C.  M.  Linsley,  extension  agronomist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois.  A  large  part  of  these  soils  test  low  or  very  low  in 
available  phosphorus. 

Phosphorus  can  be  added  to  the  soil  by  applying  rock  phos- 
phate, superphosphate,  triple  superphosphate  or  mixed  fertilizers. 
The  important  thing  is  to  get  on  enough  of  the  plant  food  phosphorus. 
The  accompanying  chart  shows  the  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  contained 
in  100  pounds  of  each  of  the  three  common  single  phosphate  fertilizers 
and  one  mixed  fertilizer. 

If  your  soil  tests  low  in  phosphorus,  it  needs  1,300  pounds 
of  rock  phosphate  for  an  8-  to  10-year  period,  or  760  pounds  of  super- 
phosphate for  a  4-year  period. 

This  amount  of  superphosphate  is  considerably  higher  than 
the  original  recommendations.  The  new  recommendations  are  designed 
to  raise  the  yield  level  and  to  build  up  the  phosphorus  level  in  the 
soil. 

If  you  use  an  0-20-20  mixed  fertilizer  to  supply  the  phos- 
phorus for  a  low-testing  soil,  you  will  need  760  pounds.  This  is  the 
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same  amount  as  you  would  use  of  superphosphate.  The  reason  is  that 
superphosphate  (0-20-0)  and  0-20-20  carry  the  same  amount  of  phos- 
phoric acid. 

If  you  use  10-10-10,  you  will  need  1,520  pounds  to  supply 
the  same  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  as  760  pounds  of  superphosphate. 
This  is  because  100  pounds  of  10-10-10  contains  only  half  as  much 
phosphoric  acid  as  100  pounds  of  superphosphate  (0-20-0). 

Here  is  the  amount  of  each  of  the  various  fertilizers  you 

would  need  to  use  on  a  soil  testing  low  in  available  phosphorus: 

Rock  phosphate  1,300  pounds  for  8-10  years 

Superphosphate  ( 0-20-0 ) 

Triple  superphosphate  ( 0-45-0 ) 

4-16-16 

3-12-12 

10-10-10 

When  you  apply  fertilizers,  your  results  don't  depend  on 

how  much  money  you  spend  or  how  many  bags  of  fertilizer  you  use  to 

the  acre.  The  important  thing  is  how  much  phosphorus  and  other 

plant  food  you  add  to  the  soil. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Farm  Adviser  Fill-in 

Tips  on  Fighting  Field  Fires 

Wet  gunny  sacks,  a  fire  extinguisher  and  a  tractor-plow 
combination  can  help  you  save  your  grain  field  in  case  of  fire,  says 
Farm  Adviser  . 

What  you  do  during  the  first  few  minutes  after  the  fire 
starts  may  determine  whether  or  not  you  save  your  crop.  A  carbon 
tetrachloride  or  soda  acid  fire  extinguisher  may  put  the  fire  out  if 
it's  not  too  big.  Gunny  sacks  soaked  in  water  will  also  help  while 
the  fire's  small. 

If  it  looks  as  if  you  can't  put  the  fire  out,  says, 

call  the  fire  department .  Then  use  the  plow  to  make  a  fire  break 
well  ahead  of  the  fire.  You  can  help  to  keep  the  fire  from  jumping 
the  break  by  burning  a  narrow  strip  along  the  break  on  the  same 
side  as  the  fire. 

The  fire  truck  can  wet  down  a  strip  for  a  break,  but  it  may 
not  get  there  soon  enough  to  halt  the  blaze.   It's  better,  says 
,  to  have  the  tractor  and  plow  handy. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Farm  Adviser  Fill-in 

Prevent  Grain  Field  Fires 

Farm  Adviser  today  warned  farmers  that 

their  small  grain  crops  can  disappear  in  a  few  minutes  if  fire  gets 
a  start  in  the  field. 

Exhaust  sparks,  fuel  that's  leaked  or  spilled  and  over- 
heated engines  and  bearings  are  the  three  major  causes  of  field  fires, 

says.  Before  you  start  combining,  look  for  holes 

in  the  muffler  and  tail  pipe  on  your  tractor,  combine  and  truck.   If 
the  muffler  is  located  where  straw  will  catch  on  it,  put  a  smooth 
metal  shield  under  it.  Also,  check  for  leaks  in  the  fuel  line  and 
carburetor. 

Whenever  you  back  your  truck  in  the  field,  says, 

you  run  the  risk  that  the  muffler  and  tail  pipe  may  pick  up  straw. 
It's  better  to  pull  ahead  to  the  grain  tank. 

Refueling  calls  for  care,  too.  Shut  off  the  engine,  and 
let  it  cool  a  couple  of  minutes.  While  the  engine  cools,  you  can 
grease  the  machine  and  make  sure  bearings  and  shafts  aren't  wrapped 
with  straw. 

As  a  final  tip  for  preventing  field  fires,  

offers  this  tip:  Make  sure  the  radiator  or  screen  isn't  plugged.  A 
clogged  air  cleaner,  too,  will  cause  overheating. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Farmers  Who  Hold  Wheat  May  Get  Higher  Prices 

With  the  195^  wheat  crop  in  this  region  expected  to  be  much 
smaller  than  last  year,  farmers  may  make  money  by  holding  their  wheat, 
says  Farm  Adviser . 

Reports  from  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist 
L.  J.  Norton  show  that  a  smaller  wheat  crop  plus  the  government  loan 
program  may  mean  less  "free"  wheat  from  this  area  for  sale  in  the 
markets.  Norton  believes  this  could  cause  a  substantial  increase 
over  present  wheat  prices.  These  prices  are  now  about  65  cents  under 
the  loan  price. 

says  the  prospects  for  a  smaller  wheat  crop  are 

based  on  June  1  estimates  for  the  total  wheat  crop  in  Missouri  and  in 
states  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  At  that  time  195^  production 
was  expected  to  be  about  100  million  bushels  below  the  1953  crop. 
Wheat  in  these  states  is  mainly  soft  wheat  or  the  softer  types  of 
hard  wheat . 

Farmers  in  this  region  placed  nearly  100  million  bushels  of 

wheat  under  loans  or  purchase  agreements  in  1953,  says .  If 

as  much  goes  under  loan  this  year,  the  supply  of  "free"  wheat  for 
sale  will  be  only  about  60  percent  as  large  as  last  year's  supply. 

Farmers  who  have  wheat  with  a  low  moisture  content  may  be 
able  to  hold  it  for  higher  prices..  They  could  either  store  it  on 
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the  farm  or  use  short-time  storage  in  local  elevators  that  may  have 
unused  space  until  corn  and  beans  are  harvested. 

A  stronger  demand  may  also  help  the  price  of  soft  wheat. 
This  demand  is  largely  the  result  of  relatively  low  prices  for  this  type 
compared  with  others.  These  lower  prices  stimulated  the  use  of  soft 
wheat  for  feed  and  milling  and  also  for  export . 
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Farm  Mvisers '  Conference 


Poultry  House  Designs 

Two  new  developments  in  poultry  house  planning  will  make  it  easier  to 
answer  farmers'  questions  on  the  subject: 

1.  The  Midwest  Plan  Service  is  actively  working  on  the  develop- 
ment of  new  poultry  house  plans.  Preliminary  designs  have 
been  circulated  to  all  cooperating  states,  and  the  six  or 
eight  new  plans  they  are  developing  should  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution within  two  to  three  months. 

2.  The  Agricultural  Engineering  Department,  working  coopera- 
tively with  the  Poultry  Division,  has  developed  a  new  laying 
house  plan,  No.  532,  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  a  house  to 
accommodate  flocks  in  the  size  range  of  1,000  hens. 

Plan  532  is  35  feet  wide.  When  built  96  feet  long,  as  detailed  in  the 
plan,  it  will  house  about  1,000  hens.  However,  the  length  can  be  varied  to  accom- 
modate flocks  ranging  from  about  500  to  2,000  birds. 

The  primary  objective  in  developing  this  plan  was  to  design  a  building 
that  would  do  a  good  job  of  meeting  the  requirements  for  satisfactory  poultry  hous- 
ing and  also  be  reasonably  economical  to  build.  Here  are  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant structural  and  arrangement  features  of  the  plan: 

1.  Pole  frame  with  pressure -treated  planks  forming  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  wall.  Planks  extend  1  foot  below  grade  and  2  feet 
above  grade. 

2.  One-inch  wood  siding,  or  other  material  of  equal  or  better  in- 
sulating quality,  for  the  siding  above  the  planks. 

3.  A  reasonably  flat  roof  so  that  ceiling  can  be  placed  on  under- 
side of  rafters. 

k.     Insulating  material  for  ceiling  to  help  prevent  excessively 
low  winter  temperatures  in  the  house. 

5.  Large  areas  of  openable  space  in  each  wall  to  provide  free 
air  movement  through  the  house  in  summer. 

6.  Natural  ventilation  provided  by  air  movement  through  windows 
in  front  wall,  openable  panels  in  rear  wall  and  ventilator  in 
the  ridge. 

7.  Feeders  and  waterers  over  the  dropping  pit  area  to  confine 
spillage  from  waterers  and  most  of  droppings  to  this  area. 

8.  Large  doors  in  each  end  so  that  house  can  be  cleaned  with 
mechanical  equipment. 

9.  Roosts  built  in  portable  sections  so  that  they  can  be  moved 
out  of  the  way  for  cleaning. 

Plan  532,  which  consists  of  two  sheets,  is  available  from  the  Agricultural 
Engineering  Department  at  a  cost  of  30  cents. 

James  0.  Curtis 
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Farm  Advisers'  Conference 


Irrigation 

The  main  purpose  of  irrigation  is  to  supply  moisture  to  the  crop.  Irri- 
gation alone  cannot  be  successful  unless  good  farm  management  provides  all  the  other 
factors  necessary  for  high  yields.  Irrigation  can  probably  help  you  if  you  can 
answer  "yes"  to  these  three  questions: 

1.  Have  I  done  all  I  can  to  get  maximum  yields  without  irrigation? 

2.  Do  I  have  good  drainage? 

3.  Do  I  have  plenty  of  water? 

Each  field  to  be  irrigated  is  an  individual  case.  An  irrigation  system 
is  not  flexible  like  a  farm  tractor,  which  has  the  power  and  speed  requirements  to 
do  a  wide  range  of  Jobs.  The  irrigation  system  must  be  designed  to  fit  the  partic- 
ular field  you  want  to  irrigate. 

Generally  farmers  do  not  have  the  time,  information  or  experience  to  design 
their  own  irrigation  systems.  Any  reliable  dealer  has  engineering  design  service 
available  from  irrigation  equipment  firms.  Selling  irrigation  equipment  is  a  com- 
petitive business,  and  the  farmer  can  benefit  from  contacting  several  manufacturers 
before  deciding  what  type  of  system  to  buy.  Each  dealer  should  be  required  to 
guarantee  operation  and  performance  according  to  the  soil,  the  field,  and  the  crop. 
Equipment  bought  without  the  "free"  engineering  service  of  the  company  will  cost 
exactly  the  same  as  if  the  company  had  visited  the  farm  and  designed  the  system. 
Naturally  no  company  will  guarantee  performance  or  operation  unless  they  design 
the  system. 

B.  F.  Muirheid 
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Farm  Advisers'  Conference 


Poultry  House  Designs 

Two  new  developments  in  poultry  house  planning  will  make  it  easier  to 
answer  farmers'  questions  on  the  subject: 

1.  The  Midwest  Plan  Service  is  actively  working  on  the  develop- 
ment of  new  poultry  house  plans.  Preliminary  designs  have 
teen  circulated  to  all  cooperating  states,  and  the  six  or 
eight  new  plans  they  are  developing  should  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution within  two  to  three  months. 

2.  The  Agricultural  Engineering  Department,  working  coopera- 
tively with  the  Poultry  Division,  has  developed  a  new  laying 
house  plan,  No.  532,  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  a  house  to 
accommodate  flocks  in  the  size  range  of  1,000  hens. 

Plan  532  is  35  feet  wide.  When  built  96  feet  long,  as  detailed  in  the 
plan,  it  will  house  about  1,000  hens.  However,  the  length  can  be  varied  to  accom- 
modate flocks  ranging  from  about  500  to  2,000  birds. 

The  primary  objective  in  developing  this  plan  was  to  design  a  building 
that  would  do  a  good  job  of  meeting  the  requirements  for  satisfactory  poultry  hous- 
ing and  also  be  reasonably  economical  to  build.  Here  are  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant structural  and  arrangement  features  of  the  plan: 

1.  Pole  frame  with  pressure -treated  planks  forming  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  wall.  Planks  extend  1  foot  below  grade  and  2  feet 
above  grade. 

2.  One -inch  wood  siding,  or  other  material  of  equal  or  better  in- 
sulating quality,  for  the  siding  above  the  planks. 

3.  A  reasonably  flat  roof  so  that  ceiling  can  be  placed  on  under- 
side of  rafters. 

k.     Insulating  material  for  ceiling  to  help  prevent  excessively 
low  winter  temperatures  in  the  house. 

5«  Large  areas  of  openable  space  in  each  wall  to  provide  free 
air  movement  through  the  house  in  summer. 

6.  Natural  ventilation  provided  by  air  movement  through  windows 
in  front  wall,  openable  panels  in  rear  wall  and  ventilator  in 
the  ridge. 

7.  Feeders  and  waterers  over  the  dropping  pit  area  to  confine 
spillage  from  waterers  and  most  of  droppings  to  this  area. 

8.  Large  doors  in  each  end  so  that  house  can  be  cleaned  with 
mechanical  equipment. 

9.  Roosts  built  in  portable  sections  so  that  they  can  be  moved 
out  of  the  way  for  cleaning. 

Plan  532,  which  consists  of  two  sheets,  is  available  from  the  Agricultural 
Engineering  Department  at  a  cost  of  30  cents. 

James  0.  Curtis 
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Farm  Advisers1  Conference 


Grain  Storage  Buildings 

Indications  are  that  the  questions  that  will  be  asked  most  often  during 
the  next  few  months  in  the  farm  building  field  will  have  to  do  with  grain  storage. 
Most  of  them  will  relate  either  to  building  new  storage  or  to  remodeling  existing 
structures  for  grain  storage. 

When  building  new  storage,  the  farmer  will  be  faced  with  the  problem  of 
deciding  whether  to  buy  some  type  of  prefabricated  building  or  to  build  the  struc- 
ture on  the  farm  from  stock  material.  If  he  decides  on  a  prefabricated  building, 
probably  the  best  advice  that  can  be  given  him  is  to  buy  from  a  reliable  company 
and  to  carefully  follow  the  company's  directions  for  assembling  and  erecting.  If  he 
decides  to  build  the  structure  on  the  farm  from  stock  material,  he  will  probably 
need  more  help.  He  should  either  get  a  plan  from  a  reliable  source  and  carefully 
follow  it,  or  he  should  hire  a  builder  experienced  in  constructing  grain  storage 
structures. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  give  constructive  help  to  the  farmer  who  wants 
to  remodel  an  old  building  for  grain  storage.  These  old  buildings  vary  so  greatly 
that  no  standard  set  of  recommendations  will  apply.  Probably  the  best  procedure 
to  follow  is  a  plan  for  a  building  of  the  type  into  which  the  old  building  is  to 
be  remodeled.  While  the  plan  cannot  be  followed  to  detail,  it  will  serve  as  a  guide 
to  such  things  as  size  of  framing  members,  method  of  bracing  and  method  of  making 
joints  between  members. 

The  Agricultural  Engineering  Department  is  working  on  the  problem  of  re- 
modeling ear  corn  cribs  for  shelled  corn  and  small  grain  storage.  We  are  attempt- 
ing to  develop  a  standard  procedure  or  set  of  recommendations  that  can  be  used  for 
remodeling  all  the  more  common  types  of  cribs.  If  we  are  successful,  we  hope  to 
have  the  information  available  for  distribution  by  late  this  summer. 

Limited  quantities  of  the  following  free  publications  relating  to  grain 
storage  are  available  from  the  Agricultural  Engineering  Department: 

Illinois  Circular  692  -  Storing  Soybeans  on  the  Farm 
Illinois  Leaflet  -  Safe  Loads  on  Wooden  Beams 
Midwest  Plan  Service  Booklet  -  Grain  Storage  Building  Plans 
U.S.D.A.  Farmers1  Bulletin  2009  -  Storage  of  Small  Grains  and 

Shelled  Corn  on  the  Farm 
U.S.D.A.  Farmers'  Bulletin  2010  -  Storage  of  Ear  Corn  on  the  Farm 
U.S.D.A.  Leaflet  No.  314  -  Inclined  Column  Grain  Dryer 
U.S.D.A.  Leaflet  No.  331  -  Drying  Shelled  Corn  and  Small  Grain 

With  Heated  Air 
U.S.D.A.  Leaflet  No.  332  -  Drying  Shelled  Com  and  Small  Grain 

With  Unheated  Air 
U.S.D.A.  Leaflet  No.  333  -  Drying  Ear  Corn  With  Heated  Air 
U.S.D.A.  Leaflet  No.  33^  -  Drying  Ear  Corn  With  Unheated  Air 
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Farm  Advisers'  Conference 


Storing  Silage  In  Horizontal  Silos 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  why  farmers  are  interested  in  the  horizon- 
tal storage  of  silage.  They  are  (l)  the  lower  initial  cost  of  such  structures  and 
(2)  the  desire  to  save  labor  in  handling  silage. 

Following  are  the  approximate  initial  costs  of  various  silage  structures: 

1.  Stack  on  concrete  slab $1.00  per  ton 

2.  Earth  trench  with  slab  floor $2.00  -  $3.00  per  ton 

3.  Trench  with  concrete  floor  and  walls. ..  .$5.00  -  $6.00  per  ton 

k.     Above-ground  horizontal,  concrete  or 

wood $5.00  -  $6.00  per  ton 

5.  Upright  masonry  silo $10.00  -  $15.00  per  ton 

Horizontal  silos  can  be  filled  by  driving  wagons  or  trucks  through  and 
dumping  directly  into  the  silo.  Where  one  end  of  the  silo  is  closed,  it  is  feasible 
to  dump  over  the  closed  end,  forming  a  ramp  of  silage  within  the  silo  that  can  later 
be  driven  over.  If  the  closed  end  is  above  ground,  this  method  of  dumping  will  re- 
quire an  earth  ramp  outside  the  silo  wall. 

Silage  in  horizontal  silos  must  be  packed  thoroughly  to  avoid  excessive 
spoilage.  The  best  way  is  to  drive  over  it  continuously  with  one  or  more  tractors. 
Silage  should  be  added  in  thin  layers  and  kept  slightly  higher  in  the  center. 

To  simplify  feeding,  the  horizontal  silo  should  be  located  near  the  feed- 
ing area.   The  silage  can  be  removed  with  a  tractor  scoop  and  delivered  to  the  feed 
bunk.  But  a  more  popular  method  is  to  self -feed  from  the  trench  silo,  using  a  mov- 
able feeding  gate. 

Silo  size  should  be  planned  to  fit  the  herd.  At  least  a  4-inch  slice  of 
silage  should  be  removed  daily.  For  self -feeding,  the  feeding  gate  should  be  large 
enough  to  allow  l/2  foot  of  manger  space  per  cow.   If  silage  is  to  be  self -fed,  it 
should  be  no  more  than  8  feet  deep. 

Satisfactory  horizontal  silos  can  be  made  of  treated  wood,  concrete,  and 
concrete  masonry.  The  concrete  silo  may  be  cast  in  place,  or  the  wall  panels  may 
be  cast  on  the  floor  and  tipped  into  desired  position  with  the  power  lift  on  a  farm 
tractor. 

A  word  of  advice  to  the  farmer  who  plans  to  build  a  horizontal  silo  is  to 
see  a  few  of  these  silos  on  neighboring  farms  on  in  nearby  counties  and  profit  from 
other  people's  experiences. 


John  C.  Campbell 
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Farm  Advisers*  Conference 


Earth -Moving  Equipment 

Since  the  type  of  equipment  varies  with  the  job,  the  easiest  way  to  com- 
ment on  the  equipment  is  by  type  of  Job. 

Trenching.  The  various  trencher  attachments  made  for  jeeps  and  farm 
tractors  are  seldom  satisfactory  for  laying  drain  tile  on  flat  grades.  They  are 
fairly  good  for  laying  water  pipes,  although  they  are  slow  unless  the  digging  is 
easy.  For  tile  drainage,  it  will  usually  pay  to  get  a  contractor  who  has  the  old 
reliable  machines,  such  as  Buckeye,  Barber -Greene ,  Cleveland,  Parsons,  and  Badger. 
The  first  three  are  most  common  in  Illinois. 

Terracing.  Probably  the  most  economical  machine  (counting  all  costs)  is 
the  motor  grader  with  an  experienced  operator.  This  equipment  rents  for  around  $15 
an  hour.  But  the  farm  plow  is  what  most  farmers  will  use  because  every  farm  lias 
one,  it's  paid  for,  and  the  farmer  understands  how  to  use  it.  The  plow  builds  an 
excellent  terrace. 

Surface  Drainage.  Two  jobs  are  involved  here --constructing  collection 
ditches  and  smoothing  the  land  so  that  the  water  will  get  to  the  ditches.  Crawler 
tractors  and  scoops  (carry-all)  are  good  for  cutting  the  ditches  and  spreading  the 
dirt  in  low  spots  where  it  will  not  block  water  from  the  ditch.  A  good  operator  is 
essential.  This  equipment  usually  rents  for  $20  an  hour,  but  a  good  operator  will 
give  you  full  value.  Motor  graders  are  sometimes  used, but  they  have  two  disadvan- 
tages: They  can't  carry  dirt  away  from  the  ditch  to  keep  it  from  blocking  water 
entering  the  sides  of  the  ditch.  Also,  most  operators  got  their  training  cutting 
and  maintaining  roadside  ditches,  which  are  different  from  what  you  need  for  sur- 
face drainage  on  cropland.  The  Eversman  leveler  does  a  fairly  good  job  on  ditches 
if  the  are  not  over  a  foot  deep. 

Two  machines  are  used  in  Illinois  for  smoothing  land.  The  Westate,  which 
sells  for  around  $500,  attaches  to  a  farm  tractor.  Eversman  has  a  manually  oper- 
ated machine  of  about  equal  value  for  about  the  same  price.  Eversman  also  has  a 
hydraulically  operated  model  that  gets  the  job  done  twice  as  fast.  But  it  also 
costs  twice  as  much--around  $1,000.  There  are  supposedly  around  500  Eversman  ma- 
chines in  the  southern  half  of  the  state.  This  company  is  reliable  and  careful  to 
give  service  at  all  times . 

Pond  Building.  Bulldozers  build  more  ponds  than  any  other  machine.  They 
are  hard  to  beat  when  you  have  an  operator  who  understands  good  pond  building,  par- 
ticularly in  clay  soils.  They  rent  for  around  $15  an  hour  and  are  probably  the 
cheapest  machine  for  earth  dams  involving  up  to  2,000  cubic  yards.  Crawler  trac- 
tors and  scoops  usually  do  a  better  job  of  placing  the  earth  fill  in  uniform  layers 
and  compacting  it.  But  scoops  are  to  large  to  use  for  fills  of  less  than  2,000  cu- 
bic yards.  On  fills  of  over  3,000  yards,  a  scoop  at  $20  an  hour  will  cost  less 
than  other  machines  in  the  long  run.  Using  a  farm  tractor  and  rotary  scraper  will 
be  long  and  tedious  unless  the  fill  is  a  small  one--less  than  1,000  cubic  yards. 

Miscellaneous.  For  almost  every  job  that  a  farmer  may  do,  someone  has  a 
machine  or  an  attachment  supposed  to  do  it  quicker,  cheaper,  and  easier.  Most  of 
the  machines  do  get  the  job  done.  Often  the  machine  is  a  real  help.  But  sometimes 
it  is  a  poor  investment.  Most  special  jobs  such  as  tiling,  hedge  pulling,  and  heavy 
earth -moving,  can  be  done  more  economically  by  contract. 

B.  J.  Muirheid 
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Farm  Advisers'  Conference 


Irrigation 


The  main  purpose  of  irrigation  is  to  supply  moisture  to  the  crop.  Irri- 
gation alone  cannot  be  successful  unless  good  farm  management  provides  all  the  other 
factors  necessary  for  high  yields.  Irrigation  can  probably  help  you  if  you  can 
answer  "yes"  to  these  three  questions: 

It  Have  I  done  all  I  can  to  get  maximum  yields  without  irrigation? 
2.  Do  I  have  good  drainage? 
3«  Do  I  have  plenty  of  water? 

Each  field  to  be  irrigated  is  an  individual  case.  An  irrigation  system 
is  not  flexible  like  a  farm  tractor,  which  has  the  power  and  speed  requirements  to 
do  a  wide  range  of  jobs.  The  irrigation  system  must  be  designed  to  fit  the  partic- 
ular field  you  want  to  irrigate. 

Generally  fanners  do  not  have  the  time,  information  or  experience  to  design 
their  own  irrigation  systems.  Any  reliable  dealer  has  engineering  design  service 
available  from  irrigation  equipment  firms.  Selling  irrigation  equipment  is  a  com- 
petitive business,  and  the  farmer  can  benefit  from  contacting  several  manufacturers 
before  deciding  what  type  of  system  to  buy.  Each  dealer  should  be  required  to 
guarantee  operation  and  performance  according  to  the  soil,  the  field,  and  the  crop. 
Equipment  bought  without  the  "free"  engineering  service  of  the  company  will  cost 
exactly  the  same  as  if  the  company  had  visited  the  farm  and  designed  the  system. 
Naturally  no  company  will  guarantee  performance  or  operation  unless  they  design 
the  system. 

B.  F.  Muirheid 
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Farm  Advisers'  Conference 


Poultry  House  Designs 

Two  new  developments  in  poultry  house  planning  will  make  it  easier  to 
answer  farmers'  questions  on  the  subject: 

1.  The  Midwest  Plan  Service  is  actively  working  on  the  develop- 
ment of  new  poultry  house  plans.  Preliminary  designs  have 
been  circulated  to  all  cooperating  states,  and  the  six  or 
eight  new  plans  they  are  developing  should  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution within  two  to  three  months. 

2.  The  Agricultural  Engineering  Department,  working  coopera- 
tively with  the  Poultry  Division,  has  developed  a  new  laying 
house  plan,  No.  532,  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  a  house  to 
accommodate  flocks  in  the  size  range  of  1,000  hens. 

Plan  532  is  35  feet  wide,  when  built  96  feet  long,  as  detailed  in  the 
plan,  it  will  house  about  1,000  hens.  However,  the  length  can  be  varied  to  accom- 
modate flocks  ranging  from  about  500  to  2,000  birds. 

The  primary  objective  in  developing  this  plan  was  to  design  a  building 
that  would  do  a  good  job  of  meeting  the  requirements  for  satisfactory  poultry  hous- 
ing and  also  be  reasonably  economical  to  build.  Here  are  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant structural  and  arrangement  features  of  the  plan: 

1.  Pole  frame  with  pressure -treated  planks  forming  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  wall.  Planks  extend  1  foot  below  grade  and  2  feet 
above  grade. 

2.  One-inch  wood  siding,  or  other  material  of  equal  or  better  in- 
sulating quality,  for  the  siding  above  the  planks. 

3.  A  reasonably  flat  roof  so  that  ceiling  can  be  placed  on  under- 
side of  rafters. 

h.     Insulating  material  for  ceiling  to  help  prevent  excessively 
low  winter  temperatures  in  the  house. 

5>     Large  areas  of  openable  space  in  each  wall  to  provide  free 
air  movement  through  the  house  in  summer. 

6.  Natural  ventilation  provided  by  air  movement  through  windows 
in  front  wall,  openable  panels  in  rear  wall  and  ventilator  in 
the  ridge. 

7.  Feeders  and  waterers  over  the  dropping  pit  area  to  confine 
spillage  from  waterers  and  most  of  droppings  to  this  area. 

8.  Large  doors  in  each  end  so  that  house  can  be  cleaned  with 
mechanical  equipment. 

9.  Roosts  built  in  portable  sections  so  that  they  can  be  moved 
out  of  the  way  for  cleaning. 

Plan  532,  which  consists  of  two  sheets,  is  available  from  the  Agricultural 
Engineering  Department  at  a  cost  of  30  cents. 

James  0.  Curtis 
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Farm  Advisers'  Conference 


Grain  Storage  Buildings 

Indications  are  that  the  questions  that  will  be  asked  most  often  during 
the  next  few  months  in  the  farm  building  field  will  have  to  do  with  grain  storage. 
Most  of  them  will  relate  either  to  building  new  storage  or  to  remodeling  existing 
structures  for  grain  storage. 

When  building  new  storage,  the  farmer  will  be  faced  with  the  problem  of 
deciding  whether  to  buy  some  type  of  prefabricated  building  or  to  build  the  struc- 
ture on  the  farm  from  stock  material.  If  he  decides  on  a  prefabricated  building, 
probably  the  best  advice  that  can  be  given  him  is  to  buy  from  a  reliable  company 
and  to  carefully  follow  the  company's  directions  for  assembling  and  erecting.  If  he 
decides  to  build  the  structure  on  the  farm  from  stock  material,  he  will  probably 
need  more  help.  He  should  either  get  a  plan  from  a  reliable  source  and  carefully 
follow  it,  or  he  should  hire  a  builder  experienced  in  constructing  grain  storage 
structures. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  give  constructive  help  to  the  farmer  who  wants 
to  remodel  an  old  building  for  grain  storage.  These  old  buildings  vary  so  greatly 
that  no  standard  set  of  recommendations  will  apply.  Probably  the  best  procedure 
to  follow  is  a  plan  for  a  building  of  the  type  into  which  the  old  building  is  to 
be  remodeled.  While  the  plan  cannot  be  followed  to  detail,  it  will  serve  as  a  guide 
to  such  things  as  size  of  framing  members,  method  of  bracing  and  method  of  making 
joints  between  members. 

The  Agricultural  Engineering  Department  is  working  on  the  problem  of  re- 
modeling ear  corn  cribs  for  shelled  corn  and  small  grain  storage.  We  are  attempt- 
ing to  develop  a  standard  procedure  or  set  of  recommendations  that  can  be  used  for 
remodeling  all  the  more  common  types  of  cribs.  If  we  are  successful,  we  hope  to 
have  the  information  available  for  distribution  by  late  this  summer. 

Limited  quantities  of  the  following  free  publications  relating  to  grain 
storage  are  available  from  the  Agricultural  Engineering  Department: 

Illinois  Circular  692  -  Storing  Soybeans  on  the  Farm 
Illinois  Leaflet  -  Safe  Loads  on  Wooden  Beams 
Midwest  Plan  Service  Booklet  -  Grain  Storage  Building  Plans 
U.S.D.A.  Farmers'  Bulletin  2009  -  Storage  of  Small  Grains  and 

Shelled  Corn  on  the  Farm 
U.S.D.A.  Farmers'  Bulletin  2010  -  Storage  of  Ear  Corn  on  the  Farm 
U.S.D.A.  Leaflet  No.  314  -  Inclined  Column  Grain  Dryer 
U.S.D.A.  Leaflet  No.  331  -  Drying  Shelled  Corn  and  Small  Grain 

With  Heated  Air 
U.S.D.A.  Leaflet  No.  332  -  Drying  Shelled  Corn  and  Small  Grain 

With  Unheated  Air 
U.S.D.A.  Leaflet  No.  333  -  Drying  Ear  Corn  With  Heated  Air 
U.S.D.A.  Leaflet  No.  33k   -  Drying  Ear  Corn  With  Unheated  Air 
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Farm  Advisers'  Conference 


Storing  Silage  In  Horizontal  Silos 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  why  farmers  are  interested  in  the  horizon- 
tal storage  of  silage.  They  are  (1)  the  lower  initial  cost  of  such  structures  and 
(2)  the  desire  to  save  labor  in  handling  silage. 

Following  are  the  approximate  initial  costs  of  various  silage  structures: 

1.  Stack  on  concrete  slab $1.00  per  ton 

2.  Earth  trench  with  slab  floor $2.00  -  $3.00  per  ton 

3.  Trench  with  concrete  floor  and  walls. .. .$5.00  -  $6.00  per  ton 

h.     Above-ground  horizontal,  concrete  or 

wood $5.00  -  $6.00  per  ton 

5.  Upright  masonry  silo $10.00  -  $15.00  per  ton 

Horizontal  silos  can  be  filled  by  driving  wagons  or  trucks  through  and 
dumping  directly  into  the  silo.  Where  one  end  of  the  silo  is  closed,  it  is  feasible 
to  dump  over  the  closed  end,  forming  a  ramp  of  silage  within  the  silo  that  can  later 
be  driven  over.   If  the  closed  end  is  above  ground,  this  method  of  dumping  will  re- 
quire an  earth  ramp  outside  the  silo  wall. 

Silage  in  horizontal  silos  must  be  packed  thoroughly  to  avoid  excessive 
spoilage.  The  best  way  is  to  drive  over  it  continuously  with  one  or  more  tractors. 
Silage  should  be  added  in  thin  layers  and  kept  slightly  higher  in  the  center. 

To  simplify  feeding,  the  horizontal  silo  should  be  located  near  the  feed- 
ing area.   The  silage  can  be  removed  with  a  tractor  scoop  and  delivered  to  the  feed 
bunk.  But  a  more  popular  method  is  to  self -feed  from  the  trench  silo,  using  a  mov- 
able feeding  gate. 

Silo  size  should  be  planned  to  fit  the  herd.  At  least  a  4-inch  slice  of 
silage  should  be  removed  daily.  For  self -feeding,  the  feeding  gate  should  be  large 
enough  to  allow  l/2  foot  of  manger  space  per  cow.   If  silage  is  to  be  self -fed,  it 
should  be  no  more  than  8  feet  deep. 

Satisfactory  horizontal  silos  can  be  made  of  treated  wood,  concrete,  and 
concrete  masonry.  The  concrete  silo  may  be  cast  in  place,  or  the  wall  panels  may 
be  cast  on  the  floor  and  tipped  into  desired  position  with  the  power  lift  on  a  farm 
tractor. 

A  word  of  advice  to  the  farmer  who  plans  to  build  a  horizontal  silo  is  to 
see  a  few  of  these  silos  on  neighboring  farms  on  in  nearby  counties  and  profit  from 
Dther  people's  experiences. 


John  C.  Campbell 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
330  Mumford  Hall 


Special  to  Locals 
Wire  Services 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Extension  Farm  Advisers  Hear  Research  Results 


URBANA--More  than  200  county  farm  advisers  and  assistant 
advisers  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Extension  Service  toured  the 
research  farms  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  this  morning  (Thursday) 
during  the  second  day  of  their  three-day  summer  conference  at  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

During  this  morning's  tour  of  the  agronomy  farm,  the  ad- 
visers gave  special  attention  to  the  work  being  carried  on  in  a  newly 
established  red  clover  nursery  where  research  workers  are  developing 
new  disease-resistant  varieties  of  clover. 

The  advisers  were  also  given  reports  on  the  progress  of 
breeding  work  to  develop  varieties  of  oats  that  are  resistant  to  red 
leaf  disease  and  varieties  of  wheat  resistant  to  the  dread  mosaic 
disease. 

On  the  soil  fertility  experiment  fields,  agronomy  staff 
members  reviewed  a  wide  range  of  studies  being  carried  on  to  measure 
the  response  of  crops  to  fertilizer  under  varying  rotation  systems. 

During  the  opening  session  of  the  conference  yesterday 
afternoon,  a  panel  of  three  entomologists  from  the  University  and 
the  State  Natural  History  Survey  told  the  advisers  that  "farmers  are 
more  aware  of  insect  problems  today  than  ever  before  and  are  ready 
to  take  action  to  control  insects  when  they  threaten." 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Conference  -  2 


Dr.  George  Decker  told  the  group  that  definite  progress  had 
been  made  in  controlling  insects  but  emphasized  the  fact  that  there 
could  be  no  letup  in  the  fight  against  them. 

Extension  entomologist  H.  B.  Petty  warned  that  corn  borers 
and  chinch  bugs  might  cause  farmers  a  great  deal  of  trouble  later  this 
season.  He  said  that  recent  warm  weather  had  increased  the  corn 
borer  threat  and  urged  advisers  and  farmers  to  watch  carefully  for 
egg  masses  during  the  last  part  of  this  month  and  in  early  July.  For 
severe  infestations  of  the  borers,  Petty  recommended  spraying  with 
DDT  mixtures  during  the  approximate  period  of  July  1-10. 

The  pleasure  side  of  the  conference  was  highlighted  last 
night  when  advisers  and  college  specialists  took  time  out  to  enjoy 
a  gigantic  chicken  barbecue  held  at  the  college's  poultry  farm.  More 
than  200  choice  broilers  were  served  from  the  barbecue  pits  under  the 
careful  supervision  of  chefs  from  the  poultry  section  and  the  depart- 
ment of  agricultural  economics. 

This  afternoon  the  group  toured  the  beef  and  swine  farms 
for  reports  on  research  from  those  divisions. 

Four  sessions  are  planned  for  the  final  program  tomorrow 
morning.  M.  B.  Russell,  head  of  the  department  of  agronomy,  will 
give  a  complete  review  of  the  soils  program  in  Illinois.  This  report 
will  be  followed  by  a  series  of  marketing  discussions  by  members  of 
the  department  of  agricultural  economics. 

Stillman  J.  Stanard,  Director  of  the  Illinois  Department 
of  Agriculture,  is  slated  to  review  the  brucellosis  eradication  cam- 
paign in  Illinois,  and  the  concluding  presentation  will  be  made  by 
Joseph  K.  McLaughlin,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Aeronautics,  who 
will  report  on  the  land  use  airlift  program  in  the  state. 
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Farm  Advisers ■  Conference 

Beef  Farm  Report 

Illinois  farmers  are  becoming  more  and  more  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  a  good  crop  rotation  including  legumes  and  grasses  along 
with  a  planned  beef  program  to  utilize  these  forages  is  essential  to 
good  land  management.  This  need,  coupled  with  the  decline  in  beef 
prices  in  recent  years,  has  caused  cattle  feeders  to  become  more  inter- 
ested in  producing  cheaper  beef  gains  through  more  extensive  use  of 
roughages. 

The  beef  division  at  the  University  of  Illinois  has  a 
planned  rotation  and  steer  program  now  under  way  and  is  studying  some 
of  the  aspects  of  producing  cheaper  beef  through  more  extensive  use  of 
pasture  and  forages  produced  under  a  four-year  rotation  program. 

The  program  as  now  set  up  includes  40  acres  divided  into  four 
10-acre  fields  and  is  planned  to  fit  a  four-year  rotation  as  follows: 
Each  10-acre  field  will  be  in  corn  for  two  successive  years.  A  grass- 
legume  mixture  will  be  seeded  in  each  10-acre  field  following  the 
second  year  of  corn.  A  new  seeding  is  to  be  made  each  spring,  using 
oats  as  the  nurse  crop.  The  oats  are  to  be  placed  in  the  silo  when 
they  are  in  the  dough  stage.  The  second-year  stand-over  or  grass  and 
legumes  is  to  be  grazed  by  yearling  steers. 

The  cattle  program  calls  for  buying  feeder  calves  in  the  fall 
and  wintering  them  on  oat  silage  plus  a  3-  to  4-pound  daily  feed  of 
corn  and  a  small  amount  of  protein  so  that  they  will  gain  about  1.5 
pounds  a  day.  The  following  May  the  steers  will  be  grazed  and  self- 
fed  corn  on  the  stand-over  legume-grass  pasture.  In  September  they 
will  be  Placed  in  dry  lot  and  finished  as  choice  to  prime  yearlings. 

The  general  design  of  the  proposed  program  is  to  utilize  all 
forages  and  grains  grown  in  the  program  to  feed  a  sufficient  number  of 
steers  each  year.  Use  of  legumes  and  return  of  the  manure  to  the 
stalkfields  is  to  constitute  the  fertility  program* 

Thirty  head  of  steers  are  now  grazing  10  acres  of  a  second- 
year  legume  pasture  mixture. 
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Farm  Advisers '  Conference 


Swine  Farm  Report 

Research  workers  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Swine  Farm 
are  at  present  conducting  seven  different  swine-feeding  trials.  Be- 
ing used  in  these  tests  are  272  growing-fattening  pigs  and  about  500 
nursing  pigs.  A  breeding  program  is  also  in  progress. 

One  of  the  experiments  is  comparing  methods  of  feeding 
growing-fattening  pigs  from  weaning  to  a  market  weight  of  210  pounds. 
Duroc,  Hampshire  and  Yorkshire  breeds  and  crosses  of  these  breeds  are 
represented  both  in  dry lot  and  on  pasture.  Half  of  the  pigs  in  dry- 
lot  and  half  of  those  on  pasture  are  being  fed  shelled  yellow  corn  and 
supplement  free  choice.  The  other  half  are  getting  ground  yellow  corn 
and  supplement  mixed  to  provide  a  14  percent  protein  ration. 

After  the  pigs  on  mixed  ration  reach  an  average  weight  of 
100  pounds,  the  protein  ratio  will  be  changed  to  12  percent. 

Objectives  of  this  trial  are  to  compare  (l)  drylot  with 
pasture  feeding,  (2)  self-feeding  corn  and  supplement  free-choice 
with  self -feeding  a  complete,  mixed  ration,  (3)  the  response  of  dif- 
ferent breeds  to  these  treatments  and  (4)  effects  of  these  treatments 
on  carcass  quality  when  the  animals  are  slaughtered  at  a  live  weight 
of  210  pounds. 
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Farm  Advisers'  Conference 

Research  Work  in  the  Department  of  Dairy  Science 

Careful  culling  as  the  basis  of  a  profitable  dairy  enter- 
prise was  emphasized  by  J.  G.  Cash  of  the  Department  of  Dairy  Science 
at  the  Farm  Advisers'  Conference  Thursday  afternoon. 

Cash  stressed  culling  of  the  dairy  herd  as  the  key  to 
efficient  production.  Production  records  based  on  "Weigh-a-Day" 
programs  may  be  the  answer  for  many  dairymen  who  are  not  now  in 
official  testing  programs. 

The  farm  advisers  were  also  given  information  on  various 
feeding  experiments  that  have  been  conducted  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  Dairy  Farm. 

No  grain  feeding  versus  heavy  grain  feeding  for  dry  dairy 
cows  was  one  of  the  studies  reported  by  Dr.  K.  E.  Gardner.   In  ad- 
dition, he  reported  on  pasture  studies  under  way  at  the  Dairy  Farm. 

Extensive  silage  studies  have  also  been  made  at  the  Dairy 
Farm.  K.  E.  Harsbarger  reported  on  methods  of  making  and  preserving 
grass  and  corn  silages  and  on  the  feeding  of  these  silages  to  dairy 
cattle. 

In  work  carried  on  with  corncobs  as  a  feed  for  dairy  cattle, 
heifers  and  cows  were  fed  the  cobs  along  with  various  supplements  to 
determine  proper  supplements  that  may  be  added  to  rations  including 
corncobs. 
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Research  Work  in  Department  of  Agronomy 

Crop  production  and  soil  fertility  problems  were  featured 
during  the  farm  advisers' tour  of  the  Agronomy  Farm  Thursday  morning. 
Current  experiments  and  research  work  were  explained  to  the  advisers 
by  members  of  the  agronomy  research  staff. 

Results  of  crop  rotation  and  soil  fertility  experiments  on 
the  200-acre  farm  were  presented  by  members  of  the  soil  experiment  field 
staff. 

One  experiment  involves  a  study  of  phosphates  and  nitrogen 
applied  to  a  two-year  rotation  of  corn  and  soybeans  and  a  four-year 
rotation  of  corn,  soybeans,  wheat  and  mixed  hay. 

Plots  have  been  established  to  study  the  effect  of  various 
fertilizer  applications  on  yields  in  a  three-year  corn,  oats,  alfalfa 
rotation.  Another  recently  established  experiment  is  designed  to  study 
the  use  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  and  of  legume  catch  crops  in  a  four- 
year  rotation  of  corn,  corn,  oats  and  wheat  where  lime,  phosphorus  and 
potash  are  maintained  at  optimum  levels. 

Crops  research  workers  pointed  out  results  of  many  experi- 
ments under  way  in  farm  crops.  The  development  of  oat  and  wheat  va- 
rieties to  meet  present-day  needs  was  emphasized.  Two  new  and  widespread 
cereal  grain  diseases,  mosaic  of  wheat  and  red  leaf  of  oats,  are  be- 
ing given  special  consideration  in  studies  of  cereal-grain  diseases. 

A  red  clover  nursery  is  being  established  that  will  enable 
plant  breeders  to  work  on  the  development  of  disease-resistant  varieties. 
Also  of  special  interest  were  methods  of  weed  control  now  being  studied 
with  particular  emphasis  on  use  of  chemicals. 

Other  work  at  the  Agronomy  Farm  includes  studies  of  wide-row 
spacing  of  corn}  wheat  and  oats  planted  in  rows  running  north,  east, 
south  and  west;  nitrogen  rates  on  wheat;  inoculation  studies  on  soy- 
beans; and  effect  on  yields  of  a  rotation  in  which  oats  and  clover  fol 
follow  soybeans,  and  oats  and  clover  follow  corn. 
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Farm  Advisers'  Conference 


Entomology  Department 

Farm  advisers  and  farm  operators  are  more  aware  of  insect 
problems  today  than  ever  before.  That  opinion  was  expressed  by  a 
panel  of  three  entomologists  from  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
State  Natural  History  Survey  who  reviewed  farm  insect  problems  at 
the  Farm  Advisers'  Conference  Wednesday  afternoon. 

Dr.  George  C.  Decker  told  the  advisers  that  farmers  now 
anticipate  insect  troubles  and  are  ready  to  take  action  to  control 
them  sooner  than  they  have  done  in  the  past .  Although  mistakes 
may  have  been  made  in  controlling  insects,  Decker  believes  that 
definite  progress  has  been  made  in  the  war  against  them. 

With  many  farmers  faced  with  the  problem  of  storing  wheat 
on  the  farm  this  year  for  the  first  time,  control  of  insects  in 
stored  wheat  is  important.   Steve  Moore,  outlined  the  following  five- 
point  program  to  protect  the  stored  grain:   Clean  grain  bins  thor- 
oughly; spray  bins  with  disinfectant;  store  dry,  clean  wheat  (13  per- 
cent moisture  or  less);  use  protective  powders  or  fumigants;  and 
inspect  stored  grain  regularly,  especially  in  warm  weather. 

Corn  borers  and  chinch  bugs  are  two  insects  that  may  cause 
farm  operators  a  great  deal  of  trouble  later  this  season,  H.  B.  Petty 
told  the  farm  advisers. 

Recent  warm  weather  has  increased  the  corn  borer  threat, 

and  farm  operators  shou?ud  watch  carefully  for  egg  masses  during  the 
last  part  of  June  and  early  July.   Petty  recommended  spraying  with 
DDT  mixtures  during  the  approximate  period  of  July  1-10  for  severe 
infestations  of  the  borers. 
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Farm  Advisers1  Conference 

Entomology  Department  -  2 

Chinch  bugs  are  also  a  definite  threat,  with  large  numbers 
reported  in  grain  fields.  Favorable  weather  may  help  to  control  the 
bugs,  but  Petty  suggested  spraying  the  borders  of  infested  grain 
fields  and  adjoining  corn  fields  to  control  the  bugs  when  they  start 
migrating. 

Two  other  insects  that  will  bear  watching  are  the  grass- 
hopper and,  in  southern  Illinois,  the  corn  earworm. 

Petty  listed  armyworms  and  variegated  and  black  cutworms 
as  insects  that  have  caused  serious  damage  to  farm  crops  in  various 
sections  of  the  state  this  spring. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

The  welcome  mat  will  be  out  for  all county  farmers 

to  attend  the  Field  Day  at  University  of  Illinois  Northern  Illinois 

Experiment  Field  near  Shabbona  on  July  8,  says  Farm  Adviser  . 

Crops  grown  on  the  field  will  be  the  main  attraction  at  the  Field  Day. 

The  experiment  field  is  located  about  4  miles  mortheast  of 
Shabonna,  in  DeKalb  county.  The  meeting  will  start  at  1:30  p.m.  Day-=- 
light  Saving  Time. 

says  farm  operators  will  have  a  chance  to  observe 

research  work  on  field  crops,  including  wheat,  oats,  corn,  soybeans, 
alfalfa  and  other  legumes,  and  different  pasture  crops.  Members  of 
the  agronomy  department  at  the  University  of  Illinois  will  attend  the 
meeting  and  hold  discussions  on  crop  production  and  on  disease,  insect 
and  soil  fertility  problems. 

The  Northern  Illinois  Experiment  Field,  which  serves  all 
northern  Illinois  counties,  is  one  of  four  field-crop  experiment 
fields  in  the  state.  The  fields  are  operated  by  the  department  of 
agronomy  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

U.  I.  Dairy  Day  September  9 

Dairymen  will  have  a  chance  to  attend  the  third  annual  Dairy 
Day  at  the  University  of  Illinois  on  September  9,  says  Farm  Adviser 
.  Dairy  Day  is  an  annual  event  planned  by  the  De- 
partment of  Dairy  Science  for  Illinois  dairy  farmers. 

The  program  will  include  tours  of  the  dairy  farm  and  other 
dairy  science  facilities  and  exhibits  of  current  dairy  research  being 

conducted  at  the  University, says.  A  nationally 

known  agricultural  leader  will  be  selected  to  give  the  keynote  address 
at  the  meeting. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Heavier  Potash  and  Superphosphate  Applications  Recommended 

Farm  operators  who  are  expecting  to  build  up  the  potassium 
and  phosphorus  levels  of  their  soils  will  need  to  apply  heavier 
amounts  of  potash  and  phosphate,  says  Farm  Adviser . 

Soil  scientists  at  the  University  of  Illinois  have  upped 
their  potash  and  superphosphate  recommendations  to  provide  for  maxi- 
mum crop  yields  and  at  the  same  time  to  build  up  an  adequate  supply 
of  those  minerals  in  the  soil. 

says  these  changes  do  not  mean  that  the 

old  recommendations  were  wrong.  Those  amounts  were  sufficient  for  the 
level  of  production  on  most  farms  and  were  considerably  larger  than 
many  farmers  have  been  willing  or  able  to  use. 

But  they  were  not  sufficient  for  maximum  yields,  and  they 
were  not  large  enough  to  build  up  an  adequate  supply  of  available 
potassium  and  phosphorus  in  the  soil. 

points  out  the  difference  in  the  old 

and  new  potash  recommendations  by  using  the  following  example  of  a 
soil  testing  low  in  available  potassium: 

At  the  old  rate,  270  pounds  of  60  percent  muriate  of  potash 
was  recommended  for  a  four-year  rotation.  The  revised  recommendations, 
however,  call  for  400  pounds  of  the  same  fertilizer,  an  increase  of 
130  pounds  an  acre. 
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The  revised  recommendations  for  superphosphate  call  for 
heavier  applications  in  cases  where  the  superphosphate  is  to  be  used 
to  build  up  the  phosphorus  level  in  the  soil. 

The  new  recommendations  call  for  760  pounds  of  superphosphate 
for  a  four-year  rotation  on  soils  that  test  low  in  available  phosphorus. 
Soils  that  test  slight  in  available  phosphorus  need  640  pounds  of 
superphosphate  an  acre. 

The  recommended  amounts  of  rock  phosphate  have  not  been 
changed.  The  original  recommendations  were  enough  to  build  up  the 
phosphorus  level  in  the  soil  and  at  the  same  time  give  top  yields  of 
most  crops  for  about  8  to  10  years. 

The  revised  recommendations  are  now  being  made  for  all  soil 
samples  tested  in  the  county  soil-testing  laboratory.  These  new  rec- 
ommendations are  given  in  more  detail  in  University  of  Illinois  Cir- 
cular 72k,  "Soil  Treatment  Recommendations  Based  on  Soil  Tests."  You 
can  obtain  a  copy  from  your  farm  adviser's  office  or  from  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

(to  go  with  enclosed  mat) 


What  Goes  Into  Mixed  Fertilizers 


Soil  Fertility  Series 


Both  mixed  fertilizers  and  single  fertilizers  vary  widely 
in  quantity,  quality  and  cost  of  plant  food.   Many  farmers  do  not 
recognize  these  important  differences.  They  believe  that  any  amount 
of  any  kind  of  mixed  fertilizer  used  on  any  soil,  regardless  of  how 
it  tests,  will  somehow  produce  top  yields  and  keep  fertility  high. 

There  is  no  magic  in  either  mixed  fertilizers  or  single 
fertilizers.  Their  value  depends  on  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  plant 
food  they  contain.  Let's  take  a  look  at  the  materials  that  go  into 
a  bag  of  mixed  fertilizer: 

100  pounds  of  3-12-12  can  be  made  up  of  the  following: 

5  pounds  of  filler  or  conditioner. 

15  pounds  of  ammonium  sulphate  that  supplies  3  pounds 
of  nitrogen. 

60  pounds  of  phosphate  that  supplies  12  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid. 

20  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  (60  percent)  that  supplies 
12  pounds  of  potash. 

The  Illinois  fertilizer  law  specifies  that  the  guaranteed 

analysis  of  fertilizer  shall  be  expressed  in  minimum  percentages  of 

nitrogen,  available  phosphoric  acid  and  water-soluble  potash.   For 

example,  3-12-12  contains  3  percent  of  total  nitrogen,  12  percent  of 

phosphoric  acid  and  12  percent  of  potash. 
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Mixed  fertilizers  are  often  called  balanced  fertilizers. 
But  the  term  balanced  is  misleading.  Both  soils  and  crops  vary  so 
much  in  their  needs  that  the  common  mixed  fertilizers  are  not  balanced 
for  either  the  soils  or  the  crops.  The  amount  of  plant  food  you  put 
on  will  depend  on  the  amount  that  is  already  available  in  the  soil. 

Here  is  where  the  soil  tests  come  in.  They  tell  you  how 
much  limestone,  phosphorus  and  potash  you  already  have  in  your  soil 
and  how  much  you  need.  The  only  way  to  balance  fertility  is  to  test 
your  soil  for  lime,  phosphorus  and  potassium  and  supply  the  amounts 
called  for  by  the  test. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

(to  go  with  enclosed  mat) 


What  Goes  Into  Mixed  Fertilizers 


Soil  Fertility  Series 


Both  mixed  fertilizers  and  single  fertilizers  vary  widely 
in  quantity,  quality  and  cost  of  plant  food.  Many  farmers  do  not 
recognize  these  important  differences.  They  believe  that  any  amount 
of  any  kind  of  mixed  fertilizer  used  on  any  soil,  regardless  of  how 
it  tests,  will  somehow  produce  top  yields  and  keep  fertility  high. 

There  is  no  magic  in  either  mixed  fertilizers  or  single 
fertilizers.  Their  value  depends  on  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  plant 
food  they  contain.  Let's  take  a  look  at  the  materials  that  go  into 
a  bag  of  mixed  fertilizer: 

100  pounds  of  3-12-12  can  be  made  up  of  the  following: 

5  pounds  of  filler  or  conditioner. 

15  pounds  of  ammonium  sulphate  that  supplies  3  pounds 
of  nitrogen. 

60  pounds  of  phosphate  that  supplies  12  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid. 

20  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  (60  percent)  that  supplies 
12  pounds  of  potash. 

The  Illinois  fertilizer  law  specifies  that  the  guaranteed 

analysis  of  fertilizer  shall  be  expressed  in  minimum  percentages  of 

nitrogen,  available  phosphoric  acid  and  water-soluble  potash.  For 

example,  3-12-12  contains  3  percent  of  total  nitrogen,  12  percent  of 

phosphoric  acid  and  12  percent  of  potash. 
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Mixed  fertilizers  are  often  called  balanced  fertilizers. 
But  the  term  balanced  is  misleading.  Both  soils  and  crops  vary  so 
much  in  their  needs  that  the  common  mixed  fertilizers  are  not  balanced 
for  either  the  soils  or  the  crops.  The  amount  of  plant  food  you  put 
on  will  depend  on  the  amount  that  is  already  available  in  the  soil. 

Here  is  where  the  soil  tests  come  in.  They  tell  you  how 
much  limestone,  phosphorus  and  potash  you  already  have  in  your  soil 
and  how  much  you  need.  The  only  way  to  balance  fertility  is  to  test 
your  soil  for  lime,  phosphorus  and  potassium  and  supply  the  amounts 
called  for  by  the  test. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Magazines  and  Journals 

Announce  Plans  for  Logging, 
Sawmilling  and  Forestry  Show 

The  sixth  of  a  series  of  region-vide  logging,  sawmilling, 
and  forestry  shows  will  be  held  October  7  and  8  on  the  John  Hauberg 
farm  north  of  Port  Byron  in  Rock  Island  county,  Illinois. 

Complete  plans  for  this  popular  two-day  event  are  being 
worked  out  by  a  special  committee  headed  by  Lawson  Culver,  extension 
forester  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  Illinois  Agricultural  Extension  Service  is  sponsoring 
the  show  in  cooperation  with  the  following  organizations:  Department 
of  Forestry,  University  of  Illinois;  State  Natural  History  Survey; 
Division  of  Forestry,  Illinois  Department  of  Conservation;  Illinois 
Agricultural  Association;  Illinois  Coal  Strippers  Association,;  Illi- 
nois Hardwood  Lumber  Producers  Association;  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service;  U.  S.  Forest  Service;  and  manufacturers,  distributors  and 
dealers  of  forestry,  logging  and  sawmilling  equipment . 

The  show  is  designed  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  modern  log- 
ging and  sawmilling  machinery  in  the  harvesting  and  utilization  of 
forest  products.  Good  forestry  management  practices  will  also  receive 
. top  attention. 

Regional  shows  of  this  type  have  previously  been  held  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri  and  southern  Illinois  and  have  annually  at- 
tracted between  3,000  and  5,000  people. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

(to  go  with  enclosed  mat) 


What  Do  You  Get  in  500  Pounds  of  8-8-8? 

Good  results  from  a  soil  improvement  program  don't  depend 
on  how  many  sacks  of  fertilizer  you  apply  per  acre,  or  even  on  how 
much  the  fertilizer  costs  you  per  acre.   It  is  the  kinds  and  amounts 
°?   Plant  food  you  add  to  the  soil  that  count . 

Take,  for  example,  500  pounds  of  8-8-8:  This  amount  of  fer- 
tilizer might  seem  like  a  heavy  application  to  many  Illinois  farmers. 
But  how  much  of  the  different  single  fertilizers  would  you  be  adding, 
and  how  many  pounds  of  plant  food? 

In  500  pounds  of  8-8-8  or  400  pounds  of  10-10-10  you  would 
add  the  equivalent  of: 

200  pounds  of  ammonium  sulfate,  which  would  supply  40 

pounds  of  nitrogen. 
200  pounds  of  superphosphate  containing  40  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid. 
67  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  which  would  add  40 
pounds  of  potassium  oxide. 
Is  this  amount  of  phosphate  or  potash  enough?  Or  is  it  more 
than  you  need?  That  depends  on  your  soil. 

Sixty- seven  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  will  not  go  far  in 
supplying  potassium  if  your  soil  tests  low  or  slight  in  available 
potassium.  A  low-testing  soil  needs  400  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash 

-more- 


What  Do  You  Get  in  500  Pounds  of  8-8-8?  -  2 

(0-0-60)  for  a  four-year  rotation.  A  slight -testing  soil  needs  300 
pounds.  Even  if  you  applied  additional  potash  for  other  crops  in  the 
rotation,  the  67  pounds  would  not  be  enough  for  corn  on  these  soils. 

The  potassium  that  is  needed  for  a  four-year  rotation  can  be 
applied  in  10-10-10  or  in  any  other  mixed  fertilizer  containing  pot- 
ash. But  remember  that  10-10-10  contains  only  one-sixth  as  much  po- 
tassium as  0-0-60,  so  you  will  need  six  times  as  much  fertilizer  to 
supply  the  same  amount  of  the  plant  food  . 

The  same  principle  applied  to  phosphate.  You  can  use  any 
kind  of  phosphate  or  mixed  fertilizer  if  you  apply  an  amount  that  will 
supply  enough  phosphorus. 

In  too  many  cases  the  same  fertilizer  recommendations  are 
being  made  for  all  soils  in  the  state  regardless  of  soil  tests.  Here 
is  an  example: 

Often  recommendations  call  for  400  pounds  of  10-10-10  to  be 
plowed  down  for  corn.  But  you  can't  expect  this  recommendation  to  fit 
soils  that  test  high  in  available  phosphorus  and  potassium  and  also 
those  that  test  slight  or  low  in  these  plant  foods. 

Soil  tests  serve  as  a  valuable  guide  that  will  save  you 

costly  guesswork  in  the  use  of  fertilizers. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana ,  111 ino i s 


Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

County  4-H'ers  Attend  Leadership  Conference 

Pour  of  county's  outstanding  4-H  boys  and  girls 

are  attending  the  15th  annual  State  Junior  Leadership  Conference  at 
State  4-H  Memorial  Camp,  Monticello,  this  week. 

They  are: 

.  __ .  • 
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Farm  (Home)  Adviser says  that  the 

honor  of  being  selected  to  attend  Leadership  Conference  each  year 
takes  special  effort  on  the  part  of  4-H  Club  members  to  develop  an 
outstanding  4-H  record  and  to  acquire  special  qualities  of  leadership 
and  service. 

Through  inspirational  talks,  discussion  periods,  new  asso- 
ciations with  other  young  people  and  participation  in  group  activ- 
ities, the  more  than  400  4-H  Club  members  who  attend  the  conference 
from  every  county  in  the  state  become  better  citizens  and  leaders, 
says. 

Prom  Monday,  July  26,  through  Saturday,  July  31,  the  con- 
ference program  is  full  of  ideas  on  how  4-H'ers  can  become  better 
leaders.  Guest  speakers  who  will  lead  discussion  periods  are  Edna 
Troth,  assistant  state  4-H  Club  leader,  Indiana,  and  Leonard  Harkness, 
state  4-H  Club  leader,  Minnesota. 
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County  4-H'ers  Attend  Leadership  Conference  -  2 

On  Tuesday,  Miss  Troth  discussed  the  person  in  your  per- 
sonality; and  on  Wednesday,  what  makes  a  leader.  On  Thursday  Mr. 
Harkness  will  talk  about  understanding  ourselves  and  other  people; 
and  on  Friday,  charting  a  leadership  course.   Discussions  follow  the 
presentation  of  the  topic  on  each  day's  program. 

A  special  feature  of  the  Friday  morning  assembly  will  be  a 
talk  by  Everett  Mitchell,  National  Broadcasting  Company,  Chicago, 
and  chairman  of  the  National  4-H  Club  Builders'  Council,  on  "4-H 
Around  the  World." 

Thursday's  assembly  period  will  celebrate  the  15th  birthday 
of  the  leadership  conference.   George  Lewis,  Brown  county,  will  lead 
a  program  featuring  "I  Remember  Leadership  Conference."  One  4-H 
member  or  4-H  alumnus  who  attended  each  of  the  conferences  will  take 
part . 

These  conference  representatives  are  Virginia  Archer  Olson, 
Marion  county  1940;  Harold  Toepke,  McLean  county,  1941;  Ray  Thompson, 
Kendall  county,  1942;  E.  E.  Golden,  Tazewell  county,  1943;  Betty 
Langford  Coughlln,  Edgar  county,  1944;  Kenneth  Smith,  Mason  County, 
1945;  Jean  Olson,  Vermilion  county,  1946;  Dorothy  Giese  Emory, 
La  Salle  county,  1947;  Roberta  Smith  Archer,  Sangamon  county,  1948; 
Jerry  Crickman,  Piatt  county,  1949;  Bertil  Matt son,  DeKalb  county, 
1950;  Bill  Whitfield,  Macoupin  county,  1951;  Ralth  Rattray,  Kane 
county,  1952;  Marilyn  Morine,  Marshall -Putnam  county,  1953;  and 
Ruzha  Pfeffer,  St.  Clair  county,  1954. 
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County  4-H'ers  Attend  Leadership  Conference  -  3 

Another  special  program  is  scheduled  for  Saturday  morning, 
when  International  Farm  Youth  Exchangees  in  Illinois  bring  greetings 
from  their  countries  to  the  conference  delegates.   Iain  Thow  will 
bring  greetings  from  Scotland  and  Morton  Hudson  from  Australia. 

Carl  Haunz,  Oldham  county,  Kentucky,  4-H  Club  member  who 
is  an  exchange  delegate  to  Leadership  Conference  this  year,  will 
bring  greetings  from  the  4-H'ers  of  Kentucky.   Clarence  Ropp, 
McLean  county  farmer  who  received  national  recognition  last  year  as 
an  outstanding  4-H  alumnus,  will  tell  the  assembly  what  4-H  means  to 
him  and  to  other  alumni. 

Co-directors  of  the  conference  are  Mary  McKee,  assistant 
state  leader  of  home  economics  4-H  Clubs,  and  E.  I.  Pilchard,  state 
leader  of  agricultural  4-H  Clubs.  Members  of  the  continuation  com- 
mittee who  helped  to  plan  and  carry  out  the  program  are  these  4-H 
Club  members:  Pat  Jewell,  McLean  county;  Vern  Johnson,  Livingston 
county;  Nada  Rowand,  Ford  county;  Floyd  Schlueter,  St.  Clair  county; 
Don  Webel,  Pike  county;  and  Marilyn  Morine,  Marshall -Put nam  county. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Emergency  Corn  Silage  Doesn't  Need  Preservative 

You  won't  need  to  use  a  preservative  to  make  silage  out  of 
immature  corn  if  the  moisture  content  runs  from  65  to  75  percent. 

Farm  Adviser says  that  if  you  have 

been  using  blackstrap  molasses,  dried  molasses  or  ground  grain  as 
preservative  it's  all  right  to  use  it  this  year. 

But  drouth-damaged  corn  that  won't  make  grain  will  make 
just  as  good  silage  as  normal  corn  silage,  oat  silage  or  legume-grass 
silage  so  long  as  the  moisture  content  is  right  when  you  put  it  up. 

If  you  plan  to  feed  this  immature  corn  silage  to  feeder 
livestock  later  on,  you'll  probably  profit  more  if  you  put  up  the 
silage  as  cheaply  as  you  can  without  preservative,  says. 

You  can  decide  how  much  grain,  protein  supplement  and  min- 
eral mix  you'll  need  to  add  for  satisfactory  gains  after  you  buy  your 
stock. 

For  example,  you'll  probably  need  to  feed  about  a  pound  of 
grain  with  each  10  pounds  of  immature  corn  silage  to  get  the  feeding 
value  of  normal  corn  silage  with  the  grain  in  it.  You'll  need  to 
add  protein  supplement  and  mineral  to  either  ration. 

Added  grain  is  especially  needed  if  you  feed  the  emergency 

corn  silage  to  steer  calves  this  winter.  If  you  are  only  maintaining 

a  beef  cow  herd  this  winter  you  won't  need  to  add  grain. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana ,  111 ino  i  s 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

(to  go  with  enclosed  mat) 


Potash  Made  the  Difference 


SOIL  FERTILITY  SERIES 


Fifty-six  additional  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.   More 
than  1300  extra  pounds  of  hay  per  acre.  That's  the  increase  in  crop 
yields  that  potash  fertilizers  made  on  soil  that  tested  low  in 
potassium. 

At  the  Toledo  Soil  Experiment  Field,  tests  showed  that  the 
soil  needed  limestone  and  was  low  in  phosphorus  and  potassium.  Two 
plots  were  treated.  One  plot  received  only  limestone  and  rock  phos- 
phate. The  other  received  plenty  of  potash  in  addition  to  limestone 
and  rock  phosphate. 

The  potash  fertilizers  boosted  corn  yields  from  35  to  91 
bushels  an  acre.  At  the  same  time,  the  yield  of  the  alfalfa -clover 
hay  mixture  jumped  from  more  than  2,700  pounds  to  over  4,000  pounds. 

On  the  plot  that  received  no  potash,  the  average  produc- 
tion of  hay  over  a  four-year  period  was  2,7^9  pounds.  Only  one  cut- 
ting was  removed.  Because  of  the  lack  of  potash  in  the  soil,  very 
little  alfalfa  and  clover  survived  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  hay 
was  timothy. 

The  four-year  average  yield  of  corn  on  this  same  plot  was 
35  bushels.   In  addition  to  lack  of  potash,  poor  alfalfa-clover  crops 
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Potash  Made  the  Difference  -  2 

helped  to  hold  down  the  yield.  The  poor  legumes  have  not  produced 
enough  nitrogen  or  organic  matter  and  have  not  maintained  the  good 
soil  tilth  needed  for  high  yields  of  corn. 

Where  potash  was  applied,  the  average  yield  of  hay  was 
4,080  pounds.  On  this  plot  the  alfalfa-clover  made  up  as  much  as 
90  percent  of  the  mixture.  This  good  legume  growth  produced  enough 
nitrogen  and  organic  matter  and  maintained  good  enough  soil  tilth 
to  produce  the  91-hushel  yield. 

The  plot  receiving  the  potash  gets  400  pounds  of  muriate 

of  potash  for  a  four-year  rotation.   It  was  applied  in  this  way:  200 

pounds  ahead  of  wheat,  100  pounds  on  new  legume  seeding  and  100 

pounds  for  corn. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Store  Drouth -Damaged  Corn  in  Emergency  Silos 

Emergency  silos  can  take  care  of  your  drouth-damaged  corn 
if  you  don't  have  a  good  upright  or  a  concrete-lined  trench  silo. 

Farm  Adviser  thinks  the  first  choice 

for  an  emergency  silo  would  be  a  trench  dug  into  a  hillside.  This 
type  of  trench  silo  will  give  you  solid  sides  and  good  drainage. 

On  level  land  you'll  need  to  plan  a  surface  silo.  You  can 
make  a  long  stack  silo,  a  circular  stack  held  together  with  picket 
fence  or  a  bunker  silo  with  baled  straw  or  boards  for  side  walls. 

In  any  case,  says,  the  better  you  can  pack  the 

silage  with  an  extra  tractor  as  it  is  put  in  the  silo  the  better  it 
will  keep. 

Most  simple  way  of  putting  up  emergency  corn  silage  is  in 
a  stack  18  feet  wide,  as  long  as  needed  to  handle  the  crop  and  a  max- 
imum height  of  8  feet  as  the  high  point  in  the  middle.   First  set 
stakes  to  keep  uniform  width.  Then,  as  you  fill  the  stack,  dress  up 
the  sides  with  a  fork  to  keep  them  straight  for  the  first  two  or 
three  feet.  Cutting  the  silage  slightly  coarser  than  normal  will 
help  to  keep  the  sides  straight . 

Keep  an  extra  tractor  working  on  the  stack  as  it  fills  to 
pack  the  silage  as  well  as  you  can.  Don't  let  filling  get  ahead  of 
packing.  You  won't  need  a  preservative  if  you  pack  the  silage  tight. 
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Store  Drouth -Damaged  Corn  in  Emergency  Silos  -  2 

A  well-packed  stack  will  settle  about  1  to  1  1/2  feet  for 
each  7  feet  of  height  at  the  middle.  You  can  expect  at  least  10 
percent  spoilage,  but  mature  cattle  will  clean  up  most  of  the 
so-called  spoiled  silage  next  winter. 

Plan  to  self -feed  your  stack  by  using  feed  gates  at  either 
or  both  ends.   Immature  corn  silage  is  good  for  any  class  of  cattle. 
Determine  the  amount  of  grain  and  protein  supplement  you'll  need  at 
feeding  time  according  to  the  kind  of  cattle  you  feed  and  the  gains 
you  want  to  put  on  them. 

For  more  information  about  emergency  silos,  ask  your  county 

farm  adviser  for  a  copy  of  the  mimeographed  Circular  on  "Grass 

Silage  in  Stacks  and  Trenches . " 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Winter  Barley  Good  for  Fall  Planting 

If  wheat  acreage  allotments  are  going  to  leave  you  with  some 
extra  acres  this  fall,  consider  planting  winter  barley,  says  Farm  Ad- 
viser   . 

Winter  barley  is  one  of  the  better  fall-seeded  grains  to 
plant  in  the  southern  half  of  the  state  where  the  crop  is  adapted. 

University  of  Illinois  crop  specialists  J.  C.  Hackleman  and 
W.  0.  Scott  report  that,  because  winter  barley  is  somewhat  winter  ten- 
der, it  is  best  adapted  to  the  area  in  southern  Illinois  south  of  U.S. 
Highway  40.  However,  it  is  sufficiently  winter-hardy  to  survive 
most  winters  in  the  area  north  to  a  line  across  the  state  from  Urbana 
to  Quincy. 

Barley  has  been  grown  at  the  Agronomy  Experiment  Farm  at 
Urbana  since  19^1,  and  during  this  time  it  has  winterkilled  twice. 

Five  varieties  are  recommended  for  use  by  Illinois  growers: 
Kearney,  Reno,  Kentucky  #1,  Kenbar  and  Missouri  B-^OO.  Kenbar  and 
Missouri  B-^00  are  more  susceptible  to  winter  injury  than  the  other 

three  says  ,  and  should  therefore  be  seeded 

Dnly  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  state. 

Winter  barley  is  an  excellent  feed  grain,  but  it  does  have 
3ome  disadvantages.   In  addition  to  being  winter  tender,  it  is  sus- 
ceptible to  damage  from  chinch  bugs  and  also  from  scab.   Most  eleva- 
;ors  are  not  equipped  to  handle  it  unless  you  can  supply  it  in  carload 

.ots . 

-more- 


Winter  Barley  Good  for  Fall  Planting  -  2 

Although  the  crop  will  grow  on  soil  of  low  fertility,  it 
will  do  best  on  fertile  soil.  Addition  of  a  phosphate  fertilizer  at 
planting  time  will  probably  pay  off  both  in  increasing  yields  and  in 
helping  the  barley  to  survive  during  severe  winters. 

The  seed  should  be  planted  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  the 

fly- free  date  for  wheat,  says  .  Treat 

with  Ceresan-M  or  Panogen  before  planting. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana ,  111 ino i s 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Knox  Is  Outstanding  Soft  Winter  Wheat  for  Illinois 


county  farmers  who  are  looking  for  the  best  soft 


winter  wheat  variety  to  seed  this  fall  should  put  Knox  at  the  top  of 
the  list,  says  Farm  Adviser  . 

Knox  is  the  highest  yielding  of  the  soft  wheat  varieties 

recommended  for  Illinois,  says  .   In  tests  conducted  by  the 

University  of  Illinois  this  past  year,  it  averaged  about  49  bushels 
an  acre,  considerably  more  than  most  other  soft  wheat  varieties. 

This  yield  was  outstanding,  even  though  1954  was  a  good  wheat 
year  and  all  yields  were  above  average. 

In  addition  to  high  yielding  ability,  Knox  has  a  number  of 

other  desirable  characteristics  that  make  it  a  top  variety.   It  is  a 

short,  stiff -st rawed  variety  that  matures  early  and  has  a  high  test 

weight.   It  is  about  five  inches  shorter  than  most  other  varieties  and 

combines  well. 

A  supply  of  Knox  seed  will  be  available  this  year  for  the 
first  time.  Other  soft  wheat  varieties  recommended  for  Illinois  are 
Saline,  Vigo,  Royal  and  Seneca.  All  of  them  are  resistant  to  soil- 
borne  mosaic. 

One  other  variety,  Saline,  yields  nearly  as  well  as  Knox. 
Saline  is  also  a  stiff -strawed  and  high-quality  wheat,  but  it  is  tall 
and  heavy -strawed. 

Pawnee,  an  old  favorite,  ranks  as  the  top  choice  among  the 
hard  winter  wheat  varieties,  says .  Other  recommended  vari- 
eties of  hard  wheat  are  Triumph  and  Westar.  Westar  matures  later  than 
the  other  two  and  is  resistant  to  soil-borne  mosaic.   It  should  be 
chosen  in  preference  to  Pawnee  or  Triumph  in  areas  where  this  disease 
is  a  problem. 


-30- 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,    Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 


4-H'ers   in  State  Share-the-Fun     Festival 


will   share  the  spotlight   on  the   stage 


of  the  Junior  Auditorium  at   the   S^-ate  Fair  on  .     August 

at   7  p.m.   DST  as  part   of  the   state  Share-the-Fun  Festival. 

Farm   (Home)  Adviser says  the  

county  entry  is  one  of  91  acts  involving  302   contestants  from  61 
counties. 

Several  top  acts  will  be  submitted  by  the   state  4-H  staff  to 
represent    Illinois  in  the  national  competition  for  appearance  at   the 
Share-the-Fun   breakfast  at  National  4-H  Club  Congress  In  Chicago  next  De- 
cember.   Allof  the  acts    at  State  Fair  were  district  winners     this  year. 

All  county  people  who  attend  State    Fair  are   invited  to   see 
the  festival  acts   each  evening  at  the  Junior  Department  Auditorium, 
says.      E.   H.   Regnier,    rural  recreationist   at   the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,   will   judge  the  contest. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,   Illinois 

For  Immediate  Release 

Second  Brood  Corn  Borers  Are  Serious  Threat   to  Late  Corn 

URBANA --Heaviest  infestations  of  second-generation  European 
corn  borers   in  the    past  five  years  are  now  threatening  late-planted 
cornfields   in  northern  Illinois. 

Entomologists  of  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey  and  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  at   Urbana  urge  you  to  check 
your  late-planted  fields  for  borer  egg  masses.      If  you  find  a  large 
number,    spray  now  to  help  prevent  heavy  damage. 

Infestation  of  second-brood  borers  will  probably  be  the 
heaviest   since   19^9,    says  H.   B.    Petty,    extension  entomologist.      Farmers 
can  expect  to   have  as  much  damage  from  this   second  brood  as  they  had 
in  19^9.      Late-planted  fields   in  the  area  north  from  Bloomington  will 
be  hardest   hit  by  the  borers. 

Field   surveys   just   completed   show  that   60  to   90  percent   of 
the  first -generation  borers  have  pupated,   and  the  moths  are  now  laying 
eggs  on  the  late -planted  corn. 

Chief  damage  from  the  borers  will   come   in  the  form  of  stalk 
breakage  and  ears  dropped  on  the  ground  by  harvest  time.      In  addition 
to  damaging  this  year's   crop,   the   second-brood  borers   live  through  the 
winter  and  produce  next   year's   crop  of  borers.     You  can't    count   on  help 
from  the  weather  to   control   second-brood  borers,    so   Petty  urges  you  to 
spray  now  if  you  have  a  heavy   infestation.      Spraying  latter  will  not 
help,   as  the  spray  will  not    control  borers  after  they  get  into  the  stalks. 

-more- 


Second  Brood  Corn  Borers  Are  Serious  Threat  to  Late  Corn  -  2 

Spraying  for  borers  will  require  high-clearance  ground 
machines  or  spraying  from  airplanes.   DDT  should  be  applied  at  the  rate 
of  one  and  one-half  pounds  per  acre. 

Most  ears  are  already  formed  at  this  stage  of  the  season, 
but  borers  may  cause  the  ears  to  be  chaffy  or  light.   Late-season  bor- 
ers usually  feed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk,  in  the  shanks  and  ears 
and  to  some  degree  in  the  lover  parts  of  the  stalk.  Heavy  rain  or 
windstorms  before  harvest  may  cause  excessive  stalk  breakage  and  ear 
droppage . 

Pamers  are  also  facing  another  threat  to  their  corn  crop  in 
the  corn  earworm.   Infestations  this  year  are  the  heaviest  in  years. 
There  is  no  control  for  earworms  in  field  corn. 

Eggs  have  now  been  laid  on  the  silks  of  the  early  corn,  and 
in  some  areas  10  to  20  percent  of  the  ears  are  infested.  Other  corn- 
fields where  silks  are  fresh  will  be  infested  during  the  next  week  or 
two.  The  earworm  tunnels  into  the  ear,  causing  ears  to  be  deformed 
and  often  moldy  and  rotten. 
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for    a 

STANDING-ROOM-ONLY    CROWD 

at    your    livestock 
outlook     meeting 


USE    THESE    INFORMATION     AIDS... 


EXTENSION      EDITORIAL      OFFICE 
COLLEGE      OF     AGRICULTURE 
UNIVERSITY       OF       ILLINOIS 
URBANA,     ILLINOIS 

AUGUST,      1954 


Promotion  Aids. . . 

1954  Livestock  Outlook  Meeting 


Post -card  Suggestion 


Can    You     See    Through  a    Grindstone? 


Neither  can  the   specialists 
who  are  speaking  at  the  out- 
look meeting.     But   they  do 
have  information  that  vill 
^Qhelp  you  in  next  year's  oper- 
ations. 

Livestock  Outlook  Meeting 

(date)        (time) 


(place) 
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Promotion  Aids. . . 

1954  Livestock  Outlook  Meetings 


For  Your  Column  or  Radio 


What  is  the  livestock  situation  today?  Are  livestock  numbers 
going  up  or  down?  And  what  do  all  these  things  mean  in  your  farming 
operations?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  you'll  be  able  to  answer 

more  easily  after  the  county  livestock  outlook  meeting, 

which  is  to  be  held    (date) ,    (time)      (place) . 


********** 


Here's  a  reminder  of  the  county  livestock  out- 
look meeting,  which  is  to  be  held    (date)   ,   (time)   ,  


(place)      Experts  who  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  live- 
stock outlook  will  discuss  what  to  expect  in  the  way  of  feed  supplies, 
livestock  numbers  and  prices,  and  consumer  income  for  the  year  ahead. 
This  information  should  help  you  plan  your  next  year's  farming  opera- 
tion. 


********** 


Business  spends  thousands  of  dollars  each  year  to  keep  up 
with  market  conditions.  You  as  a  businessman  have  the  same  opportunity 
to  keep  up  with  market  conditions  for  farm  products,  and  it  doesn't 
cost  you  a  cent.  The  purpose  of  the  livestock  outlook  meeting  is  to 
give  you  a  report  on  what  is  likely  to  pe  produced  next  year  and  what 

consumers  are  likely  to  want.  The  county  livestock  meeting 

will  be  held   (date)        (time) ,  (place) . 


********** 
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Promotion  Aids. . . 

1954  Livestock  Outlook  Meeting 


For  Your  Column  or  Radio 


Farmers  are  wondering  what  effect  the  Indo -China  affair,  the 
drouth  and  elections  will  have  on  farm  prices.  You  can  get  the  view- 
points of  some  experts  at  the  county  livestock  outlook 

meeting   (date)   ,   (time)    ,   (place) 

********** 

The  U.S.   Department   of  Agriculture  works  with  thousands  of 

farmers  every  year  in  gathering  information  on  this  year's  crops  and 

next   year's  plans.     This  information  will  be  reported  and  explained 

at  the county  livestock  outlook  meeting.     This 

meeting,   one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  county,   will  be  held        (date)    t 

( t ime )  t  (place) . 

*********** 

Is  employment  going  up  or  down?  Will  consumers  have  as  much 

money  to  spend  next  year?  What  will  be  the  price  of  meat?  How  many 

cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  will  be  raised  next  year?  These  are  some  of 

the  problems  you'll  hear  experts  discuss  at  the  county 

livestock  outlook  meeting,  which  will  be  held   (time)   ,    (date)   , 

(place) . 

*********** 

county  will  be  host  on    (date) to 

two  men  who  have  studied  the  farm  outlook  for  next  year  quite  closely. 

They  are , 

and  they'll  speak  at  the  livestock  outlook  meeting     (time)      ,      ( dat e )    , 

(place) . 
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Promot  ion  A  ids  . .  . 

195^  Livestock  Outlook  Meeting 

For  Your  Column  or  Radio 

Successful  livestock  farmers  are  good  business  men  who  keep 
up  with  both  market  demand  and  supply  conditions.  They  have  to,  because 
the  livestock  business  is  highly  competitive.  You  can  get  a  good  idea 
of  what  present-day  conditions  are  at  the county  live- 
stock outlook  meeting  to  be  held     (date)    ,    ( t ime ) s   

(place) 

********** 

Demand  for  meat... feed  prospects — drouth. . .increase  in  pork 
supply... how  much  beef?  These  are  problems  that  will  concern  Illinois 
farmers  as  they  decide  what  to  produce  next  year.  You  can  help  your- 
self answer  these  questions  by  attending  the  county  livestock 

outlook  meeting  to  be  held   (time)  3        (date)   ,  (place) . 

********** 

Drouth  has  dried  up  pastures  and  ranges  over  a  large  part  of 
the  nation.  Wheat  farmers  are  under  marketing  quotas.  Corn  farmers 
were  assigned  acreage  allotments  this  year.  What  do  all  of  these 
things  mean  to  you  in  your  farming  operations?  These  are  some  of  the 
problems  to  be  discussed  at  the  county  livestock  out- 
look meeting  to  be  held   (time) ,            ( dat e ) ,    (place) 


********** 
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Promotion  Aids. . . 

1954  Livestock  Outlook  Meeting 


Suggested  Letter  to  editors  and  radio  men 


Dear 


Some  of  the  perplexing  problems  facing  the  farmers  in  your 
reading  audience  will  be  answered  or  at  least  talked  about  at  the 
county  livestock  outlook  meeting. 

This  meeting,  wiich  is  held  regularly  each  year,  is  one  of 
our  most  popular  extension  events.  We'd  like  to  invite  you  to  attend 

and  participate  in  the  discussions.   It  will  be  held  (date) 

at     (time)     in  the (building) in  (town) . 

Our  speakers  are  


If  you  can't  make  the  meeting,  we'll  try  to  keep  you  in- 
formed. Many  of  the  farmers  who  can't  attend  will  look  forward  to 
reading  about  it  in  your  newspaper.  Even  those  who  attend  will  appre- 
ciate the  review  your  stories  will  give  them. 

Let  me  know  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  help  you  cover 
the  meeting.   I  certainly  hope  you  can  be  with  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Farm  Adviser 
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Promot ion  Aids . . . 

1954  Livestock  Outlook  Meeting 

Advance  News  Story 

Discuss  Drouth  Effect  at  Outlook  Meeting 

Effects  of  one  of  the  longest  drouths  in  history  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  county  livestock  outlook  meeting. 

Farm  Adviser says  that  the  drouth  has  ex- 
tended over  a  much  wider  area  than  Illinois  and  its  effect  on  feed  and 
cattle  will  be  important  in  next  year's  farming  operations. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  (date) at   (time) 

in  the      (building)     in     (town) . 

Speaking  on  the  outlook  program  are  

and 


Other  things  to  be  discussed  include  prospects  for  livestock 

prices,  demand  for  meat  and  farm  legislation  directly  affecting  farmers. 

-30- 
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Promotion  Aid3. . . 

1954  Livestock  Outlook  Meeting 

Advance  News  Story 

Discuss  Hog  Supplies  at  Outlook  Meeting 

Following  a  bad  hog  year  in  1952,  farmers  cut  pig  numbers  in 
1953.  The  result  was  that  hog  producers  had  one  of  their  best  years. 
Although  hog  numbers  are  going  up  again,  195^  will  also  be  a  good  year. 

But  what  effects  will  the  continued  buildup  in  hog  population 
have  on  your  next  year's  operation?  This  is  one  of  the  "hot"  questions 

in  farming  to  be  talked  over  at  the  county  livestock  outlook 

meeting,  which  will  be  held  at in  the 

in . 

These  men  will  report   facts  found  through  the  nation-wide 
reporting  facilities  of  the  U.S.   and    State  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  from  daily  contact  with  livestock  markets.     And,   according  to  Farm 

Adviser  ,   they'll  help  to  explain  them  in  terms  of  what 

these  facts  mean  to  farmers  in  county. 

It's  a  meeting,   he   says,   you  can't   afford  to  miss  if  you  have 

very  much  money  riding  on  your  livestock  operat  ions . 

-30- 
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Promotion  Aids. .  . 

1952*  Livestock  Outlook  Meeting 

Advance  News  Story 

Outlook  Meeting  to  Air   "Hot"   Questions 

The  Indo-China  War,   elections,   tax  reductions,   new  price 
support   legislation. . .What   effect  will  they  have  on  your  farming  opera- 
tions in  1955? 

There  won't  be  any   pat  answers,   but  you  can  hear  these  ques- 
tions discussed  by  experts  at   the  county  livestock  outlook 

meeting  (date)         at  (time)        ,  (place) . 

Farm  Adviser says  all  farmers,  whether  they  raise 

livestock  or  not,  are  invited  to  this  meeting.   Speakers  will  be 

( name )        (title) ,  from  the  University  of  Illinois  and 

( name )   ,  of  the  . 

Last  year  more  than farmers  attended  the  


county  outlook  meeting,  which  is  one  of  the  most  popular  extension 
meetings  of  the  year. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 
August  25,  195^ 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Extension  Has  Big  Role  in  National  Plow  Match 

This  year  extension  will  play  the  biggest  role  it  has  ever 
played  in  the  annual  National  Plow  Matches,  to  be  held  at  Olney, 
Illinois  September  16-18.   For  the  first  time  in  history  this  event 
will  last  three  days,  and  most  of  the  extra  activity  is  extension 
activity. 

Your  colleagues  who  have  been  working  on  the  matches  will 
appreciate  your  efforts  to  promote  the  event  through  your  news  ser- 
vice, columns  and  radio  programs.   Home  advisers  received  some  in- 
formation last  week  on  the  women's  activities,  which  are  entirely 
an  extension  function. 

If  you  have  a  leader  who  would  like  to  organize  a  land 
judging  team  or  if  you  have  a  land  judging  team  that  is  already 
organized,  that  team  still  has  until  September  8  to  enter.   But  all 
entries  must  be  postmarked  en  or  before  September  8. 

You'll  find  details,  rules  and  entry  blank  in  this  packet, 

along  with  some  publicity  aids.   Others  will  fellow. 

-30- 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Plowmen,  Youth  Share  Plow  Match  Spotlight 

The  nation's  best  plowmen  will  share  attention  with  boys 
and  girls  this  year  at  the  annual  National  Plow  Matches  to  be  held 
at  Olney,  Illinois  September  16-18,  according  to  Farm  Adviser  


Young  people's  events  will  take  place  on  September  16. 


(List  here  any  young  people  from  your  county  who  will  take  part . ) 

For  boys  there  are  two  big  events,  the  land- judging  con- 
test and  the  junior  tractor  operators'  contest.  Any  group  of  four 
boys  who  have  an  adult  to  coach  them  can  get  information  on  the 
judging  contest  from  the  farm  adviser's  office.  Tractor  contestants 
are  to  be  invited  from  among  the  best  drivers  in  other  contests  this 
summer. 

For  the  girls  there  will  be  two  contests.  One  will  be  a 
food  demonstration  and  the  other  will  be  a  style  revue  of  garments 
they  have  made  themselves. 

The  girls'  events  will  take  place  in  the  Woman's  Tent,  also 
on  September  16. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers  (Be  sure  to  give  good  news  coverage  to  any- 
one from  your  county  who  participates  in  the 
plowing  matches  in  any  way- -queen  candidates, 
plowing  contestants,  or  4-H  participants. 
Suggest  to  newspapers  the  possibilities  for 
good  human  interest  features,) 


Land  Judges  Can  Enter  Flow  Matches 

There  is  still  time  for  a  group  to  organize  a  land  judging 
team  to  enter  the  National  Plow  Matches  at  Olney,  September  16-18. 
You  can  get  more  rules  from  your  farm  adviser's  office. 

To  take  part  in  the  contest,  you  must  belong  to  a  team  of 

four  boys,  and  all  of  you  must  live  in  Illinois.  You  must  be 

accompanied  to  the  contest  at  Olney  by  an  adult  coach  who  will 

help  with  the  contest.  And,  most  important,  you  must  get  your 

entry  into  the  mail  on  or  before  September  8. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana ,  1 1 1 ino  i  s 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Plow  Matches  to  Feature  Education  Material 

Competition  will  be  keen  and  there'll  be  plenty  of  ex- 
citement as  the  nation's  top  plowmen  compete  to  determine  which  one 
is  best  at  the  National  Plow  Matches  at  Olney,  Illinois,  September 
16-18.  But  that's  not  all  the  show. 

Farm  Adviser  says  the  University  of  Ill- 
inois Extension  Service  has  prepared  many  educational  exhibits  for 
the  occasion. 

One  that  was  to  be  most  dramatic  was  damaged  severely  by 

the  hot  July  sun.  says  the  corn  fertility  plot  dried  out. 

But  the  others  are  in  good  shape. 

Exhibits  of  renovated  pasture,  poor  land  fertilization, 
forage  plots  and  timber  management,  will  all  tell  a  good  story.  On 
one  forage  plot  you  can  see  a  good  example  of  how  alfalfa  grown  in 
well-fertilized  soil  will  stand  up  in  dry  weather.  Another  plot  will 
show  the  improvement  that  can  be  made  in  one  year  simply  by  using 
fertilizer. 

A  40-acre  pasture  was  nearly  all  renovated  earlier  this 
year.  Grass  will  be  growing  there  on  all  except  a  few  acres  left 
for  machinery  demonstrations  during  the  plow  matches. 

Besides  the  soil  plots  there'll  be  continuous  demonstrations 
of  plow,  corn  picker  and  combine  adjustments. 

says  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  some 


educational  demonstrations  on  terracing,  drainage  and  strip  cropping. 
The  contest  also  features  a  women's  and  youth  program. 
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ILLINOIS  AND  NATIONAL  CONSERVATION  FIELD  DAY  AND  PLOW  MATCHES  YOUTH  DAY 

September  l6,  195^  —  Olney,  Illinois 

Junior  Tractor  Operators1  Contest 

Committee  Members 

■  m,, ..   i     ■  ii  i       ■ 

Charles  A.  Turner,  Chairman,  Albion,  Illinois 

Arnold  Webb,  Bone  Gap,  Illinois 

Roy  Gene  Gill,  Bone  Gap,  Illinois 

Herschel  Johnson,  Albion,  Illinois 

Theron  Summers,  Albion,  Illinois 

F.  H.  Itynard,  Advisory  Member,  State  U-H  Staff, 

University  of  Illinois 
Wendell  Bowers,  Advisory  Member,  Ag  Engineering  Department, 

University  of  Illinois 

Invitational  Match 

Only  the  high-scoring  contestant  in  a  Soil  Conservation 
District  Directors  Council,  as  determined  by  score  made  at  195^ 
State  Junior  Tractor  Operators'  Contest  at  Illinois  State  Fair, 
will  be  asked  to  participate  in  this  contest. 

Contest  will  be  similar  to  Junior  Tractor  Operators1 
Contest  that  will  be  held  at  Illinois  State  Fair  in  195^. 

Counties  without  Soil  Conservation  Districts  will  be 
considered  as  one  group,  and  the  high-scoring  contestant  from 
this  group  of  counties  will  be  asked  to  participate  in  the  contest. 

Contestants  will  report  at  8  a.m.  (CST)  for  instructions  at 
contest  site.  Contest  will  be  from  9  to  11:30  a.m.  September  16, 
195^  at  the  site  of  the  Illinois  and  National  Conservation  Field 
Day  and  Plow  Matches,  Olney,  Illinois 

Awards  will  be  equal  to  State  Fair  Awards.  There  will 
be  10  placings. 

Participation  awards  will  be  presented  to  all  contestants. 


■    ■ 


j 
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THE  NATIONAL  AND  ILLINOIS  CONSERVATION  DAY 

AND 
PLOT  MATCHES 

Illinois  Land  Judging  Contest  Rules 

L.  T.  Clark- -Chairman  Land  Judging  Contest 

1.  Entries  are  limited  to  residents  of  Illinois. 

2.  Each  team  must  be  accompanied  by  an  adult  coach  (one  team  per  coach). 

3.  For  team  to  be  eligible,  coach  must  register  with  team  and  assist  with  the 
contest  until  assigned  work  is  completed. 

k.     Team  shall  be  comprised  of  k  boys,  the  score  of  all  members  to  be  in- 
cluded in  determining  team  score. 

5.  Entries  shall  be  postmarked  not  later  than  September  8,  195^. 

6.  Contest  will  be  conducted  in  two  groups.  First  group  to  start  at  8  a.m. 
C.S.T.  September  l6,  195^.  Second  group  to  start  at  10  a.m.  C.S.T. 
Suggest  that  nearby  teams  make  a  special  effort  to  be  here  for  eight 

o! clock  starting. 

7.  Entrants  should  indicate  whether  they  will  be  present  for  8  a.m.  or 
10  a.m.  groups. 

8.  Contestants  must  have  reached  their  l^th  birthday  by  date  of  contest 
and  must  not  have  reached  their  21st  birthday. 

9.  Illinois  land  use  selection  score  card  will  be  used  (to  be  revised). 

10.  Contestants  should  allow  l/2  hour  to  park  and  reach  registration  area. 

11.  Registrants  shall  be  sent  an  acknowledgment  and  instructions  for  reach- 
ing site. 

12.  Levels  will  not  be  used  in  the  contest. 

13.  Contestants  will  be  provided  with  a  yardstick  with  which  to  measure  depth 
of  soil. 

1^»  Results  will  not  be  released  until  announced  at  platform  about  3  P«nu 

15.  AWARDS.  Details  as  to  awards  will  be  announced  later,  but  suitable  prizes 
will  be  given  for  attendance,  individual  and  team  judging  and  to  coaches 
of  high-placing  teams. 

16.  Vocational  Agriculture  Sections  are  invited  to  hold  their  contest  at  this 
time.  Arrangements  for  this  should  be  made  at  the  June  conference. 

National  and  Illinois  Conservation  Day  and  Plowing  Matches 
Youth  Day  Land  Judging  Contest.  September  16,  195^ 

Please  enter  our  team  in  the  Land  Judging  Contest: 


Name  of  school,  club,  or  other  organization  team  represents 


Name  of  Coach         Mailing  address  of  coach 

We  will  plan  to  be  present  for  the  8:00  or  10:00  o'clock  group. 

(Underline  one) 
Detach  and  mail  to  A.  Lee  Shafer,  Registrar, 

Land  Judging  Contest  -  608  North  East  St.,  Olney,  111. 
Entries  must  be  postmarked  on  or  before  September  8,  195^. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

U.  of  I.  Holds  "Open  House"  for  Dairy  Day,  September  9 

Dairy  Day  visitors  at  the  University  of  Illinois  on  Thurs- 
day, September  9,  will  find  an  "open  house"  at  the  Urbana  campus  and 
dairy  farms,  says  Farm  Adviser  . 

Diary  Day  is  an  annual  event  at  the  university.   It  gives 
dairymen  a  chance  to  keep  posted  on  the  latest  dairy  feeding  and 
management  practices,  explains. 

Last  year  about  900  dairymen  from  all  over  the  state 
attended  Dairy  Day,  and  the  university  is  prepared  to  welcome  that 
many  or  more  this  year. 

The  department  of  dairy  science  has  planned  a  full  program 

for  visitors,  says.  Registration  starts  at  the  Stock 

Pavilion  on  the  Urbana  campus  at  8:30  a.m.  Daylight  Saving  Time. 
Next  on  the  program  is  a  look  at  numerous  interesting  exhibits.  Two 
of  the  exhibits  will  feature  a  mechanical  cow  and  milk-vending  ma- 
chines. Others  will  demonstrate  and  report  current  dairy  research 
at  the  university. 

Tours  of  the  university  dairy  farms  are  Included  in  the 
morning's  schedule.  You  will  see  the  dairy  herd,  observe  manage- 
ment practices  and  see  research  projects  in  operation  at  the  farms. 

The  afternoon  program,  to  be  held  in  the  University  of 
Illinois   auditorium,  starts  at  1  p.m.  An  address  by  Merrill  N. 
Warnick,  president  of  the  American  Dairy  Association,  will  high- 
light the  afternoon  program.  Warnick,  who  operates  a  dairy  farm 
at  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah,  will  talk  about  some  of  the  problems 
facing  the  dairy  industry.  His  subject  is  "The  Producer's  Part 
in  the  Present  Situation." 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Editors 


Here  are  two  releases  announcing  Dairy  Day  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  on  Thursday,  Sept.  9. 
Because  of  widespread  interest  in  problems  facing  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, we  believe  you  will  find  these  announcements  of  interest 
to  your  farm  audiences. 

********* 

FOR  RELEASE  BEFORE  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9,  195^ 
U.  of  I.  Welcomes  Dairy  Day  Visitors  Thursday,  Sept.  9 

URBANA --Thursday,  September  9,    is  "open  house"  for  Ill- 
inois dairymen  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. G.  W.  Salisbury,  head  of  the  department  of  dairy  science, 
is  expecting  more  than  900  dairymen  to  visit  the  Urbana  campus  for 
this  annual  event . 

Registration  starts  at  8:30  a.m.  Daylight  Saving  Time  at 

the  Stock  Pavilion.  Next  on  the  program  is  a  look  at  numerous 

dairy  exhibits  and  tours  of  the  dairy  farm.  Merrill  N.  Warnick, 

president  of  the  American  Dairy  Association,  will  give  the  main 

address  in  the  afternoon.   In  his  talk  "The  Producer's  Part  in  the 

Present  Situation,"  he  will  discuss  some  of  the  problems  facing 

dairymen.  All  dairy  farmers  are  invited  to  attend. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana ,  111 ino  i  s 


Special  to  Farm  Editors 

FOR  RELEASE  BEFORE  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9,  195^ 

U.  of  I.  Dairy  Day  Features  Tours  and  Exhibits 

URBANA --Thursday,  September  9,  is  Dairy  Day  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.  G.  W.  Salisbury,  head 
of  the  department  of  dairy  science,  says  the  program  will  give 
dairymen  a  chance  to  keep  posted  on  changes  in  the  dairy  world.  All 
dairy  farmers  in  Illinois  are  invited  to  attend. 

The  full  day's  program  starts  at  8:30  a.m.  Daylight  Saving 
Time  at  the  Stock  Pavilion  at  the  Urbana  campus.  The  schedule  in- 
cludes tours  of  the  dairy  farm  plus  reports  and  exhibits  of  current 
dairy  research  being  conducted  at  the  University. 

The  highlight  of  the  Dairy  Day  program  will  be  an  address 

by  Merrill  N.  Warnick,  president  of  the  American  Dairy  Association. 

In  his  talk,  Warnick  will  discuss  problems  of  the  dairy  producers. 

Visitors  can  get  lunch  at  the  Stock  Pavilion  at  noon. 
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No. 

Lb.  wool 

Total 

breed- 

produced 

Lb.  lamb 

Combined 

No.  ir 

i  ing 

per  ewe 

produced 

score 

County- 

Name  of  owner 

flock 

ewes 

x  three 

per  ewe** 

per  ewe 

Flocks  1 

-  10  inclusive 

Livingston 

Franklin  J.  Grusey 

10 

6 

23 

225 

248 

Woodford 

Connie  &  Kenny  Von  Behren 

6 

5 

ko 

178 

218 

Ogle 

Bob  Palmer 

3 

3 

33 

160 

193 

Logan 

Clarence  F.  Hardy 

10 

9 

28 

155 

183 

Cumberland 

Larry  Dobbs 

2 

1 

k2 

140 

182 

Jo  Daviess 

Marrion  Eden 

8 

7 

29 

131 

160 

Logan 

Donald  Ahrens 

10 

10 

22 

136 

158 

Douglas 

Ted  Shields 

9 

7 

39 

109 

148 

Carroll 

Allen  Smith 

3 

2 

30 

116 

146 

Lee 

Wayne  E.  Jaquet 

4 

3 

30 

113 

143 

McLean 

Ray  B.  Shoemaker 

9 

5 

37 

102 

139 

McLean 

Donald  R.  Messamore 

10 

9 

30 

9k 

124 

Jersey 

Ronald  Ferguson 

5 

3 

kk 

75 

119 

McLean 

Robert  Yoder 

4 

3 

23 

85 

108 

Tazewell 

Arthur  Tyre 11 

7 

6 

26 

68 

94 

Carroll 

Ronald  Krum 

6 

5 

3k 

60 

94 

Jo  Davie s 8 

Merle  E.  Gothard 

5 

3 

30 

43 

73 

Douglas 

Audriana  Dunn 

7 

k 

i2 

38 

57 

Average 

7 

5 

31 

110 

151 

Flocks  11-25 

inclusive 

McLean 

Robert  D.  Benson 

15 

b 

k2 

155 

197 

Douglas 

Donald  Wilson 

18 

Ik 

55 

119 

174 

Richland 

Lor en  W.  Cammon 

14 

7 

21 

140 

161 

Logan 

Raymond  Forsythe 

23 

22 

29 

128 

157 

Shelby 

Linda  Stone 

12 

6 

k2 

107 

149 

McLean 

Robert  W.  Builta 

15 

11 

29 

115 

144 

Cumberland 

Don  Fearday 

23 

19 

38 

105 

143 

Woodford 

Lloyd  I.  Vercler 

15 

Ik 

35 

104 

139 

Logan 

Roger  Krause 

12 

5 

2k 

114 

138 

Carroll 

Lester  Kantlehner 

24 

23 

18 

118 

136 

Cumberland 

Ray  Miller 

18 

16 

45 

88 

133 

McDonough 

Clifton  Torrance 

24 

18 

27 

106 

133 

McLean 

W.  Blaine  Adams 

11 

8 

27 

103 

130 

Winnebago 

Kerry  Andres 

19 

9 

20 

110 

130 

Hardin 

Marvin  Walker 

13 

13 

2k 

106 

130 

Lee 

David  C.  Emmert 

Ik 

11 

26 

102 

128 

Greene 

F.  G.  Kuhnline 

22 

18 

31 

97 

128 

Union 

Fred  Pickles 

19 

19 

22 

105 

127 

DeKalb 

Howard  Roach 

23 

20 

32 

94 

126 

McLean 

Ferdinand  Schad 

22 

21 

ko 

86 

126 

LaSalle 

Dale  W.  Kember 

22 

21 

22 

100 

122 

McLean 

R.  F.  Williamson 

2k 

15 

29 

93 

122 

Tazewell 

Robert  E.  Hopkins,  Jr. 

21 

10 

2k 

92 

116 

Shelby 

Wm.  J.  Miller 

15 

13 

26 

83 

109 

Monroe 

Lewis  W.  Asselmeier 

23 

18 

32 

74 

106 

Champaign 

Ronald  H.  Mohr 

15 

7 

33 

73 

106 

Livingston 

Glenn  Partridge 

13 

12 

30 

76 

106 

Logan 

Henry  F.  A,  Bock 

18 

17 

25 

80 

105 

McLean 

Paul  I.  Murphy 

15 

10 

2k 

80 

104 

*  Figured 

as  total  number  of  yearlings  and  older  plus 

number  of 

1953  ewe 

lambs  that 

lambed. 

**  Figured 

as  total  pounds  of  lamb  produced  divided  by 

number  of 

breeding 

ewes. 
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No. 

Lb.  wool 

Total 

breed- 

produced 

Lb.  lamb 

Combined 

No.  in 

ing 

per  ewe 

produced 

score 

County 

Name  of  owner 

flock 

ewes* 

x  three 

per  ewe** 

per  ewe 

Flocks  11 

-  25  inclusive,  continued 

Cumberland 

Guy  Walters 

25 

2k 

22 

82 

104 

Brown 

Lozell  Meseway 

18 

Ik 

23 

80 

103 

Carroll 

Lawrence  G.  Getz 

18 

Ik 

25 

75 

100 

Ogle 

Don  Colwell 

21 

16 

2k 

75 

99 

Logan 

Linus  Voyles 

11 

10 

26 

72 

98 

Marion 

Roy  D.  Hall 

13 

n 

27 

70 

97 

Vermilion 

John  A,  Dickson 

18 

17 

21 

Ik 

95 

Richland 

Harry  Petty 

13 

10 

39 

56 

95 

Woodford 

Eli  Bucher 

20 

16 

27 

65 

92 

Ford 

Larry  H.  Lohmeyer 

21 

17 

21 

65 

86 

Winnebago 

Wilf ord  Rittmeyer 

11 

10 

23 

58 

81 

Logan 

Harmon  C.  Hildebrand 

15 

Ik 

26 

57 

83 

Woodford 

J.  Frank  Felter 

22 

17 

36 

kk 

80 

Tazewell 

S.  R.  Crosby 

21 

18 

2k 

kl 

71 

Woodford 

B.  T.  McClallen,  Jr. 

16 

15 

18 

53 

71 

McLean 

Lowell  E.  Damman 

13 

13 

26 

*3 

69 

Henderson 

Bill  Ross 

13 

8 

2k 

kk 

68 

Knox 

Robert  Ekstrand 

2k 

19 

33 

32 

65 

Average 

IB 

15 

29 

"85 

115 

Flocks  26  -  75 

inclusive 

Carroll 

Leonard  J.  Brandenburg 

30 

18 

Uo 

11*8 

188 

McLean 

Keith  Lemons 

k2 

26 

2k 

138 

162 

Logan 

Harold  E.  Conrady 

53 

52 

28 

130 

158 

Woodford 

Howard  P.  Builta 

29 

20 

26 

126 

152 

Woodford 

Harold  Romersberger 

71 

70 

2k 

119 

1*3 

Carroll 

Forrest  Beyer 

30 

20 

26 

110 

136 

Pope 

Hal  V.  Trovillion 

38 

37 

25 

107 

132 

McDonough 

Kenneth  Webb 

39 

37 

26 

104 

130 

Pope 

Loui6  Strobel 

72 

66 

28 

100 

128 

Cumberland 

Foster  Walk 

69 

kl 

3^ 

9h 

128 

Iroquois 

Marvin  Zeedyk 

kl 

32 

26 

101 

127 

Logan 

William  Ahrens 

kl 

38 

32 

92 

124 

Richland 

Lawrence  Byran 

29 

23 

29 

91 

120 

Pope 

Ralph  Randolph  &  Son 

52 

1+8 

30 

90 

120 

Brown 

Acil  Rohins 

3^ 

31 

2k 

96 

120 

Jo  Daviess 

Meldon  A.  Grube 

k2 

39 

31 

86 

117 

Randolph 

Paul  Moehrs 

kl 

39 

26 

90 

116 

Vermilion 

John  Chestnut 

3k 

26 

27 

88 

115 

DeKalb 

Donald  Concidine 

62 

60 

23 

92 

115 

Henderson 

James  D.  Rogers 

32 

12 

21 

93 

Ilk 

Johnson 

P.  W.  Ballance 

35 

33 

25 

87 

112 

Winnebago 

E.  D.  Gordon 

36 

26 

33 

75 

108 

DeWitt 

Peggy  Jean  Hoffman 

39 

19 

15 

93 

108 

Carroll 

Cal  W.  Caldwell 

kk 

k2 

26 

81 

107 

Woodford 

Joseph  J.  Rassi 

27 

25 

2k 

83 

107 

*  Figured 

as  total  number  of  yearlings  and  older  plus 

number  of 

1953  ewe 

lambs  that 

lambed. 

**  Figured 

as  total  pounds  of  lamb 

produced  divided  by 

number  of 

breeding 

ewes. 
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No. 

Lb.  wool 

Total 

breed- 

produced 

Lb.  lamb 

Combined 

No.  in 

ing 

per  ewe 

produced 

score 

County 

Name  of  owner 

flock 

ewes* 

x  three 

per  ewe** 

per  ewe 

Flocks  26 

-  75  inclus 

ive,  continued 

Vermilion 

John  T.  Evans 

3B 

32 

28 

76 

104 

Hardin 

Valentine  G.  Smith 

43 

42 

27 

77 

104 

Livingston 

Bill  Barton 

39 

3^ 

26 

76 

102 

Pope 

Dan  R.  Bonnell 

44 

kz 

18 

84 

102 

Tazewell 

Albert  E.  Wiedman 

37 

29 

25 

73 

98 

Woodford 

Carl  J.  Wyss 

39 

37 

30 

68 

98 

Greene 

Francis  L.  Kuhnline 

32 

30 

22 

74 

96 

Livingston 

Robert  Monroe 

32 

28 

20 

75 

95 

Jo  Daviess 

Richard  M.  Williams 

65 

30 

21 

74 

95 

Hardin 

Allen  Daymon 

28 

27 

19 

75 

94 

Livingston 

Harlan  Clauss 

28 

25 

33 

60 

93 

Ford 

Wesley  B.  Ashley 

61 

35 

24 

69 

93 

DeKalb 

Rudolph  W.  Schafer 

59 

46 

27 

62 

89 

Logan 

Henry  Michoelis 

37 

32 

21 

66 

87 

Madison 

Harold  Baer 

37 

20 

27 

59 

86 

Greene 

Fred  B,  Schmidt 

63 

56 

26 

60 

86 

Jefferson 

Merrill  Duncan 

1*2 

36 

18 

65 

83 

Woodford 

Morris  Wiegand 

61 

61 

28 

54 

82 

Hardin 

E.  R.  Edwards 

kl 

4o 

11 

70 

81 

Stephenson 

Darrel  Miller 

38 

36 

22 

50 

72 

Knox 

Charles  R.  Westerdale 

52 

45 

21 

48 

69 

DeKalb 

Lou  Lloyd 

38 

35 

24 

43 

67 

Winnebago 

James  Reid 

4o 

33 

21 

44 

65 

Winnebago 

Raymond  Conklin 

32 

17 

21 

43 

64 

Wabash 

Charles  R,  Schrader 

30 

28 

18 

46 

64 

Average 

*3 

33 

25 

~8l 

5355 

Flocks  over 

75 

McDonough 

Keith  McMillan 

90 

45 

28 

132 

160 

Douglas 

C.  V.  Dilliner  &  Son 

117 

6o 

46 

102 

148 

McLean 

John  Kline 

110 

108 

37 

102 

139 

White 

Lawrence  A.  Dolan 

142 

82 

19 

117 

136 

Jefferson 

Russell  H.  Dale 

135 

130 

23 

112 

135 

Woodford 

Fabian  F.  Haas 

9^ 

8o 

27 

105 

132 

Woodford 

Loren  Haas 

90 

75 

29 

100 

129 

Greene 

D.  B.  Dixon,  Jr. 

119 

116 

34 

94 

128 

McDonough 

Carl  H.  Dunbar 

186 

111 

46 

82 

128 

McLean 

Patrick  E.  Phelan 

82 

75 

28 

100 

128 

Madison 

Oliver  C.  Thurnau 

90 

87 

27 

96 

123 

McLean 

Harry  Kline 

182 

176 

41 

78 

119 

Union 

Carl  G.  Goodman 

85 

81 

23 

92 

115 

Randolph 

Wm.  H.  Welge 

208 

200 

33 

81 

114 

Pope 

Eugene  Lauderdale 

98 

63 

19 

92 

111 

McLean 

Irl  C.  Webb 

248 

240 

23 

80 

103 

McDonough 

Guy  Spicer 

205 

192 

21 

79 

100 

Pope 

Scott  Brothers 

99 

98 

25 

73 

98 

Iter shall 

Bob  Stadel 

107 

100 

18 

76 

94 

<Jhite 

George  B.  Hoskins 

94 

85 

23 

62 

85 

*  Figured 

as  total  number  of  yearlings  and  older  plus 

number  of 

1953  ewe 

lambs  that 

lambed. 

•*  Figured 

as  total  pounds  of  lamb 

produced  divided  by  number  of 

breeding 

ewes. 

-u 


No. 

Lb.  wool 

Total 

breed- 

produced 

Lb. 

lamb 

Combined 

Nc.  in 

ing 

per  ewe 

produced 

score 

County 

Name  of  owner 

flock 

ewes* 

x  three 

per 

ewe** 

per  ewe 

Flocks 

over  75 » 

continued 

DeKalb 

Howard  Lanan 

189 

177 

25 

53 

78 

Marshall 

Frank  Shepherd 

13* 

118 

22 

50 

72 

DeKalb 

George  Latimer 

164 

131 

25 

k6 

71 

LaSalle 

Robert  C.  Temple 

240 

132 

17 

50 

67 

McLean 

DeLoss  Funk 

82 

76 

22 

kh 

66 

McHenry 

Frank*  H.  Rupneck 

171 

16k 

30 

32 

62 

Average 

138 

116 

2H 

52 

110 

*  Figured  as  total  number  of  yearlings  and  older  plus  number  of  1952  ewe  lambs  that 

lambed. 
**  Figured  as  total  pounds  of  lamb  produced  divided  by  number  of  breeding  ewes. 


SUMMARY 


Total  No. 
in  flocks 


Total  No. 

breeding 

ewes 


Average 
lb.  lamb 
per  ewe 


Average 
prod,  of 
wool  x  3 


Average 
combined 
score 
per  ewe 


6U33 


535^ 


90 


28 


118 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

County  Farmers  Win  in  Sheep  Production  Contest 

Names  of  county  farmers  were  included  in  the 

list  of  entries  in  the  1954  Illinois  Sheep  Production  contest  re- 
leased by  the  Extension  Service  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture. 

Entrants  from county  in  each  division  and  their 

point  ratings  are:  

• 

Farm  Adviser  reports  that  completed 

records  were  submitted  in  this  year's  contest  from  141  flocks  in  4l 
counties.  These  flocks  included  records  on  6,433  sheep. 

Top  winners  in  each  of  the  four  contest  divisions  were 
Franklin  J.  Grusey,  Livingston  county,  flocks  from  1  to  10  head; 
Robert  D.  Benson,  McLean  county,  flocks  from  11  to  25  head; 
Leonard  J.  Brandenburg,  Carroll  county,  flocks  from  26  to  75  head; 
and  Keith  McMillan,  McDonough  county,  flocks  over  75  head. 

Flocks  in  the  contest  were  rated  by  points  on  the  pounds 
of  lamb  and  pounds  of  wool  produced  by  each  ewe  in  the  flock.  One 
point  was  allowed  for  each  pound  of  lamb  produced  and  three  points 

for  each  pound  of  wool,  says. 

-more- 
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County  Farmers  Win  in  Sheep  Production  Contest  -  2 

Scores  of  the  top  division  winners  were:  Grusey,  248 
points;  Benson,  197  points;  Brandenburg,  188  points;  and  McMillan, 
160  points.  This  is  the  third  successive  year  in  which  McMillan 
has  topped  his  division  in  the  contest. 

Records  were  collected  and  judging  was  done  by  the 
livestock  extension  specialists  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture.  The  judges  awarded  certificates  of  achieve- 
ment to  all  entrants  who  scored  above  the  average  in  their  division. 

-30- 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Soybean  Defoliant  May  Kill  Second  Growth 

Don't  use  a  chemical  spray  on  your  soybeans  to  knock  the 
leaves  off  if  you  want  to  harvest  any  second  growth  this  fall. 

Farm  Adviser says  that  many  soybean 

plants  put  on  new  blossoms  after  the  hot,  dry  weather  stopped  the 
first  blooming  in  July. 

You  can  still  harvest  this  second  growth  if  you  will  wait 

until  it  matures,  says.  You  will  run  some  risk  of  first 

pods  shattering.  But  your  total  yield  may  be  higher  if  you  wait. 

You  may  decide  to  harvest  early  anyway  because  you  want  to 
follow  the  beans  with  wheat  this  fall.   If  so,  word  from  Fred  W. 
Slife,  agronomist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  that  a  defoliant  will  kill  the  green  leaves  and  second- 
growth  pods. 

If  your  soybeans  are  very  weedy,  you  may  also  want  to 
defoliate  both  the  beans  and  the  weeds  with  chemicals.   In  that  way 
you  can  harvest  about  six  days  after  spraying  instead  of  waiting  for 
frost  to  kill  the  weeds. 

In  any  case  it's  best  to  wait  until  at  least  one-third 
of  the  soybean  leaves  turn  yellow  before  you  spray,  Slife  suggests. 
Chemical  defoliants  will  cut  yields  if  you  spray  earlier  than  that. 

-more- 
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Soybean  Defoliant  May  Kill  Second  Growth  -  2 

If  you  spray  be  sure  that  you  cover  all  of  the  plant .  The 
chemical  kills  by  contact,  and  the  leaves  will  not  dry  up  unless  all 
of  them  get  some  of  the  spray. 

Airplane  application  of  defoliants  may  work  if  your  fields 

are  clean,  Slife  says.  However  best  results  have  come  from  using 

high-clearance  ground  sprayers. 

-30- 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

(Mats  Enclosed) 


Illinois  4-H'ers  May  Now  Win  Key  Awards 

Long-time  membership  and  achievement  by  Illinois  4-H  boys 
and  girls  will  be  recognized  through  the  newly  organized  Illinois 
4-H  Key  Club  award  program. 

Farm  (Home)  Adviser says  that  

county  4-H  Club  members  who  have  been  enrolled  for  five  years 


or  more  are  eligible  to  receive  the  4-H  Key. 

Rules  for  eligibility  say  that  a  4-H  member  must  have 
passed  his  or  her  16th  birthday  by  January  1  of  the  year  in  which 
the  award  is  made.  He  or  she  must  have  completed  five  years  of 
4-H  Club  work  and  three  years  of  junior  leadership. 

In  addition,  total  years  in  club  work,  offices  held,  pro- 
jects completed  and  other  club  activities  will  all  be  considered  in 
making  the  awards.  Awards  will  be  gold  keys  that  girls  may  wear  on 
neck  chains  and  boys  may  wear  on  tie  clasps.   Selection  will  be  made 
in  the  state  office. 

According  to  Miss  Anna  Searl  and  E.  I.  Pilchard,  state 
leaders  of  home  economics  and  agricultural  4-H  Club  work  in  Illinois 
respectively,  the  new  Key  Club  award  program  will  give  special  recog- 
nition to  long-time  4-H  members  who  have  contributed  to  their  own 
development  and  to  the  improvement  of  their  local  4-H  program  through 
their  own  club  work. 

Cities  Service  Oil  company  sponsors  the  program  in  six 
states.  The  program  is  supervised  in  this  state  by  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  Note  to  Farm  Advisers 


(Here's  the  missing  data  from  two  of  the  stories  sent  you 
for  advance  promotion  of  the  195^  Logging,  Sawmilling  and  Forestry 
Show  in  Rock  Island  county  on  October  7  and  8.) 

Story  1  --  Forestry  Show  Features  Complete  Operation 
Sentence  1  --  He  estimates  that  15,000  feet  of  lumber  will 

be  felled,  skidded,  loaded  and  sawed  during  the  event. 

Sentence  2  --  At  the  present  time  2£  commercial  exhibitors 

have  already  registered  for  the  event,  and  more  are  expected  to 

register  before  the  deadline  September  15. 

Story  2  --  Expect  5,000  to  Attend  Forestry  Show 
Sentence  3  --  More  than  $0   acres  of  mature  timber  on  the 

Hauberg  farm  have  been  reserved. ...  • 

Sentence  4  --  In  addition,  there  will  be  15  acres  of 

"midway"' where  visitors  can  see.... 

-30- 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

(Promotion  for  the  Illinois  Farm  Record  Book  Project  -No.  1) 


Start  the  New  Year  With  Good  Farm  Records 

A  good  farm  record  book  will  prevent  a  tax-reporting  head- 
ache when  another  year  rolls  around. 

The  Illinois  Farm  Record  Book  is  easy  to  keep  and  if  ac- 
curately kept,  is  acceptable  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  You 
can  get  a  copy  from  Farm  Adviser . 

It's  difficult  to  satisfy  the  tax  collector  with  incomplete 

and  inadequate  records says.  A  record  book  will  make  your 

tax-figuring  job  a  lot  easier. 

But  help  at  income  tax  time  is  only  one  of  several  reasons 
the  modern  farmer  should  depend  on  good  farm  records.   In  these  days 
of  high-cost  farming,  it's  next  to  Impossible  to  manage  an  efficient 
and  profitable  farm  business  without  adequate  records  on  each  farm- 
ing enterprise. 

The  Illinois  Farm  Record  Book  will  help  you  make  a  simple 
study  and  analysis  of  your  farm  business.  You  can  see  where  you're 
making  a  profit  and  where  you're  losing  money. 

G.  B.  Whitman,  farm  economist  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  reports  that  more  than  30,000  Illinois  farm- 
ers used  this  book  in  1954. 

I  "3°~ 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

(Promotion  for  the  Illinois  Farm  Record  Book  Project  -No.  4) 


Farm  Records  Help  Steer  Farm  Business 

Running  a  farm  without  good  records  is  like  driving  a  car 
with  a  dirty  windshield.  You  never  know  for  sure  where  you're  going, 
says  Farm  Adviser . 

In  urging  county  farmers  to  keep  accurate  records 

in  1955,  emphasizes  that  it's  the  only  way  to  determine 

the  money-making  and  money-losing  phases  of  the  farm  business. 

Records  tell  exactly  where  the  cost  dollars  went.  They 
show  crop  yields,  livestock  production,  the  sale  price  of  major  prod- 
ucts and  a  lot  of  other  valuable  information. 

says  that,  although  there  are  several  good  farm 

account  books  on  the  market,  one  of  the  best  and  most  economical  you 
can  get  is  the  Illinois  Farm  Record  Book.   It's  easy  to  keep  and  can 
be  used  in  several  ways:   for  income  tax  reports,  as  a  credit  state- 
ment, for  records  on  social  security  tax  payments  and  for  a  self- 
study  of  the  farm  business  to  locate  profit  leaks. 

More  than  30,000  Illinois  farmers  used  this  record  book 


in  1954. 


You  can  get  a  copy  at  's  office. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

(Promotion  for  the  Illinois  Farm  Record  Book  Project  -  No.  2) 


Use  the  Illinois  Farm  Record  Book  in  1952* 

Forgetting  to  enter  a  $60  farm  expense  on  your  income  tax 
return  will  cost  you  about  $12  at  income  tax  time. 

Farm  Adviser says  that  for  each  dol- 
lar of  legitimate  expense  a  farmer  fails  to  enter  on  his  income  tax 
report  he  pays  an  extra  20  to  25  cents  in  taxes.  Keeping  a  good 
record  is  just  as  important  in  farming  as  in  any  other  farm  job. 

Of  course,  says,  this  example  does  not  apply  in 

cases  where  income  may  be  lower  than  exemptions  and  personal  deduc- 
tions. 

G.  B.  Whitman,  farm  economist  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  warns  that  many  farmers  pay  more  income  tax 
than  they  should  because  they  don't  set  up  complete  depreciation 
schedules  of  capital  item  investments.   Some  also  fail  to  properly 
record  breeding  stock  sales  that  may  qualify  under  long-term  capital 

gain. 

While  there  are  several  good  farm  acount  books  on  the  mar- 
ket,    reports  that  the  University  of  Illinois  simplified 

Farm  Record  Book  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  among  farmers  of 
the  state.  About  30,000  Illinois  farmers  use  it  each  year.  You  can 

i 

get  a  copy  at 's  office. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College   of  Agriculture 
University  of   Illinois 
Urbana,    Illinois 

Special  to   Farm  Advisers 

Pick  Crop  Varieties  Best   for  Your  Area 

A   good  crop  variety,    like  a  good  tool,    will  help  you  to   do 
a  better   job. 

Farm  Adviser says  that    choosing  the 

right   variety  for  your  farm  may  mean  the  difference  between  successful 
yields  and  crop  failure. 

But    choosing  a  well-adapted  variety   is   only  part   of  the 

story,  says.     You  can  pick  the  best   variety  for  your  area 

and  then  fail  to  get   a   good   crop  because  you  use  poor-quality   seed, 
fail  to   supply  enough  plant   food  to  your  soil,   plant    in  a  poorly   pre- 
pared seedbed  or  let   weeds   rob  your  crop  of  moisture  and  plant 

nutrients . 

Some  of  the  things  to  consider  in  determining  whether  a 

particular  variety  is  adapted  to  your  area  are  time  of  maturity, 
yield,  lodging  resistance,  disease  and  insect  resistance,  quality 
and  ability  of  the  variety  to  produce  a  satisfactory  crop  under  ad- 
verse as  well  as  favorable  conditions. 

Characteristics  of  new  crop  varieties  are  constantly  being 

studied  by  the  Department  of  Agronomy  in  variety  trials  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  experiment  fields  in  DeKalb,  Champaign,  Fayette 
and  Pope  counties.   Information  from  these  and  many  other  trials 
being  conducted  all  over  the  state  is  collected  and  reviewed  by  the 
department  before  a  variety  is  considered  adapted  to  Illinois. 

For  the  latest  recommendations  on  crop  varieties,  ask  your 
farm  adviser  for  a  copy  of  Circular  731,  MCrop  Varieties  for  Il- 
linois." Or  write  directly  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana , 
for  a  copy. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana ,  111 ino  i  s 
December  195^ 

Special  to  Radio  Farm  Directors  and  County  Farm  Advisers 

December  is  usually  considered  the  best  time  to  sell  farmers  on  the 
idea  of  keeping  farm  records.  The  following  spot  announcements  may 
be  useful.  A  tape  recording  on  this  subject  by  George  Whitman,  Uni- 
versity farm  records  man,  is  also  available.   Send  an  empty  tape  to 
the  Extension  Editorial  Office.  Tape  length,  8:30. 

Good  Farm  Records  Will  Save  You  Tax  Money 

Good  record-keeping  is  just  as  important  in  farming  as  in 
any  other  farm  job.   Every  dollar  of  legitimate  expense  you  fail  to 
enter  on  your  tax  report  costs  you  an  extra  20  to  25  cents  in  taxes. 
George  B.  Whitman,  farm  economist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  says  15  dollars  fora  tractor  repair  job  that  you 
forget  to  enter  on  your  tax  form,  costs  you  about  three  dollars  in 
taxes.  Your  farm  adviser  will  be  glad  to  help  you  get  started  on 
good  records  with  an  Illinois  Farm  Record  Book. 
I  -195^- 

Start  a  Farm  Record  Book  January  1 

January  1  is  the  date  to  start  your  1955  farm  records. 
Records  will  take  you  only  a  few  minutes  each  day,  and  you'll  find 
it  will  save  you  hours  when  you  get  ready  to  make  out  your  income 
tax  next  year.   It's  a  lot  easier  and  more  accurate  to  go  by  a 
record  book  than  a  pile  of  receipts  and  canceled  checks.   See  your 
farm  adviser  today  for  suggestions  on  how  to  start  a  farm  record 
book  for  1955. 

-1954- 


-2- 
Increase  Farm  Profits  by   Making  Additional   Investments 


You  can  often  make  more  money  by  spending  more  money  in  your 
farm  business.  Your  most  reliable  guide  in  making  these  investments 
is  accurate  farm  records,  George  B.  Whitman,  farm  economist  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  the  college  of- 
fers a  good  farm  record  book  that  you  may  want  to  use.  It's  useful 
In  analyzing  the  farm  business  and  in  furnishing  dependable  records 
for  income  tax  reports.  Your  farm  adviser  will  be  glad  to  tell  you 
ibout   it .  -1954- 

Snd  Tax  Reporting  Headaches 


Here's  a  prescription  that  will  help  you  avoid  tax  report- 
ing headaches  when  another  year  rolls  around.     Try  a  good  farm  record 
)ook.      George  B.   Whitman,    farm  economist   at  the   University  of  Illi- 
lois  College  of  Agriculture,    offers  the  reminder  that    it's   impossible 
;o  satisfy  the  tax  collector  year  after  year  with  incomplete  and  in- 
idequate  records.    An  easy-to-keep  book  that   is  acceptable  to  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  is  the   Ilinois  Farm  Record  Book.     You  can 

$et  a  copy  at  your  farm  adviser's  office. 
\  -1954- 

Cllinols  Farm  Record  Book  One  of  the  Best 


You'll  find  many  good  farm  account   books  on  the  market   when 

rou're   looking  for  one  to  keep  next  year's  accounts.     One  of  them  is 

;he  Illinois  Farm  Record  Book.     You  can  get    it    from  you  farm  adviser. 

ft's  easy  to   keep,   and  it   can  be  used  for   income  tax  reports,   as  a 
sredit    statement,    for  records  on  social   security  tax  payments,  and   for 
1  self-study  of  the  farm  business  to   locate  profit   leaks.      More  than 
50,000  Illinoisfarmers  used  this  book  to  guide  their  farming  business 
Last  year.     Why  don 't  you   join  them  in  1955. 

-1954- 
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College  of  Agriculture  Provides  Service  on  Farm  Records 

The  College  of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
will  be  glad  to  help  you  with  your  farm  record  problems  in  1955. 
Your  farm  adviser  can  explain  the  services  offered  by  the  college 
through  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  Briefly,  there  are  two 
services  available  to  every  Illinois  farmer.  They  are  the  simplified 
and  inexpensive  Illinois  Farm  Record  Book  and  the  Cooperative  Farm 
Bureau  Farm  Management  Service.  Ask  your  farm  adviser  about  them,  and 
start  the  New  Year  right  by  keeping  accurate  farm  records  in  1955. 

-1952*- 

Farm  Records  Will  Show  Gains  and  Losses 

The  only  way  to  find  out  where  you're  making  or  where  you're 
losing  money  in  your  farm  business  is  to  keep  accurate  records. 
They'll  show  you  exactly  where  the  cost  dollars  went  and  give  you 
crop  yields,  livestock  production  and  the  sale  price  of  major  prod- 
ucts. Careful  analysis  of  these  facts  will  show  the  strong  and  weak 
points  in  your  farming  business.  Then  you'll  be  able  to  make  adjust- 
ments that  will  steer  you  toward  more  profit  in  the  future.  Your 
farm  adviser  will  be  glad  to  help  you  any  time.   Plan  now  to  see  him 

and  keep  farm  records  in  1955. 

-195*- 

Stlll  Time  to  Start  Record  Book  for  1955 

There's  still  plenty  of  time  to  start  a  farm  record  book 

for  1955.   George  B.  Whitman,  farm  economist  at  the  University  of 

Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  lists  several  reasons  why  you  should 

keep  good  records  next  year:  They'll  furnish  an  accurate  basis  for 

studying  your  farm  business,  making  accurate  and  dependable  tax  re- 
ports, furnishing  information  for  government  farm  programs  and  fur- 
nishing your  banker  or  credit  agency  with  financial  statements. 
Stop  in  at  your  farm  adviser's  office  today.   He'll  be  glad  to  help 
you  get  started  on  a  record  book  for  1955. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Planning  Can  Keep  Farm  Inheritance  Taxes  Low 

Higher  values  on  farmland  and  equipment  in  recent  years  have 
caused  increased  concern  about  gift  and  inheritance  taxes  on  farm 
property. 

Farm  Adviser says  that  few  farmers 

were  concerned  about  these  taxes  before  19^5,  because  the  value  of 
most  farms  then  was  below  the  tax  exemption  limit.   However,  an 
understanding  of  the  laws  and  good  planning  may  save  from  $10,000  to 
$40,000  in  such  taxes  today. 

Saving  farm  property  from  unduly  high  gift  and  inheritance 
taxes  is  just  as  important  to  farm  families  and  to  agriculture  as 
accumulating  the  property  in  the  first  place  says. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  lies  in  intelligent  planning 
and  timely  action.  The  best  steps  to  take  to  reduce  estate  taxes 
will  depend  on  the  individual  situation.   Expert  legal  advice  can 
be  helpful  in  making  a  wise  decision. 

For  a  general  picture  of  the  savings  that  can  be  made  in 
these  taxes,  ask  your  farm  adviser  for  a  copy  of  Circular  728,  "In- 
heritance and  Gift  Taxes  on  Illinois  Farm  Property."  Or  write  direct 
to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana,  for  a  copy. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Beef  Breeders  Short  Course  February  4-5 

Purebred  and  commercial  beef  cattle  breeders  and  herdsmen 
in  county  will  be  interested  in  the  first  annual  Beef  Cat- 
tle Breeders  and  Herdsmen's  Short  Course  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois on  Friday  and  Saturday,  February  k   and  5. 

Farm  Adviser  says  that  registration 

will  open  at  8  a.m.  in  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  building  in 
Urbana.  H.  W.  Hannah,  associate  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
will  welcome  the  guests  at  10  a.m. 

The  Friday  morning  program  will  be  concerned  with  cattle 
diseases.   Some  of  the  topics  scheduled  for  discussion  include  in- 
ternal and  external  parasites  of  beef  cattle,  infectious  diseases 
related  to  breeding  problems,  ventilation  of  cattle  barns  and  sheds, 
some  experiences  with  hard  breeders  and  services  offered  by  the  Uni- 
versity's veterinary  clinic. 

On  the  Friday  afternoon  session,  a  panel  of  producers  will 
talk  about  feeding  problems.  They  will  discuss  feeding  the  cow  herd, 
handling  weaned  calves  and  replacement  heifers,  feeding  sale  and  show 
cattle,  feeding  and  managing  the  herd  bull  and  making  silage  and  hay. 

In  a  "bull"  session  that  afternoon,  a  group  of  breeders 
will  discuss  herd  bull  selection.  Other  producers  will  tell  about 
selecting  and  judging  heifers. 
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Beef  Breeders  Short  Course  February  4-5  -  2 

After  a  beef  barbecue  at  the  Stock  Pavilion,  purebred  as- 
sociation representatives  will  talk  about  new  regulations  on  tattoo- 
ing, registration,  transfers  and  naming  and  will  discuss  how  your 
breed  association  can  help  you. 

Topics  on  the  Saturday  morning  session  will  include  a  work 
week  on  the  show  circuit,  method  of  running  a  consignment  sale  and 
one  way  to  sell  purebred  cattle,  as  reported  by  different  breeders. 
From  9:30  until  noon  all  will  have  a  chance  to  take  part  in  a  skills 
session.   Included  will  be  demonstration  and  practice  in  foot  trim- 
ming, tattooing,  clipping,  horn  care,  hair  care  and  dressing,  spray- 
ing, halter -ma king,  barn  ventilation  and  feed  preparation. 

On  Saturday  morning  a  bus  will  leave  the  Stock  Pavilion 
every  30  minutes  after  9.' 30  to  take  groups  on  a  short  tour  of  the 
beef  cattle  barns,  where  the  purebred  herds  and  experimental  cattle 
will  be  shown  and  discussed. 

This  short  course  is  sponsored  by  the  beef  division  of  the 

Animal  Science  Department  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 

Agriculture.   Cooperating  are  the  American  and  Illinois  Angus  Breeders 

associations,  the  American  and  Illinois  Hereford  and  Polled  Hereford 

associations,  and  the  American  and  Illinois  Shorthorn  and  Polled 

Shorthorn  associations. 
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Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

County  Spray  Operators  To  Attend  School 


county  spray  operators  are  invited  to  the  annual 


Custom  Spray  Operators  School  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  January 

20  and  21. 

According  to  Farm  Adviser  agronomists  and  insect 

specialists  will  report  on  developments  the  last  year  in  spray  ma- 
terials and  methods  from  both  the  research  and  the  practical  angles. 

The  school  is  sponsored  by  the  University  and  the  Illinois 
Natural  History  Survey.  One  evening  session  has  been  scheduled  for 
open  discussion,  so  you  can  ask  questions  of  any  of  the  experts  there. 

Agronomists  will  report  on  spraying  liquid  fertilizers;  new 
weed  control  chemicals;  the  control  of  brush,  giant  foxtail,  Johnson 
grass  and  quack  grass,  new  pre-emergence  methods,  use  of  low  volatile 
esters  of  2,4-D,  and  weed  control  in  corn  and  soybeans.   University 
agronomists  will  release  their  1955  weed  control  recommendations. 

On  the  insect  side,  there'll  be  reports  on  soil  insecti- 
cides, the  insect  situation,  problems  in  elm  tree  spraying,  moral  and 
legal  responsibilities  of  spray  operators,  new  chemicals,  and  develop- 
ments in  the  control  of  chinch  bugs,  army  worms,  flies,  and  corn 
borer. 

All  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Illini  Union. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture  ,-  > 

University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

(Extra  Mats  Are  Available) 

Outline  for  Mat:  Annual  Milk  Consumption  in  Illinois 

Schools  195^. 

Figures  on  this  map  show  the  wide  variation  among  counties 
in  the  average  amount  of  milk  drunk  per  year  by  Illinois  school  chil- 
dren in  the  state-federal  school  lunch  program.  The  state  average  as 
of  January  1954  was  17.3  quarts  per  year,  not  counting  schools  in 

Chicago . 

The  schools  in  each  of  the  areas  outlined  on  the  map  which 

increases  consumption  most  by  January  1955  will  be  given  an  award  by 

the  Illinois  "More  Milk  in  Schools"  committee. 

Sponsors  of  the  "More  Milk  in  Schools"  program  are  the  Pure 

Milk  Association  in  the  Chicago  area,  the  Sanitary  Milk  Producers  in 

the  St.  Louis  area,  and  the  American  Dairy  Association  of  Illinois  in 

the  remaining  two  areas.  The  Illinois  Agricultural  Association  and 

the  Prairie  Farms  Creameries  In  Carbondale,  Mt .  Sterling  and  Olney 

are  also  cooperating. 

In  January  1954  pupils  in  the  Chicago  area  were  drinking 

milk  at  the  average  yearly  rate  of  14.5  quarts  per  student,  compared 

to  17.3  in  the  north  central  area,  23.2  in  the  St.  Louis  area,  and 

17.0  in  the  southeastern  area. 

R.  W.  Bartlett,  University  of  Illinois  farm  economist  and 

member  of  the  "More  Milk  in  Schools"  committee,  says  that  experts  in 

nutrition  claim  school  children  need  at  least  half  a  pint  of  milk  a 
day  during  the  lunch  period  or  during  recess.  At  that  rate  the  aver- 
age school  child  would  drink  45  quarts  a  year. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Illinois  Starts  Timber  Price  Reporting  Service 

Illinois  farm  timber  owners  and  buyers  will  have  up-to- 
date  prices  for  stumpage  and  sawlogs  furnished  semiannually  through 
a  new  woodland  price  report . 

Information  is  furnished  from  a  survey  conducted  during 
the  winter  and  summer  each  year  by  the  Illinois  Crop  Reporting  Serv- 
ice, Springfield,  says  Farm  Adviser .   Illinois 

is  the  first  state  to  make  such  a  survey  and  furnish  timber  prices  in 

this  way. 

The  survey  of  summer  prices  being  paid  last  August  and  Sep- 
tember shows  that  the  prices  paid  in  Illinois  for  most  wood  products 
were  generally  lower  than  in  midwinter  during  the  early  part  of  1954. 

Prices  on  white  oak  sawlogs  delivered  at  the  mill  this  past 
fall  averaged  $41  a  thousand  board  feet,  about  $5  lower  than  in  mid- 
winter. Water  oak  prices  averaged  $29  a  thousand,  down  $4;  yellow 
poplar,  hickory  and  bottomland  soft  hardwoods  averaged  $42,  $28  and 
$30  respectively,  down  $3;  black  and  red  oaks  and  ash  averaged  $37, 
down  $2;  soft  maple  was  $1  lower  at  $38;  hard  maple  remained  the  same 
at  $37;  and  walnut  prices  went  up  $1  to  an  average  of  $69  a  thousand. 

Each  semiannual  survey  covers  commercial  and  container 
veneer;  cooperage,  such  as  heading  bolts  and  stave  bolts;  sawlogs, 
tie  cuts,  piling,  mine  props  and  bars,  pulpwood  and  fence  posts, 
says. 
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Illinois  Starts  Timber  Price  Reporting  Service  -  2 

For  survey  purposes  the  state  is  divided  into  four  zone3. 
Both  average  price  and  price  range  in  each  item  are  shown.  This  is 
the  third  report  made  since  the  series  began.   Cooperating  in  the 
surveys  are  the  Crop  Reporting  Service  of  the  Illinois  and  U.  S. 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  the  Illinois  Technical  Forestry  Associa- 
tion and  Illinois  timber  buyers. 

Although  Illinois  is  known  as  the  Prairie  State  and  has 

more  level  acres  of  farm  land  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  it 

also  has  about  3  million  acres  of  woodland  on  about  75,000  farms, 

points  out.   Each  year  timber  products  valued  at  more 

than  one  million  dollars  are  harvested  from  about  a  third  of  these 

farms . 

Every  county  in  the  state  produces  one  or  more  different 

kinds  of  forest  products.   Some  of  the  valuable  products  that  come 

from  Illinois  farm  woodlands  include  sawlogs,  fence  posts,  fire  wood, 

veneer  logs,  Christmas  trees,  mine  timbers,  maple  syrup  and  sugar. 

If  you  are  interested  in  full  information  from  the  surveys 

that  will  fit  the  zone  in  which  your  woodland  is  located,  ask  your 

farm  adviser  or  farm  forester  for  a  copy  of  the  latest  survey  report. 

Or  write  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana,  or  to  the  Illinois 

Cooperative  Crop  Reporting  Service,  P.O.  Box  429,  Springfield.  The 

next  report,  to  be  released  In  March,  will  cover  January  and  February 

prices . 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 
January  18,  1955 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 
Norton  Heads  Ag.  Economics  Department 

L.  J.  Norton  has  been  named  head  of  the  department  of  agri- 
cultural economics  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agricul- 
ture to  succeed  H.  C.  M.  Case. 

Norton  has  been  at  the  University  since  1923  except  for  two 
tours  of  duty  in  the  thirties  with  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Case,  who  became  acting  head  of  the  department  of  farm  or- 
ganization and  management  in  1922,  was  made  head  of  the  department  of 
agricultural  economics  when  it  was  organized  in  1933*  He  will  go  on 
half  time  with  the  University  and  will  serve  half  time  as  secretary 
of  the  International  Conference  of  Agricultural  Economists. 

Norton  was  born  in  Granville,  New  York.  He  has  two  degrees 
from  Cornell  University,  a  B.  S.  in  1917  and  a  Ph.  D.  in  1921.   He  was 
on  the  Cornell  faculty  two  years  before  coming  to  Illinois. 

In  1933  he  worked  with  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  in 
Washington,  helping  to  organize  production  credit  associations.   In 
1935  he  served  as  vice  president  and  secretary  of  the  St.  Louis  Produc- 
tion Credit  Association,  supervising  local  associations  in  three  states. 

Besides  numerous  bulletins  and  magazine  articles,  Norton  has 

written  two  books,  Marketing  of  Farm  Products  and  Financing  Agricul- 
ture.  He  has  been  called  on  frequently  by  the  government  to  counsel 
on  economic  problems  and  was  sent  to  Europe  in  1946  to  study  the  mar- 
ket for  fats  and  oils.  He  is  a  popular  speaker  at  farmer  meetings. 

He  was  president  of  the  American  Farm  Economics  Association 
in  19^5  and  has  served  that  organization  as  both  vice  president  and 
secretary-treasurer . 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

A  Farm  and  Home  Development  Story 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

Extension  Offers  "New"  Service 

A  "new"  service  is  being  offered  farm  families  of  

County  this  year  by  the  farm  and  home  adviser. 

According  to  ,  adviser,  the  service 

features  an  expanded  on-the-farm  and  in-the-home  program  emphasizing 
the  planning  of  the  farm  and  home  enterprises  as  a  unit. 

has  been  employed  as  assistnat  farm  adviser  to 

help  with  the  expanded  service.   Some  30  counties  have  been  approved 
for  funds  to  employ  an  extra  man.   In  other  counties  the  work  is  being 
reorganized  to  provide  the  service  to  a  few  families. 

believes  that  the  Extension  Service  will  be  able 

to  work  with  families  this  year. 

Families  that  take  part  in  the  program  will  have  individual 
help  throughout  the  year  in  applying  sound  farm  and  home  information 
to  their  particular  situation. 

"We  hope  to  encourage  cooperators  to  work  out  some  sort  of 
over-all  plan  which  not  only  Includes  a  good  farming  system,  but  pro- 
vides a  plan  for  family  living," says.  But,  he  says,  there 

is  nothing  rigid  about  the  program.   Families  can  take  advantage  of 
the  service  and  expect  help  on  problems  of  any  nature. 

Any  farm  family  is  eligible  to  take  part  in  the  program.   If 

you're  interested,  get  in  touch  with  either  ,  home  adviser, 

or  ,  farm  adviser. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

4-H  and  FFA  Calf  Club  Sale  February  26 

Farm  adviser  reminds  4-H  Club  members  and  Future 

Farmers  of  America  in  this  area  that  the  annual  4-H  and  FFA  Calf  Club 
>ale  in  Urbana,  February  26  will  be  a  good  opportunity  to  get  a  top- 
quality  project  calf. 

"If  you're  interested  in  getting  a  calf  that  has  a  good 
chance  of  being  a  blue  ribbon  show  animal  as  well  as  a  good  foundation 
cow,  you'll  probably  find  it  worth  while  to  attend  the  sale,"  

said. 

The  sale  is  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle 

Association  as  a  means  of  placing  first-rate  project  stock  in  the 

hands  of  youngsters  at  a  fair  price. 

says  that  J.  G.  Cash,  extension  dairy  special- 
ist with  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  has  de- 
scribed the  calves  as  an  outstanding  group.  A  total  of  about  100  will 
be  sold.  They  will  include  the  Holstein,  Guernsey,  Brown  Swiss,  Jer- 
sey and  Ayrshire  breeds. 

The  first  calf  will  go  on  the  auction  block  promptly  at 

11:00  a.m.  Saturday,  February  26,  in  the  stock  pavilion  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture. 

points  out  that  only  bona  fide  4-H  and  FFA  mem- 


bers may  buy  the  calves.   If  a  member  cannot  attend,  he  may  designate 
another  person  to  buy  an  animal  for  him.  But  all  purchasers  must  cer- 
tify that  the  calves  will  be  used  only  for  4-H  or  FFA  dairy  projects. 

Sale  catalogs  may  be  obtained  from  the  association's  secre- 
tary, Leslie  James,  Mansfield,  Illinois. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

4-H  Corn  Yield  Winner  Tops  lgjj  Bushels  an  Acre 

Richard  Yankus,  Winnebago  county  4-H  Club  member  from  Still- 
man  Valley,  was  awarded  a  $25  savings  bond  as  the  high  yield  winner  in 
the  1954  State  4-H  X-tra  Yield  Corn  Contest. 

The  winning  yield  was  154.4  bushels  an  acre. 

District  winners  of  wrist  watches  included  John  Lair,  Dixon, 
Lee  county,  district  1,  150.9  bushels  an  acre;  Kenneth  Rumbold,  Chil- 
licothe*   Peoria  county,  district  2,  139.1  bushels;  Steve  Herrman, 
Manito,  Tazewell  county,  district  3,  125.8  bushels;  Gerald  Robinson, 
Marshall,  Clark  county,  district  4,  90.9  bushels;  and  Gary  Wilson, 
Omaha,  Gallatin  county,  district  5,  140.6,  bushels. 

In  addition,  five  $100  scholarships  were  awarded  to  entrants 
in  the  contest  on  the  basis  of  their  over-all  4-H  Club  records  regard- 
less of  their  corn  yields.  These  winners  were  DeWayne  Adams,  Kings, 
Ogle  county,  district  1;  Cecil  Stewart,  Monmouth,  Warren  county,  dis- 
trict 2;  James  Short,  Petersburg,  Menard  county,  district  3;  Fred 
Zbinden,  Greenville,  Bond  county,  district  4;  and  John  Fechter,  Carmi, 
White  county,  district  5. 

Entrants  in  the  X-tra  Yield  Corn  Contest  from  

county  included    . 

Contest  awards  were  based  50  percent  on  corn  yield,  30  per- 
cent on  cost  per  acre  and  20  percent  on  quality  of  the  harvested  corn. 

Each  entrant  must  exhibit  peck  samples  of  field-run  shelled  corn  at 

-more- 
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Corn  Winners  -  2 

county  and  state  corn  shows.   Members  must  complete  corn  project  rec- 
ord books  to  be  eligible  for  the  awards. 

State  awards  are  provided  by  the  Illinois  Farm  Supply  Com- 
pany. Blue,  red  or  white  ribbons  are  given  to  all  participants. 
County  awards  are  provided  by  county  member  companies  affiliated  with 
the  supply  company. 

The  basis  of  scoring  for  the  scholarship  awards  differs  from 
that  for  the  yield  contest.  Awards  are  based  50  percent  on  4-H  proj- 
ects and  activities,  25  percent  on  4-H  leadership  and  25  percent  on 
personal  development .  This  contest  is  open  to  one  entry  from  each 
county  completing  the  5-acre  corn  yield  project.   Each  entrant  must 
submit  his  project  record  book  and  the  standard  report  form.  No  corn 
sample  is  needed. 

From  its  beginning  in  1951  the  state  4-H  X-tra  Yield  Corn 
Contest  has  grown  rapidly.   In  1951,  1,620  entrants  were  registered 
Ln  the  contest.  That  number  grew  to  1,824  In  1952,  2,638  In  1953, 
ind  2,743  last  year. 

C.  E.  Alexander,  Illinois  Farm  Supply  Company,  Chicago,  was 
he  guest  speaker  at  the  annual  4-H  X-Tra  Yield  Contest  banquet  during 
''arm  and  Home  Week,  when  the  awards  were  presented  to  the  winners, 
'resentation  of  awards  was  made  by  Orville  Leischner,  Tolono,  a  member 
f  the  board  of  directors  of  the  company.  Toastmaster  was  L.  E.  Quiram, 

hicago,  a  company  official. 

The  guests  were  welcomed  by  C.  H.  Becker,  Illinois  Farm  Sup- 
ly  Company,  Chicago,  and  the  response  was  made  by  E.  I.  Pilchard, 
tarting  his  33rd  year  as  head  of  agricultural  4-H  Club  work  in  Illi- 
ois.  The  Forman  4-H  quartette  of  Manito,  Mascon  county,  of  which  Dr. 
illiam  Masters  is  leader,  provided  the  entertainment  at  the  banquet . 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Announce  Square  and  Folk  Dance  Results 


county's  dance  team  von  a 


rating  at  the  Illinois  Farm  Sports  Festival  Dance  activities 


at  the  annual  Farm  and  Home  Week  program  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture  in  Urbana  last  week. 

Members  of  the  team  are  

Other  entries  from  county  and  their  placings  were 

Members  of  the  county  teams  also  performed  at  the  Winter 
Festival  Folk  and  Square  Dance  Jamboree  in  Huff  Gymnasium  on  Tuesday 
evening. 

The  next  appearance  of  this  group  in  further  developing  this 
part  of  the  county  Farm  Sports  Festival  work  will  be 


(Add  here  any  other  comments  about  your  participants  that 
you  wish. ) 
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1955  ILLINOIS  FARM  SPORTS  FESTIVAL 


County  Set  Rating 


Open  Class 

Square  Dane 

e: 

Champaign 

A 

Kendall 

A 

Grundy 

B 

DeWitt 

B 

Lawrence 

B 

Sangamon 

B 

Effingham 

B 

Rural  Youth 

Square  Dance: 

Vermilion 

A 

Carroll 

A 

La Salle 

A 

DuPage 

A 

Adams 

A 

Wabash 

B 

Sangamon 

B 

Effingham 

B 

Randolph 

C 

Open  Class 

Folk  Dance: 

Sangamon 

A 

Grundy 

A 

Effingham 

B 

Rural  Youth 

Folk  Dance 

• 
• 

Vermilion 

A 

Sangamon 

B 

DuPage 

B 

Effingham 

B 

Square  Dane 

e  Bands: 

Champaign 

A 

LaSalle 

A 

Carroll 

A 

Caller 


Edgar  Frederick 
Ray  Alderson 
Alvin  Burkhart 
Joe  Maddox 
Melvin  Bach 
Jim  Davis 
Sylvester  Zerrusen 


Archie  Gustafson 
Harold  Yochem 
Ray  Leach 
Jerry  Hagaman 
Ray  Thyson 
Charles  Newkirk 
Walt  Rieck 
Leo  Stuckemeyer 


Rating 


A 

A 
A 

B 
B 
B 


A 

A 
A 
A 
B 
B 
B 
B 


Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FOR  YOUR   SOILS-CROPS   PROGRAM 
Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

(YOU  CAN  USE  THIS   STORY   EVERY  WEEK  THROUGH  THE  PERIOD  IN  WHICH  YOU 
ARE  PUSHING  SOIL  TESTING.) 

soil   samples  were  brought   in  this  week  to  be 


ested  in  the  County  soil-testing  laboratory.     That's 


lore    (less)   than  were  brought   in  last   week  and  more    (less)   than 

luring  the  corresponding  week  last   year. 

Last   week  tests  were  completed  and  recommendations 

were  written  for  soil  treatment. 

says  the  results  of  the  tests  of  last   week's 

jamples  will  be  reported,   along  with  soil  treatment   recommendations, 

.n  about  days . 

"We  have  to  give  the   samples  time  to  dry  before  we   can  run 
idequate  tests,"   he  explains.      "Besides,   the  rush  has  been  more  than 
we  can  keep  up  on." 

Don't   waste  another  minute   in  getting  your   samples   in  if 
you  want  a  test   in  time  to  order  fertilizer  for  the  corn  crop,  he  says. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FOR  YOUR  SOILS-CROPS  PROGRAM 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers: 

County  farmers  vill  have  a  chance  this  spring 


and  summer  to  see   (no. )    oat  varieties  in  action. 

Farm  Adviser has  announced  that  

demonstration  plots  are  being  set  up  (tell  where  they  are). 

Recommended  varieties  as  well  as  experimental  varieties  are 

being  grown.  invites  farmers  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  plots 

to  see  how  the  varieties  compare. 

Varieties  being  tested  are  Andrew,  Bonda,  Branch,  Clintafe, 
Clintland,  Clinton,  Calrion,  Craig,  Improved  Garry,  Mo.  0-205,  Nemaha, 
Rodney,  Sauk  and  Waubay. 

In  this  area  the  varieties  that  have  shown  up  best  in  the 

past  are  on  fertile  soil  and  on  other. 

Northern 

High  fertility--Clintland,   Clinton,   Clintafe,  Bonda,   Clarion  and 

Waubay . 

Other  soil    --(same  as  above  plus)  Branch,  Mo.  0-205,  LaSalle 

and  Nemaha. 

Central 

High  fertility- -Clint land,  Clinton,  Clarion,  Waubay,  Bonda  and 

Benton. 

Other  soil    --Mo.  0-205,  LaSalle,  Andrew  and  Nemaha. 

Southern 

Mo.  0-205,  Nemaha,  LaSalle  and  Benton. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FOR  YOUR  SOILS-CROPS  PROGRAM 
Special  to  Farm  Advisers: 

Results  of  soil  tested  during  the  last  couple  of  weeks  give 
the  best  argument  yet  for  having  a  soil  test  made  before  you  buy  fer- 
tilizer. 

,  farm  adviser,  says  the  potash  (  or 

any  other  element)  test  has  varied  from to  .  That  simply 

means  that  we  don't  have  any  clear-cut  idea  of  just  what  a  particular 
soil  will  need  in  the  way  of  potash. 

If  you  put  on  more  than  you  need,  you're  wasting  your  money, 
he  says.   If  you  don't  put  on  enough,  then  your  crops  won't  be  able 
to  use  the  other  elements  in  the  soil. 

Your  soil  will  produce  yields  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
has  enough  potash  to  supply  the  crop.   If  the  potash  supply  is  short, 
the  crop  will  be  short,  no  matter  how  much  phosphate,  limestone  or 
organic  matter  it  has. 

A  soil  test  is  the  only  way  you  can  tell  what  your  soil 

needs.   It  will  save  you  money  or  enable  you  to  get  more  from  your 

money . 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FOR  YOUR  SOILS-CROPS  PROGRAM 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers: 

How  well  County  soils  respond  to  soil  treatment 

will  be  shown  in  (no. )  demonstration  plots  this  summer. 

Farm  Adviser  has  announced  the  follow- 
ing fertilizer  demonstrations  in  the  county  (tell  where  they  are). 

He  invites  farmers  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  plots  and  to  com- 
pare them  with  each  other  and  with  other  crops  in  the  area. 

Here  is  what  the  plots  show  (tell  what  they  are). 

Although  the  plots  will  show  the  results  of  fertilizers  most 
plainly,  they  will  also  show  the  value  of  testing  the  soil.   In  cases 
where  fertilizer  has  been  used,  the  amount  has  been  determined  by  a 
soil  test.   "Don't  overlook  that  fact  when  you  study  the  plots,"  he 
warns . 

"Without  the  tests  we  would  be  shooting  in  the  dark,"  he 
says.   In  some  cases,  without  a  test  we  would  put  on  more  fertilizer 
than  we  thought  was  needed,  just  to  be  sure.  All  that  we  put  on  over 
what  we  really  needed  would  just  lie  there.   It  would  not  all  be 
wasted,  he  explains,  but  it  would  take  several  years  to  get  our  money 
back.   If  we  didn't  put  on  enough,  our  yields  would  be  cut,  he  points 
out . 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,   Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers: 


FOR  YOUR  SOILS-CROPS   PROGRAM 


.(■"P.  • ) 


alfalfa  varieties  will  be  on  test  this  year  in 


County,  according  to  Farm  Adviser 


These  varieties  will  be  growing  in  (no. )  test  plots  all  over 
the  county,  and  farmers  are  invited  to  watch  them  grow  and  compare 
them. 

Demonstration  plots  are  located  at  


On  demonstration  are  Caliverde  (non-hardy),  Ranger,  Buffalo, 
Vernal,  Atlantic  and  Narragansett . 

According  to  ,  Caliverde  and  other  non-hardy 

varieties  of  alfalfa  are  being  used  to  some  extent  in  Illinois  as 
catch  crops  in  place  of  sweet  clover.  They  won't  live  through  an 
average  Illinois  winter.  But  if  sweet  clover  weevil  is  a  problem, 
non-hardy  alfalfas  will  be  a  good  bet  for  a  catch  crop  because  they 
make  more  growth  than  does  red  clover  on  good  soil. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FOR  YOUR  SOILS-CROPS  PROGRAM 
Special  to   Farm  Advisers: 


* 


Soil  testing  is  running  ahead  (behind)  last  year's  testing 
n  the  County  laboratory,  according  to  Farm  Adviser  


So  far  this  year  tests  have  been  made  for  farms, 

covering  acres.  At  this  time  last  year,  the  figures  were  

tests  for  farms  covering  acres. 

urges  you  to  get  your  samples  in.   "In  just  a 


little  while  we'll  be  swamped,"  he  says.   "And  some  farmers  will  be 
unhappy  because  they  can't  get  their  results  in  time." 

also  warns  you  to  be  sure  your  samples  are  ade- 
quate if  you  want  your  tests  to  be  accurate.  Take  at  least  eleven 
samples  in  a  ^0-acre  field.  For  each  sample,  make  five  borings,  one 
at  each  corner  of  a  square  rod  and  one  in  the  center.  Then  mix  them 
all  together  and  take  just  a  handful  for  the  sample. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FOR  YOUR  SOILS-CROPS  PROGRAM 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers: 

Spring  oats  are  a  good  bet  for  early  pasture  if  you  are  go- 
ing to  need  a  little  extra  this  spring. 

Any  adapted  variety  should  do  veil,  

farm  adviser  says.   (In  the  extreme  south,  winter  varieties  such  as 
Forkedeer  can  be  used.) 

If  the  ground  is  wet,  you  can  mud  the  oats  in,  but  if  it's 
in  good  shape  its  best  to  work  up  a  good  seedbed. 

If  you  broadcast,  use  at  least  2^  bushels  of  seed  to  the 

acre.   If  you  drill  them,  use  at  least  two  bushels,  

says . 

Twenty  to  40  pounds  of  nitrogen  will  give  oats  a  boost  for 

quick  pasture.  You  can  get  20  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  60  pounds  of 

ammonium  nitrate  or  100  pounds  of  ammonium  sulfate. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers: 


FOR  YOUR  SOILS-CROPS  PROGRAM 


In  your  haste  to  get  your  oat  crop  in,  don't  overlook  treat 

ing  the  seed.   Farm  Adviser  _____^  says  that  seed 

treatment  is  almost  sure  to  raise  your  oat  yields  three  to  five  bush- 
els to  the  acre. 

The  two  seed-treating  materials  are  Ceresan  M  and  Panogen. 
Follow  directions  on  the  box  concerning  amounts  to  use. 

Treat  the  oats  at  least  48  hours  before  you  seed  them,  and 
longer  is  better,  says. 

It's  easiest,  he  says,  to  have  the  job  done  commercially. 
But  if  you  do  it  yourself  you  can  use  a  cement  mixer  or  any  other 
method  that  will  get  each  kernel  into  contact  with  the  chemical. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 


families  have  signed  up  for  the  Farm  and  Home  De- 


velopment Program  in  county.  Adviser  

says  they  will  be  able  to  accommodate  more  families. 

Interested  families  are  invited  to  contact  either  the  farm 

adviser  or  the  home  adviser.  'Asking  for  information  about  the  program 

will  not  obligate  you  in  any  way," says.  "We  are  happy  to 

talk  the  program  over  with  families  whether  or  not  they  go  along  with 

it." 

Main  objective  of  the  program  is  to  help  farm  families  apply 

information  to  the  over-all  operation  of  the  farm  and  home  as  one  unit. 

'Too  often  we  attack  our  problems  as  individual  problems,"  

says.   "Actually  all  the  problems  fit  together." 

The  program  has  two  distinct  phases,  explains: 

developing  a  good  plan  that  fits  you  and  your  family,  and  getting  that 
plan  into  operation.  A  good  plan  will  help  you  decide  where  you  are 
going  and  will  make  it  easier  to  decide  some  of  the  important  ques- 
tions that  come  up. 

In  the  farm  and  home  development  program,  you'll  have  the 
help  of  publications  of  the  University  of  Illinois  besides  individual 
help  from  extension  workers. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Dairy  Technology  Scholarship  Offered 

Young  men  who  are  thinking  about  going  to  college  have  a 
two-edged  opportunity  this  fall  if  they  are  interested  in  the  dairy 
technology  field. 

In  announcing  12  scholarships  worth  $1,000  each,  P.  H. 
Tracy,  head  of  dairy  technology  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  says 
the  demand  for  dairy  technologists  is  far  greater  than  the  supply. 
In  addition  to  getting  training  for  a  well-paying  job  after  you  gradu- 
ate, you  may  get  $1,000  help  in  getting  the  education  you  need. 

Details  on  the  scholarships  and  opportunities  in  the  field 

have  been  received  in  Farm  Adviser  '  s  office,  and  he 

invites  you  to  come  in  and  talk  overthe possibilities. 

The  scholarships,  says,  will  be  paid  over  a 

period  of  four  years.  You  can  get  application  blanks  from  your  high 
school  principal. 

As  in  many  other  fields  in  agriculture,  the  demand  for  men 
in  dairy  technology  is  growing  faster  than  agricultural  college  en- 
rollment .  says  it  has  been  estimated  that  five  years 

from  now  there  will  be  two  jobs  waiting  for  each  graduate  of  a  college 
of  agriculture. 

He  urges  all  high  school  seniors  to  consider  seriously  the 

possibility  of  going  to  college. 
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Frcm  Extension  Editorial  Office 
Allege  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


. 


for  you?  soils  a:;:  :?:?s  ??.:o-.--.m 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


ertillzer  Label  Tells  The  Story 

Claims  that  3ome  fertilizers  are  "more   efficient  than  ethers 
and  can  be  used  in  smaller  amounts  are  completely  false,  according  tc 
R.  H.  Bray,  University  of  Illinois  soil  scientist. 

Lock  at  the  label,"  Bray  advises.   If  a  fertilizer  is  a 
5-10-5,  it  is  not  a  bit  different  frcm  any  ether  kind  z?   fertilizer 
bearing  the  3ame  guaranteed  analysis  on  the  label. 

Bray  says  that  fertilizers  are  different  in  their  physical 
condition,  and  some  may  spread  easier  than  others.   But  all  those  that 
claim  the  same  analysis  on  the  label  are  alike  so  far  as  plant  food 
available  to  crops  is  concerned. 

There  are  no  "hidden"'  values  In  fertilizer,  Bray  warns. 
Fertilizer  manufacturers  always  claim  full  value  on  the  label.    Ignore 
all  claims  made  in  advertising  and  selling  if  it's  not  on  the  tag, 
Bray  cautions. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana ,  111 ino i s 

FOR  YOUR  SOILS  AND  CROPS  PROGRAM 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Speed  or  Accuracy  in  Soil  Testing 

You  can  get  your  soil  tested  for  lime,  phosphorus  and  potas- 
sium while  you  wait,  but  the  results  will  not  be  accurate. 

Farm  Adviser  says,  the  soil  needs  to  be  dry  even 

for  the  lime  test,  but  it  needs  to  dry  at  room  temperature  for  at 
least  10  days  before  the  potassium  test  should  be  made.   So,  even  dur- 
ing slack  periods  in  the  laboratory,  it  will  take  at  least  two  weeks 
before  the  te3t  can  be  run  and  the  report  completed. 

This  won't  be  unhandy  for  you  if  you  plan  to  get  your  sam- 
ples into  the  laboratory  in  time.   It's  just  as  easy  to  collect  soil 
samples  and  take  them  to  the  laboratory  two  or  three  months  before 
you'll  need  the  results  as  to  wait  until  the  day  before  you  are  ready 
to  order  your  lime  and  plant  food.  That  will  usually  be  the  time  when 
everybody  else  wants  soil  tested  and  the  laboratory  will  be  snowed 
under,  explains. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FOR  YOUR  SOILS  AND  CROPS  PROGRAM 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Simple  to  Figure  Fertilizer  Value 

It's  quite  simple  to  figure  the  actual  money  value  of  a  ton 
if  fertilizer. 

R.  H.  Bray,  University  of  Illinois  soil  scientist,  says  that 
pound  of  nitrogen  is  worth  15  cents,  a  pound  of  phosphate  is  worth 
dime,  and  a  pound  of  potash  is  worth  a  nickel. 

It's  merely  a  matter  of  arithmetic,  he  explains,  to  figure 
he  value  of  a  10-10-10  fertilizer.  There  will  be  200  pounds  of  each 
of  the  materials.  The  nitrogen  would  be  worth  $30;  the  phosphate 
worth  $20;  and  the  potash  worth  $10.  Total  value  would  be  $60  a  ton. 

But  this  is  not  the  selling  price  of  the  mixed  goods,  Bray 
cautions.   It  is  just  the  basic  price.  To  this  you  have  to  add  the 
cost  of  mixing  the  materials  together. 

Bray  also  points  out  that  the  values  of  the  elements  are  the 
same,  no  matter  what  the  formulation  is. 

The  nitrogen,  for  instance,  has  the  same  value  in  a  3-12-12 
fertilizer,  pound  for  pound,  as  it  has  in  ammonium  nitrate.  Also, 
pound  for  pound,  the  potash  in  a  3-12-6  is  the  same  as  it  is  in  a 
10-10-10. 

The  numbers  tell  the  amount  of  plant  food  in  the  fertilizer, 
he  points  out,  and  it's  the  plant  food  that  counts. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FOR  YOUR   SOILS  AND  CROPS   PROGRAM 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Soil  Tests  Do  Not  Give  Complete  Answer 

Little  other  information  is  so  valuable  to  the  farmer  as  the 
soil  tests  for  lime,  phosphorus  and  potassium.  These  tests  tell  a 
farmer  not  only  where  he  needs  these  materials,  but  how  much  of  each 
he  needs  to  the  acre. 

Farm  Adviser  says  testing  takes  the  costly  guess- 
work out  of  the  use  of  these  plant  foods.  However,  he  says,  many  peo- 
ple expect  too  much  from  the  soil  tests  and  the  recommendations. 

The  results  of  soil  tests  plus  the  recommended  amounts  of 
plant  food  cannot  be  used  as  a  formula  to  give  a  precise  answer  in 
terms  of  crop  yields.  The  same  tests  and  the  same  recommendations  will 
not  give  the  same  results  for  all  soils  or  for  all  seasonal  conditions. 

There  are  many  other  factors  for  which  tests  cannot  be  made 
but  which  affect  the  results  from  the  use  of  lime,  phosphorus  and  pot- 
ash. Organic  matter,  soil  tilth,  type  of  soil  and  erosion  must  all  be 
considered  in  a  balanced  soil  fertility  program.  There  are  no  tests 
to  tell  what  kind  of  rotation  is  needed  in  order  to  maintain  organic 
matter  and  good  soil  tilth  or  to  provide  enough  nitrogen  and  control 

erosion. 

It  is  because  of  these  important  things,  for  which  there  are 
no  tests,  that  you  need  to  give  as  much  information  as  possible  about 
your  soil  when  you  send  in  soil  samples.  The  farm  adviser,  when  he 
makes  his  recommendations,  should  know  when  the  field  was  limed  before 
and  when  other  treatments  were  applied.  The  reason  is  that  certain 
tests  on  unlimed  soil  may  mean  something  altogether  different  from  the 
test  on  soil  that  has  already  been  limed. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Illinois  Swine  Growers '  Day  April  7 

Thursday,  April  7  is  the  day  for  local  swine  growers  to  fo- 
cus their  attention  on  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana,  says  Farm 

Adviser  .  That's  the  date  selected  for  the  annual  Illinois 

Swine  Growers ■  Day  . 

Swine  production  methods  are  changing  rapidly  and  this 
year's  program  has  been  planned  to  keep  swine  raisers  posted  on  new 
practices,  says. 

Swine  specialists  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  will  give  re- 
ports on  many  of  the  research  projects  being  carried  out  at  the  Uni- 
versity's swine  farm.  These  include  methods  of  cutting  costs  in 
feeding  bred  sows  and  gilts,  a  summary  of  early  weaning  and  palatabil- 
ity  trials  and  comparison  of  pig  starter  rations. 

Other  work  that  will  be  presented  include  results  of  a  cross- 
breeding and  creep-feeding  experiment,  and  a  comparison  of  free-choice 
and  complete  rations  on  pasture  and  dry lot . 

A  commercial  swine  producer  from  Streator,  Wilbert  N.  Steven- 
son, and  a  swine  breeding  specialist,  J.  A.  What  ley,  Jr.,  of  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Department  at  Oklahoma  A .  &  M.  College,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma, 
will  appear  as  feature  speakers. 

Visitors  will  have  a  chance  to  tour  the  swine  farm  and  ob- 
serve feeding  and  management  practices  in  use,  says  .  Also 

swine  equipment  and  exhibits  have  been  planned  as  added  attractions. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana ,  111 ino  i  s 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


County  Juniors  Buy  Purebred  Dairy  Calves 


county  4-H  and  FFA  members  were  among  those  buy- 


ing purebred  dairy  calves  at  the  7th  annual  Junior  Calf  Club  Sale  at 
Urbana  on  Saturday,  February  26 

Among  the  purchasers  were:  

_ _  • 

At  the  sale  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle 
Association,  93  purebred  calves  sold  for  an  average  of  $155.96.  A 
wide  margin  of  prices  were  bid  during  the  sale  that  ranged  from  a  low 
of  $55  to  a  high  of  $390. 

Here's  how  the  sale  went:  7  Ayrshires,  $139.28  with  a  top 
of  $350;  22  Jerseys,  $97-75  with  a  top  of  $185;  14  Brown  Swiss,  $155.35 
with  a  top  of  $225;  24  Guernseys,  $168.95,  with  a  top  of  $355;  and  26 
Hosteins,  $202.30  with  a  top  of  $390. 

Purebred  breed  association  officials  said  that  the  lower  aver 
age  of  the  sale  this  year  than  in  the  past  was  due  mostly  to  the  recent 
dropping  of  dairy  product  prices. 

Calf  buyers  were  required  to  be  either  4-H  or  FFA  members. 
Each  buyer  was  limited  to  two  calves.   Sale  manager  was  J.  G.  Cash, 
dairy  extension  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Ag- 
riculture assisted  by  members  of  the  state  4-H  Club  staff  at  the  Col- 
lege. 
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Nearly  100  dairy  men  and  their  families  attended  a  banquet 
of  the  Illinois  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Association  the  night  before  the 
sale  in  Champaign.   Speaker  of  the  evening  was  Jack  Bingham,  public 
relations  director  of  the  International  Dairy  Exposition  who  showed 
movies  of  last  year's  dairy  show. 

In  a  short  business  meeting  of  the  association  C.  Leslie 
James  of  Mansfield  was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer.  Other  officers 
named  are  A.  C.  Thompson,  Elgin,  president;  Willis  Wagler,  Pekin,  vice- 
president;  Jesse  Tuttle,  West  York,  and  Elroy  Dannewitz,  Somonauk, 
directors. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
Universityoof  Illinois 
Urbana,    Illinois 


FOR  RELEASE  AFTER   1   P.M.,    FRIDAY   MARCH   4,    1955 

Agricultural  Extension  Committee 
Recommends  New  Financing  Plan 

URBANA--The  special  advisory  committee  of  the  University  «f 
Illinois  Agricultural  Extension  Service  has  recommended  a  change  in 
procedure  for  financing  agricultural  and  home  economics  extension  work 
in  the  counties  of  the  state. 

In  a  report  to  Dean  L.  B.  Howard  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, this  committee  recommends  that  local  Farm  Bureau  and  Home  Bureau 
funds  now  spent  in  the  counties  to  support  extension  be  sent  directly 
to  the  University  of  Illinois.  These  funds  would  then  be  set  up  as  a 
trust  fund  to  be  administered  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  through 
the  Extension  Director  who  would  make  them  available  for  county  work. 

This  recommendation  is  in  line  with  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Ezra  Taft  Benson's  Memorandum  1368  of  November,  195^,  calling  for  a 
termination  of  the  present  direct  financial  and  administrative  rela- 
tionship between  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  and  the  county 

Farm  and  Home  Bureaus. 

Dean  Howard  reviewed  the  report  of  the  advisory  committee 
this  afternoon  in  Springfield  before  a  special  meeting  of  the  county 
Farm  Bureau  presidents.  He  emphasized  that  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations would  now  have  to  be  reviewed  and  studied  by  administrative 
officials  of  the  Univeristy,  the  University's  Board  of  Trustees,  and 

the  county  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus.  There  also  will  be  a  review  of  pos- 
sible changes  with  USDA  and  with  appropriate  members  of  the  State 

Legislature . 
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In  its  report  to  Dean  Howard  the  advisory  committee  proposed 
that  county  Farm  Bureau  and  Home  Bureau  support  for  extension  work 
through  the  proposed  trust  be  continued  "until  such  time  as  applicable 
state  legislation  can  be  enacted  to  provide  for  financial  support  for 
Extension  work. " 

The  committee  also  urged  that  the  Farmers  Union,  the  Grange 
Federation,  and  other  organizations  and  individuals  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  funds  to  the  trust  for  furthering  extension  work 
at  the  county  level. 

In  submitting  the  report  the  committee  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Memorandum  1368  which  relates  to  the  activities  and  relationships 
of  Federal  employees  did  apply  to  county  farm  advisers  and  home  advi- 
sers, since  they  are,  in  part,  Federal  employees.  This  opinion  was 
based  upon  interpretation  of  the  Memorandum  1368  by  the  Legal  Counsel 
of  the  University. 

In  addition  to  the  proposal  for  changes  in  the  procedure  for 
supporting  extension  work  at  the  county  level,  the  advisory  committee 
urged  "strict  compliance  with  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding,  (revised 
as  necessary)  between  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the  county  Farm 
and  Home  Bureaus . " 

This  memorandum,  which  is  signed  each  year  by  the  University 
and  the  county  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus,  outlines  the  role  of  the  county 
farm  adviser  and  home  adviser  and  his  cooperative  relationship  with  the 
University  and  the  local  agency. 

The  committee  also  emphasized  that,  as  provided  in  the  pres- 
ent Memorandum  of  Understanding,  "Farm  and  Home  Bureau  support  for 
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extension  activities  in  Illinois  be  for  purposes  of  absolute  impartial 
service.   If  local  funds  that  have  been  and  are  now  being  contributed 
by  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus  are  replaced  by  taxes  levied  either  by  the 
counties  or  by  the  state  government  for  the  Extension  Service  program 
in  the  respective  counties,  we  recommend  that  these  funds  be  expended 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Illinois." 

Other  recommendations  in  the  committee's  report  covered  ade- 
quate office  space  and  facilities  for  county  extension  personnel,  ad- 
ministration of  the  county  soil  testing  laboratories  by  extension, 
emphasis  on  the  direct  farm  family  unit  approach,  and  increased  use  of 
television  and  other  mass  communications  methods  by  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice and  the  College  of  Agriculture  as  a  means  of  keeping  farm  families 
informed  on  current  problems . 

On  the  subject  of  office  space,  the  committee  said  that  of- 
fices of  extension  personnel  should  be  easily  accessible  to  farmers  and 
that  "We  do  not  consider  space  generally  available  in  post  offices  and 
court  houses  to  be  adequate." 

All  of  the  8l  county  soil  testing  laboratories  in  the  state 
were  established  through  the  use  of  county  Farm  Bureau  funds,  while 
the  soil  testing  work  is  supervised  by  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Under  the  committee's  proposal  a  plan  would  be  worked  out  for  the  Ex- 
tension Service  to  take  over  complete  ownership  and  control  of  the 
laboratories. 

In  referring  to  the  "direct  farm  family  unit  approach,"  the 
committee  indicated  its  endorsement  of  the  Illinois  Farm  and  Home  De- 
velopment Program  which  was  established  this  year  with  $200,000  in 
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additional  Federal  appropriations  for  extension  work  in  Illinois. 
Most  of   the  increased  appropriation  is  being  used  to  employ  additional 
extension  personnel  in  30  counties  in  the  state. 

In  its  final  recommendation,  the  committee  stated,  "In  view 
of  the  necessity  of  becoming  more  efficient  for  purposes  of  survival, 
progress  and  advancement  in  agriculture,  it  is  essential  that  we  be 
kept  currently  informed  on  the  very  latest  practices  and  techniques  by 
people  qualified  to  impart  this  information.   In  the  mind  of  this  com- 
mittee television  might  be  used  as  one  medium  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective.  Certainly,  mass  communication  media  will  stimulate  interest 
and  attendance  at  specific  meetings,  tours,  etc." 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College   of  Agriculture 
University  of   Illinois 
Urbana,    Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

(Check  with  your   dairy  plants   before   releasing  this    story.) 

county  young  men  who  are   interested   Id  going  to 


college  this   fall  have  a   chance  for  a  free  trip   tc   the   University    of 
Illinois  on  April   15  to   look  over  the  University   in  general   and   iairy 
technology  teaching  facilities   in  particular. 

The  trip  is  being  offered  by   the        (Company)    ,    which  is    de- 
operating  with  the  University  in  recruiting  and  training   workers    In 
the  dairy  technology  field. 

The  dairy   industry   in  Illinois,    recognizing  the   shortage, 
has  made  available   12   scholarships,    each  worth     $1,000,    for  dairy  tech- 
nology freshmen  this  fall,   according  to  ,    far-  adviser. 

On  the  April  15  trip,   dairy  technologists  at    the   University 
will   show  the   laboratories  and  plant    equipment   and  will   oiso-ss   the 
opportunities    in  the  field. 

"It's  a  trip  a  high  school   senior  can  not    afford  to   miss," 

says. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,    Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Timely  Paragraphs 

We've   just   received  word  from  the  University  of  Illinois 

that   12   scholarships  worth  $1,000  will  be  made  available  to   students 

majoring  in  dairy  technology.      If  you  are  interested  or  know  someone 

who  may  be,    this  would  be  a  good  thing  to   investigate.     Opportunities 

for  college-trained  men  are  greater  now  than  they  have  ever  been,   and 

officials  at   the  University  of  Illinois  estimate  that  there'll  be 

twice  as  many   jobs  open  in  I960  as  there  will  be  graduates  to   fill  them. 

♦**#***** 

Sometime  ago  we  reported  that  12  scholarships  worth  $1,000 
each  would  be  made  available  this  fall  to  students  entering  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  who  are  majoring  in  dairy  technology.  Now  comes  the 
news  that  on  April  15  the  University  is  staging  an  open  house  in  the 
dairy  technology  building  to  show  high  school  seniors  the  facilities 
and  to  discuss  with  them  the  opportunities  in  this  field.  We  In  the 
extension  office  would  be  glad  to  talk  with  any  high  school  senior  or 

parent  who  may  be  interested. 

**«*#*#*♦ 

Right  now   jobs  are  easy  to   get,   but   It   may  not   always  be  that 
way.      If  jobs  ever  do  get  tight,   a  college  education  will  help  out  a 
lot.     That's  why  we'd  like  to  mention  once  again  the   12   scholarships 
of  $1,000  each  to  be  offered  to  dairy  technology  students  at   the   Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.     You  may  win  one.     AI30  remember  the  date--April  15-- 
3f  Dairy  Technology  Career  Day  at   the  University   in  case  you  want   to 
learn  more  about   the  field.     On  that   day  the   University  is  entertaining 
nigh  school   seniors  who  are   interested   in  the  field  or  who  want   more 
information  about    it. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

Expand  4-H  Entomology  Project  This  Year 

4-H  boys  and  girls  who  are  interested  in  enrolling  in  the 
4-H  entomology  project  this  year  will  find  a  new  printed  manual  to 
help  them  expand  their  work. 

Farm  (Home)  Adviser says  the  new  manual 

and  mimeographed  record  book  will  help  them  survey  for  abundance  of  in- 
sects, grow  their  own  insects  and  apply  control  measures  if  they  wish. 
These  activities  are  in  addition  to  the  insect  collection  work  that 
interests  most  first -year  project  members. 

Both  rural  and  urban  boys  and  girls  can  carry  the  entomology 

project  with  a  minimum  of  expense,  says.  An  understanding 

of  insects,  their  habits  and  control  is  useful  for  everyone  to  have, 
because  nearly  everyone  faces  insect  problems.  The  4-H  member  may  find 
a  more  immediate  need,  because  an  insect  pest  may  be  threatening  some 
of  the  other  projects  he  or  she  is  carrying. 

The  making  of  equipment  for  collecting  and  preserving  insects 
in  the  entomology  project  might  become  part  of  a  handicraft  project  as 
well.   Materials  and  methods  used  in  the  project  could  also  be  used  in 
putting  on  a  good  demonstration  that  would  be  interesting  and  educa- 
tional to  parents  as  well  as  to  other  4-H'ers. 

Entomology  project  members  can  also  get  an  illustrated  key 
to  the  orders  of  insects  that  will  help  to  identify  insects.   In  addi- 
tion, the  State  Natural  History  Survey  has  agreed  to  furnish  members 
with  copies  of  its  booklet,  "How  to  Collect  and  Preserve  Insects,"  by 
Dr.  H.  H.  Ross. 

Last  year  was  the  first  year  for  the  4-H  entomology  project, 

says.  About  300  members  were  enrolled  all  over  the  state. 

Thirty-two  counties  selected  an  entomology  winner  to  enter  the  state 
contest.   Robert  S.  Marshall  of  Cuba  was  named  state  winner  to  enter 
the  National  Entomology  award  program  sponsored  by  the  Hercules  Powder 
Company . 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

No  Shortcut  to  Preparing  a  Good  Seedbed 

Farm  Adviser says  there  is  no  good 

shortcut  to  getting  a  good  pasture  stand  without  a  good  seedbed. 

quotes  a  report  from  the  Dixon  Springs  Experiment 

Station  of  the  University  of  Illinois  which  points  out  the  hope  some 
farmers  have  of  renovating  an  old  pasture  simply  by  broadcasting  seed 
on  the  old  sod. 

New  pasture -renovating  machines  have  recently  been  developed 
to  help  restore  an  old  pasture  with  a  once-over  operation,  according 
to  George  McKibben,  agronomist  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Station  in  Pope 
County.  One  of  these  machines,  however,  has  been  used  at  the  Station 
under  various  conditions  without  much  success. 

Learn  more  about  such  machines  and  their  success  before  you 
invest  in  one,  suggests  McKibben. 

Remember  that  the  qualities  of  a  good  seedbed  are  a  soil 
that  is  free  of  weeds,  moist,  medium  firm  and  medium  fine.   It's  hard 
to  beat  the  old  standby  plow,  disc  and  drag  in  getting  a  desirable 
seedbed. 

In  some  places  where  there  is  chance  of  much  erosion,  it  may 
be  better  to  use  a  mulched  seedbed  in  the  old  pasture,  as  you  would 
get  by  going  over  the  sod  with  a  heavy  disc  or  field  cultivator,  before 
planting  the  new  seed,  says. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

(Outline  for  mat,  "Directions  for  COLLECTING  SOIL  SAMPLES") 

The  soil  test  can  give  you  an  accurate  invoice  of  your  soil 
only  if  you  take  the  soil  samples  from  spots  in  the  field  that  actu- 
ally represent  the  soil.  This  diagram  shows  where  to  collect  each  of 
the  11  samples  that  are  needed  from  a  40-acre  field. 

Get  in  touch  with  the  farm  adviser  to  find  how  to  take  each 
sample. 

,  farm  adviser,  recommends  taking  your  own 

samples.  The  test  will  mean  more  to  you  if  you  do. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

(Outline  for  mat,  "FOR  EACH  SOIL  SAMPLE") 

This  diagram  shows  how  to  collect  each  soil  sample.  You 
need  11  samples  from  a  40-acre  field. 

It  takes  only  a  thimbleful  of  soil  in  the  soil  test  to  tell 
what  fertilizer  four  or  five  acres  need.   So  it's  important  that  you 
take  each  sample  carefully. 

In  order  to  get  a  representative  sample,  take  five  subsamples 
or  handful s  of  soil  within  a  square  rod.  Mix  them  together  to  make 
the  sample  for  each  location. 

Take  the  first  handful  from  a  slice  of  soil  at  location 
marked  "first  handful."  Then  take  four  other  handfuls  from  spots 
shown.   Mix  the  five  handfuls  thoroughly.  Take  a  full  handful  and 
place  it  in  the  sack.  That's  the  sample.  And  don't  forget  to  label 
the  sack  so  you  know  where  it  came  from. 

Be  sure  each  handful  of  soil  you  take  from  a  slice  includes 
soil  from  all  levels  down  to  seven  inches.   Don't  take  it  all  from  one 
area  in  the  shovel  slice. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  collect  samples  and  get  them  into  the 
soil-testing  laboratory. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Repair  Farm  Equipment  Ahead  of  Planting  Time 

It's  part  of  good  planning  to  check  farm  machinery  repair 
needs  well  ahead  of  the  busy  spring  planting,  advises  Farm  Adviser 


You  can  avoid  production  headaches  and  prevent  accidents  if 
you  will  make  needed  repairs  and  replace  worn  parts  before  planting 
starts.   It's  not  only  dangerous  to  operate  equipment  in  faulty  con- 
dition, but  sometimes  a  breakdown  will  lead  to  a  serious  accident  in- 
directly because  an  operator  is  out  of  patience  and  in  too  much  of  a 

hurry . 

Early  inspection  and  servicing  of  equipment  is  the  first 

step  in  safe  operation.   Check  your  tractor,  plows,  cultivators  and 

planters  to  be  sure  that  the  seats,  brakes,  steering,  clutches  and 

other  controls  are  in  good  condition. 

After  replacing  worn  parts,  be  sure  all  exposed  revolving 
parts  on  machinery  are  properly  shielded.  Make  sure  hitches  are  in 
good  condition.   Provide  lighting  on  equipment,  particularly  if  you 
are  going  to  drive  or  pull  it  on  the  highway.   Check  fuel  lines  and 
wiring  systems,  and  equip  your  tractors  with  fire  extinguishers. 

Remove  grease,  dirt  and  trash  from  platforms  and  steps  so 

that  you  can  have  safe  footing  when  you  operate  your  equipment. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College   of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,    Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Fight   Corn  Earworms  With  DDT  Spray 

Most   effective  earworm  insecticide  is  DDT  applied  at   the 
rate  of  1^  pounds  an  acre,    says  Farm  Adviser . 

To   spray  an  acre,  mix  3  quarts  of  25  percent   DDT  emulsion  con- 
centrate with  2\  gallons  of  a  highly  refined  horticultural  oil  of  a 
mineral  type,   and  add  enough  water  to  make  25  gallons  of  spray,  

says. 

If  you  can,  use  a  high-clearance,  self-propelled  sprayer 

that  keeps  up  50  to  150  pounds  of  pressure  with  all  its  nozzles  in  op- 
eration. And  It's  also  essential  that  the  spray  solution  be  agitated 
all  the  time  to  keep  a  good  mixture  ready  to  go  through  the  nozzles. 

Make  the  first  spray  application  when  about  20  percent  of 
the  ears  in  the  field  show  fresh  silks.  You'll  need  to  spray  the  crop 
every  three  to  five  days  until  you  have  made  two  to  four  or  even  five 
applications. 

Corn  earworm  Is  also  known  as  tomato  fruitworm  and  bollworm, 

says.   It  attacks  many  cultivated  crops.   It  is  a  serious 

pest  of  field  corn  throughout  the  world  and  is  one  of  the  worst  sweet 
corn  pests  in  Illinois. 

For  more  information,  ask  your  county  farm  adviser  for  a 
copy  of  Circular  739, "Controlling  Earworms  in  Sweet  Corn."  Or  write 
directly  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana . 
\  -30- 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,    Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Study  High-Protein  Corn  for  Dairy  Cows 

One  way  to   keep  down  milk  production  costs   is  to   grow  as 
much  of  the  needed  protein  as  you  can  on  your  own  farm. 

Farm  Adviser says  that   researchers  at 

the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  have  studied  the  use 
of  high-protein  corn  as  a  farm-grown  source  of  protein  to  replace  part 
of  the  protein  supplement   in  dairy  cattle  feeding. 

Protein  supplied  in  grass  pastures,    grass  hays,   ordinary   corn 

silage  and  cereal  grains  may  not  be  high  enough  to  meet   the  needs  of 

high-producing  dairy  cows,  says. 

Using  forage-type   legumes   in  hay  and  pasture  has  helped  to 

increase  needed  protein  supplies.     But   dairy  farmers  have  also   included 
a  high-protein  supplement   like   soybean  oil  meal,   which  involves    a  di- 
rect  cash  outlay  and  may  add  considerably  to  the  cost   of  producing  milk. 

In  the  University  tests,    Illinois  high  protein  corn  and  three 
commercial   strains  of  high-protein  corn  were  compared  with  U.    S.   Hybrid 
13.     Results   indicate  that    high-protein  corn  can  be  used  to   supply   the 
protein  in  dairy  rations.     But   whether  farmers  grow   special   strains  of 
high-protein  corn  for  feed  will  depend  largely   on  how  favorably  they 
compare  with  other  corn  in  yield  of  grain  and  forage. 

For  more   information  on  this   study,   ask  your  county  farm  ad- 
viser for  a  copy  of  Bulletin  586,    "High-Protein  Corn  as  a  Source  of 
Protein  for  Dairy  Cows."     Or  write  directly  to  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture,  Urbana. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
;  College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Outline  for  mat,  "What  the  Potassium  Test  Tells  About  Your  Soil." 

One  of  these  is  what ,  county 

soil  tester  sees  when  tests  your  soil  for  potassium  or  potash. 

Your  soil  is  first  leached  with  sodium  nitrate  to  take  out 
the  available  potassium.  This  solution  is  then  mixed  with  another 
chemical.   If  the  soil  has  plenty  of  available  potassium,  a  heavy  yel- 
low colored  substance  will  form,  as  in  the  glass  tube  shown  on  the 
right  in  the  picture  above.   If  the  soil  is  low  in  available  potassium, 
it  will  have  a  light  colored  substance  like  the  tube  on  the  left. 

By  measuring  the  amount  of  yellow  in  the  sample,  the  tester 
can  tell  how  much  available  potassium  the  soil  now  has  and  whether  more 
needs  to  be  applied.  The  test  tells  not  only  whether  potash  is  needed 
but,  what  is  eq_ually  important,  it  tells  how  much  is  needed  per  acre. 

The  test  reads  in  pounds  of  available  potassium  per  acre  of 
surface  soil.  For  example,  if  it  shows  that  your  sample  contains  be- 
tween 41  and  90  pounds  of  available  potassium  per  acre,  as  in  the  sam- 
ple at  the  left  above,  it  is  considered  a  low  test,  and  the  land 
represented  by  the  sample  needs  400  pounds  of  60  percent  muriate  of 
potash  (0-0-60)  for  a  four-year  rotation. 

A  test  showing  91  to  120  pounds  of  available  potassium  per 
acre  is  called  a  slight  test  and  300  pounds  of  60  percent  muriate  pot- 
ash will  need  to  be  applied  for  a  four-year  rotation.  A  medium  test 
calls  for  200  pounds. 

-more- 


^ 


I 


-2- 

If  your  soil  contains  200  pounds  or  more  of  available  potas- 
sium, you  will  not  need  potash  unless  you  are  going  for  extra  high 
yields. 

Results  of  the  tests  and  the  amount  of  60  percent  muriate  of 
potash  that  you  will  need  to  apply  will  be  given  in  your  soil  test  re- 
port . 

says  (give  a  brief  report  of  potash  needs  in  your 

county  as  shown  by  laboratory  tests.) 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

More  4-H'ers  Can  Go  to  Summer  Camp 

There's  still  plenty  of  opportunity  for  4-H  boys  and  girls 
who  want  to  attend  summer  camp. 

Farm  (Home)  Adviser  says  camping  fa- 
cilities in  Illinois  this  year  will  take  care  of  10,000  campers.   High- 
est number  to  go  in  past  years  has  been  about  7,000. 

This  means  that  more  parents  and  leaders  of  4-H  boys  and 

girls  could  take  advantage  of  the  camping  program  says.  They 

could  encourage  more  4-H'ers  to  attend  camp. 

Here  are  two  questions  parents  and  leaders  usually  ask:   "Is 
camping  really  worth  while?"  'Does  it  justify  the  time  and  money  spent?" 
To  get  an  answer,  let's  look  at  some  of  the  opportunities  in  the  Illi- 
nois 4-H  camping  program: 

1.  Camping  is  important  for  youngsters  because  it  gives  them 
a  chance  for  physical  development.   For  example,  in  the  past  20  years 

of  the  Illinois  camping  program,  more  than  90  percent  of  the  nonswim- 
mers  have  learned  to  swim  in  the  five  days  they  attended  camp. 

2.  Boys  and  girls  have  a  chance  to  discover  special  talents, 
to  practice  leadership  and  to  learn  cooperative  play  in  social  recrea- 
tion. 

3.  Special-interest  groups  in  craft work,  nature  study,  group 

activities  and  evening  programs  stimulate  mental  development. 

4.  Meditation  and  rest  periods,  grace  songs  before  meals, 
reverence  for  national  emblems,  nature  sounds,  music  and  the  devotional 
opportunities  of  the  evensong  encourage  spiritual  development. 

-more- 


More  4-H'ers  Can  Go  to  Summer  Camp  -  2 

A3  soon  as  each  boy  and  girl  arrives  at  camp,  he  or  she  be- 
comes a  member  of  a  cabin  family.  Each  cabin  family  has  a  cabin  coun- 
selor and  an  adult  leader  or  extension  worker  to  serve  as  a  foster  par- 
ent during  the  camping  period. 

While  most  agencies  serving  the  needs  of  boys  and  girls  have 
separate  camps  for  boys  and  girls,  4-H  camping  from  the  beginning  has 
been  a  coeducational  affair.  Boys  and  girls  living  in  the  same  camp 
get  the  advantages  of  community  living.   Each  cabin  family  is  either 
all  boys  or  all  girls  and  is  located  in  a  boy  neighborhood  or  a  girl 

neighborhood . 

Rules  and  regulations  in  each  neighborhood  require  coopera- 
tive living,  says,  and  understanding  of  family  and  neighbor- 
hood government.  Operating  and  maintaining  the  sanitary  facilities  and 
cabins  is  one  responsibility  of  the  neighborhoods. 

Both  boy  and  girl  neighborhoods  are  jointly  responsible  for 
operation  of  the  camping  community.   Community  facilities  include  the 
dining  hall,  health  center,  waterfront,  commissary,  play  fields,  nature 
trails,  craft  shop  and  camp  equipment.   In  this  atmosphere  of  community 
living,  each  individual  finds  his  place  and  responsibility  as  a  member 
of  a  group  or  special-interest  team  to  carry  forward  his  civic  duties 

as  part  of  the  camp  program. 

Boys  and  girls  in  camp  find  themselves  living  in  a  new  en- 
vironment and  keeping  a  new  schedule.   This  change  gives  them  a  new 
perspective  of  social  lving,  and  life  takes  on  a  new  meaning. 

The  progress  they  make  in  this  new  environment  and  memories 
of  the  new  experiences  are  not  easily  forgotten.  Young  people  often 
harvest  the  results  years  later  when  they  find  themselves  club  leaders, 
Parents  and  citizens  in  a  community. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

National  Farm  Safety  Week  Set  for  July  24-30 

National  Farm  Safety  Week,  July  24-30,  is  to  arouse  interest 
and  local  participation  in  solving  the  farm  accident  problem. 

Needless  deaths  and  injuries  must  be  reduced  if  the  farm  and 
home  are  to  become  safer  places  in  which  to  live  and  work  (farm  advi- 
ser, home  adviser)  says. 

Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council  estimates  are  all  too  accurate. 
Here  is  what  the  Council  predicts  for  1955: 

One  of  every  17  farm  persons  will  suffer  a  disabling  injury 
as  a  result  of  an  accident . 

Accidents  will  kill  48  farm  residents  every  single  day. 

A  disabling  injury  will  strike  some  farm  person  every  109 
seconds  during  the  year. 

Total  cost  of  accidents  to  farm  people  will  be  one  million 
dollars  during  the  next  12  months.   Each  farm  resident's  share  of  that 
amount  is  $35. 

These  things  will  happen  unless  farm  residents  learn  and  obey 

farm  safety  rules. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Water,  Soil  Problems:   Treated  in  Current  Free  Publication 

We  are  going  to  have  to  pay  more  attention  in  the  future  both 
to  the  capacity  of  the  water  supply  and  to  maintenance  of  supply  if  we 
are  to  escape  water  shortage. 

So  writes  H.  E.  Hudson,  Jr.,  of  the  Illinois  State  Water  Sur- 
vey in  the  April  issue  of  Illinois  Farm  Economics. 

There  is  as  much  water  available  now  as  there  ever  was,  Hud- 
son writes,  but  more  people  are  using  it,  and  each  person  is  using  more 

of  it. 

Hudson's  article  is  one  of  four  dealing  with  water  and  soil 

conservation  in  the  current  issue  of  Illinois  Farm  Economics,  which  is 
published  six  times  a  year  by  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 
at  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  publication  reports  largely  on  find- 
ings of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.   It  is  distrib- 
uted free  to  anyone  who  requests  it. 

Other  articles  are  "Implementing  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Control  Act  in  Illinois,"  by  H.  W.  Hannah,  associate  dean  and  pro- 
fessor of  law;  "Current  Watershed  Programs  in  Illinois,"  by  E.  L.  Sauer 
and  W.  H.  Heneberry,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  farm  economists  as- 
signed to  the  University;  and  "Federal  Aid  in  the  Establishment  of  Soil 
Conservation  Measures  and  Facilities  for  Farm  Water  Storage  and  Use,"  by 
H.  W.  Hannah. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  your  name  added  to  the  mailing  list 
to  receive  this  issue  and  future  issues  of  the  publication,  write  to 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana . 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 
(For  demonstration  meeting) 


FOR  YOUR 
SOILS  AND  CROPS 
PROGRAM 


Which  variety  of   (wheat  or  oats)    does  best  in  

County? 

You  can  see  for  yourself  (date,  time)     at   (place) 

(J.C.H.  or  W.O.S. )  ,   crops  specialist  from  the  University  of  Illinois, 
will  discuss  the  Important  characteristics  of  each  variety,  tell  how 
each  variety  resists  disease  and  give  past  yields  of  each  variety  un- 
der conditions  similar  to  ours. 

Farm  Adviser says  there  are   (No. ) 

of  varieties  in  the  plot  (list  them). 


(In  some  counties)  During  the  past  few  years,  according  to 

(you) ,   ( variety  fi.es) )   has  done  best  in  this  county. 

He  will  report  on   County  experiences  with  all 


varieties. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,    Illinois 

FOR  YOUR 
Special  to   Farm  Advisers  SOILS  AND  CROPS 

PROGRAM 

Give  Thistle  First  Treatment   Now 

When  Canada  thistle  starts  coming  into  the  bud  stage,    it's 
time  to  give  it  a  2,4-D  treatment. 

Farm  Adviser  recommends  a  heavy  treat- 
ment   IF     the     thistles  are  growing  in  grass  or  if  you  can  afford  to 
lose  the   crop  in  order  to  get   rid  of  them. 

The  heavy  rate  is  one  half  to  one  pound  of  2,4-D  acid  an 
acre   just  as  they  are  coming  into  the  bud  stage.     Then,   he  says,   give 
them  another  treatment  when  they   start   growing  again  this  fall. 

If  you  can't  afford  to  lose  a   crop  and  want   to  retard  thistle 
growth  as  much  as  possible,    use  2,4-D  at  a  much  lighter  rate.     The  rate 
will  depend  on  the  crop  they're  in.     You  can  find  out  this  rate  from 
1955  Spray  Recommendations,   a  mimeographed  leaflet  that   you  can  get 
from  the  farm  adviser. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,    Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers  FOR  YOUR 

(After-harvest    story  of  demonstration  plots)        SOILS  AND  CROPS 

PROGRAM 


varieties  in  the  __ 
it  (location) 


It  made 


The  test  plots  were  harvested 
,  farm  adviser. 


gave  the  best  yield  of   (No. ) 
_  County  variety  tests  this  year 

bushels  to  the  acre. 

,  according 


Next  in  line  was 


with  a  yield  of 


[Give  as  many  others  as  you  feel  are   significant.) 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Leases  Fail  for  Four  Main  Reasons 

Farming  today  demands  good  business  practices. 

Farm  Adviser says  good  leases  are 

sound  business,  and  the  need  for  farm  leases  that  treat  both  parties 
fairly  is  greater  now  than  it  has  ever  been. 

Delmar  Wilken,  farm  management  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  observes  that  most  leasing  problems 
stem  from  four  misunderstandings.  These  include  the  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  what  makes  the  most  money  for  the  landlord  may  not 
do  so  for  the  tenant,  failure  to  recognize  that  soils  can  be  depleted, 
failure  to  divide  costs  fairly  and  failure  to  recognize  the  tenant's 
:  responsibility  to  the  community. 

Wilken  lists  these  types  of  leases  that  may  force  a  tenant 
I  farmer  on  a  small  Illinois  farm  to  accept  low  earnings: 

1.  A  lease  that  calls  for  lots  of  grass  and  legumes,  but 
that  either  does  not  provide  for  livestock  or  actually  forbids  it. 

2.  A  lease  that  provides  no  buildings  so  that  the  tenant 
can  keep  livestock,  and  that  prevents  him  from  farming  other  land. 

3.  A  lease  calling  for  cash  crop  farming  on  rolling  land, 
even  though  a  good  soil  conservation  plan  is  followed. 

4.  A  lease  that  in  some  way  keeps  the  tenant  from  making 
full  use  of  his  or  his  family's  labor,  machinery  or  ability. 

-more- 
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Leases  Fail  for  Pour  Main  Reasons   -  2 

As  for  soil  depletion,  Wilken  claims  that  tenants  are  often 
in  a  better  position  to  know  what   fertilizer  the   soil  needs  than  is 
the  landlord.     For  this   reason  the  tenant   should  have  avoiceinthe  fer- 
tility program.     Don't   let  ASC  payments  dictate  how  much  fertilizer  to 
use. 

On  division  of  costs,  Wilken  says  that   normal  fertility  main- 
tenance cost--for  starter  fertilizer  and  mixed  fertilizer  materials-- 
should  be  shared  the  way  the  crop  is   shared.     Other  costs  may  be  shared 
in  the   same  way,   but   it's  important  to  take  the  whole  farm  business   in- 
to account,   he  advises.     Be  sure   the    total  contributions  of  the  land- 
lord offset  the  total  contributions  by  the  tenant. 

Other  cost -sharing  problems  arise  with  increased  cost   of  la- 
bor on  dairy  farms,   gasoline  cost   on  livestock-share  farms,   trucking 
of  livestock  in  tenant's  truck,   use  of  sprays,   harvesting  of  corn,   and 
cash  rent   and  seed  costs. 

The  final  problem  Wilken  lists   is  failure  to  recognize  the 
itenant's  relationship  with  the  community.      If  a  tenant   is  forced  to 
trade  outside  the  community  for  material  he  could  get    just  as  well  at 
home,   he  is  unnecessarily  embarrassed.     Another  problem  crops  up  when 
the  landlord  lives  close  by  and  dominates  the  tenant's  life  in  non- 
business  relationships. 
I  -30- 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

(Outlines  to  go  with  Mat  No.  74101) 


Garage  Plan  in  Farm  Machinery  Circular 

Here  is  a  good,  practical  garage  plan  that  will  help  you  to 
meet  all  of  your  needs  for  up-to-date  machinery  storage. 

Farm  Adviser says  this  garage  plan  will 

give  easy  access  to  spacious  modern  automobiles  with  room  to  spare. 

Locate  your  new  garage  close  to  the  house, adjoining  the 

driveway,  suggests.   If  you  put  it  on  the  north  or  west  of 

the  service  area,  it  will  have  some  additional  protection  from  winter 
winds. 

You'll  find  Midwest  Plan  74101,  shown  here,  explained  in  fur- 
ther detail  in  University  of  Illinois  Circular  702,  "Farm  Machinery 
Housing. " 

This  plan  is  included  with  12  other  farm  machinery,  shop  and 

garage  plans  in  a  set.  You  can  buy  the  plans  either  individually  or 

bound  as  a  set  of  16  from  your  county  farm  adviser.  Or  you  can  write 

directly  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

(Use  your  name  as  authority  or  you  can  quote  L.  B.  Miller, 
University  soils  man. ) 

Notes  From  Brownstown 

Drouth  last  year  killed  the  legume  seedings  in  the  wheat  in 
the  area,  but  the  well-treated  soil  on  the  Brownstown  soil  experiment 
field  is  now  growing  a  good  crop  of  alfalfa.  Alfalfa  was  seeded  in 
August,  even  before  the  drouth  ended,  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  rota- 
tions intact.  Skimpy  stands  on  the  plots  with  inadequate  or  partial 
treatment  are  quite  a  contrast  to  stands  on  the  well-treated  plots. 
They  demonstrate  the  need  for  limestone,  potash  and  phosphate  in  legume 

production. 

********* 

Wheat  prospects  are  good  again  this  year  on  the  Brownstown 
soil  experiment  field.  A  yield  of  52  bushels  an  acre  was  harvested 
last  year  from  land  that  had  been  limed  and  treated  with  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus and  potash.  Untreated  land  produced  only  seven  bushels  an  acre. 
Limestone  alone  raised  the  yield  to  23  bushels.  Yields  for  the  past 
four  years  have  averaged  40  bushels  for  the  completely  treated  land, 
three  bushels  for  the  land  with  no  treatment  and  14  bushels  for  the 
land  that  was  limed.  This  wheat  land  has  been  under  treatment  since 

19^0  with  a  rotation  of  corn,  soybeans,  wheat  and  mixed  hay. 

********* 

Plowing  to  a  depth  of  18  to  24  inches  improved  the  root  de- 
velopment of  crops  on  the  Brownstown  soil  experiment  field  in  1954.  Its 
effects  on  yields  were  not  so  noticeable,  however.   Deep-plowed  land 
showed  a  better  ability  to  take  up  moisture,  but  there  was  little 

-more- 


Notes  Prom  Brownstown   -   2 

moisture  to  be  taken  up  last  year.      Corn  and  soybean     yields  were  about 

the  same  on  the  deep-plowed  land  as  on  the  land  plowed  at   standard 

depth.     Wheat  yields,   however,   were  43  bushels  on  the  deep- plowed 

ground—four  bushels  over  those  on  the   standard  plowed  ground. 

Deep-plowing  experiments  were   started   in  the  fall  of  1953  and 

hardly  got   a  fair  trial  last  year.     The  experiments  were  on  land  that 

was  limed  and  adequately  fertilized  and  in  a  rotation  of  corn,    soybeans, 

wheat  and  hay. 

********* 

To  get  top  yields,  you  have  to  correct  the  deficiencies  of 
all  the  plant  foods.  At  the  Brownstown  soil  experiment  field,  none  of 
the  fertilizer  materials  gave  full  returns  unless  they  were  used  with 
adequate  amounts  of  all  the  others.  Researchers  tested  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus, potash  and  lime  singly  and  in  all  possible  combinations.  Here 
are  some  of  the  results: 

Superphosphate  used  alone  returned  two  dollars  for  each  dol- 
lar spent  for  fertilizer.   In  the  combination  it  gave  a  five-dollar 
return. 

Potash  alone  actually  reduced  yields.   In  combination  it  paid 
four  dollars  for  each  dollar  of  cost . 

Limestone,  the  most  profitable  material,  paid  seven  dollars 
when  used  alone  for  each  dollar  spent  for  materials.   In  combination 
with  other  nutrients,  it  paid  more  than  11  dollars  for  each  dollar  of 
material  cost. 

********* 

Legumes  have  been  necessary  for  building  up  the  soil  to  pro- 
duce high  corn  yields  on  the  Brownstown  soil  experiment  field.  A  com- 
plete treatment  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potash  and  limestone  on  land 
that  had  had  no  treatment  earlier  produced  an  average  of  only  42  bush- 
els of  corn  per  acre  in  1951  and  1952.  On  the  other  hand,  97  bushels 
an  acre  were  harvested  from  land  receiving  the  same  treatment  that  had 
been  in  a  good  rotation  since  1940,  with  the  corn  following  mixed  le- 
gume hay.  Rotation  used  was  corn,  soybeans,  wheat  and  hay. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

(Outline  for  mat  showing  farmers  on  tour) 


county  farmers  will  have  a  chance  to  look  over 


the  results  of  soil  management  practices  and  soil  treatments 
(date)  at  the  soil  experiment  station  starting  at 


(Supply  any  other  information  you  want  here.   Lang  and 
Miller  will  be  getting  material  out  to  you. ) 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Exclusive  to  Farm  Advisers 

Study  Complete  Watershed  Soil  Conservation  Plans 

Three  projects  are  under  way  in  Illinois  to  study  the  value 
of  a  complete  soil  and  water  conservation  plan  for  the  entire  area 
drained  by  one  stream. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  studying  60  such  "pilot 
watersheds"  in  the  nation.  The  program  will  run  five  years  and  will 
cost  about  28  million  dollars. 

Farm  Adviser says  the  three  Illinois 

streams  are  Hadley  Creek  in  Pike  and  Adams  counties,  Old  Tom  Creek  in 
Warren  and  Henderson  counties  and  Money  Creek  in  McLean  county.  Hadley 
Creek  is  one  of  eight  of  the  watersheds  in  the  nation  to  receive  de- 
tailed study. 

E.  L.  Sauer  and  W.  H.  Heneberry,  U.S.D.A.  farm  economists 
working  in  Illinois,  discuss  the  watershed  program  in  Illinois  in  the 
current  issue  of  Illinois  Farm  Economics,  a  publication  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois. 

Objectives  of  the  pilot  watershed  program  are  five-fold,  the 
economists  say: 

1.  To  find  out  how  to  plan  and  carry  out  a  watershed  soil 
protection  and  flood  control  program. 

2.  To  study  costs  and  benefits  both  to  the  public  and  to 
farmers. 

3.  To  reduce  flood  and  sediment  damage  in  the  stream. 

-more- 
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Study  Complete  Watershed  Soil  Conservation  Plans  -  2 

4.  To  study  soil  erosion  control  measures  under  widely 
different  conditions. 

5.  To  gather  information  on  rainfall,  streamflow,  amount  of 
sediment  a  stream  carries  and  flood  peaks. 

SCS  men  are  working  with  farmers,  local  organizations  and  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service.  Getting  the  plan  under  way  in  a  water- 
shed involves  about  six  jobs:  to  inventory  the  land  and  its  present 
condition,  to  find  out  how  it  is  used  now,  to  estimate  the  present  rate 
of  soil  loss,  to  figure  practical  methods  of  land  use  and  soil  treat- 
ment, to  plan  and  develop  a  water-handling  system  and  to  estimate  total 

C0  3t  . 

Farmers  are  expected  to  stand  the  cost  of  improvements  that 
will  benefit  their  land  directly.  Other  costs  will  be  borne  by  public 
agencies,  mainly  the  federal  government . 

For  their  study  Sauer  and  Heneberry  have  detailed  farm  rec- 
ords from  55  Hadley  Creek  farms  for  195^.  They'll  follow  these  farms 
through  the  program  and  study  the  costs  of  the  practices  and  compare 
the  costs  with  the  benefits  gained  from  the  program. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Exclusive  to  Farm  Advisers 

Know  Septic  Tank  Features  Before  Buying 

Check  the  specifications  carefully  before  you  buy  a  septic 

tank. 

Farm  Adviser says  some  septic  tanks 

are  being  sold  that  will  not  give  good  service  and  will  cause  unneces- 
sary trouble. 

Specifications  for  concrete  septic  tanks  that  will  meet  the 
minimum  recommendations  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health  have 
been  set  up  by  the  Illinois  Association  of  Concrete  Pre-Cast  Septic 
Tank  Manufacturers. 

Unfortunately,  says,  some  manufacturers  do  not  be^ 

long  to  the  association.  Their  products  sometimes  do  not  meet  the 
specifications  for  quality,  size  and  workmanship. 

Here  are  the  specifications  you  should  check,  as  listed  by 
F.  W.  Andrew,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois College  of  Agriculture: 

1.  Minimum  liquid  capacity  of  500  gallons. 

2.  Minimum  wall  thickness  of  3  inches  and  minimum 
internal  diameter  of  5^  inches. 

3.  Minimum  reinforcement  of  6  x  6  x  10  welded  steel, 
or  equivalent . 

4.  Concrete  mixture  that  has  been  tested  to  hold  a  mini- 
mum pressure  of  3,500  pounds  per  square  inch. 

5.  Clean-out  openings  in  the  lid. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Exclusive  to  Farm  Advisers 

(To  go  with  mat  enclosed  in  packet) 


A  Cool  Hog  Is  a  Live  Hog 

Hot  weather  is  mighty  rough  on  today's  hogs  unless  you  keep 
them  cool,  especially  on  the  way  to  market. 

Farm  Adviser says  that  hogs  are  slightly 

temperate  animals  when  it  comes  to  weather.   Since  farmers  have  bred 
them  to  reach  market  weight  in  less  and  less  time,  it's  up  to  the  pro- 
ducers to  help  them  overcome  their  natural  handicaps  during  hot  weather. 

To  keep  the  animals  healthy  and  growing,  owners  and  haulers 
have  to  provide  market  hogs  with  shade,  cool  water,  fresh  air  and  a 
cool  place  to  lie  down,  says. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  ancestor  of  today's  hog  was  a  good  for- 
ager, lean  of  limb  and  fleet  of  foot .  He  loved  the  cool,  dark  recesses 
of  this  country's  virgin  forests,  and  he  beat  his  paths  to  the  nearest 

waterholes . 

Today  a  hog's  feed  waits  for  him  in  well-filled  self-feeders, 

and  he  is  too  busy  putting  on  weight  to  go  rooting  for  more.  But 
fresh  water  and  a  clean  place  to  lie  in  the  shade  are  just  as  impor- 
tant as  his  feed  supply. 

And  when  the  time  comes  for  today's  hog  to  go  to  market,  he 

has  to  have  first-class  accommodations.  You  can't  pack  him  into  a 
truck  or  rail  car  like  humans  in  a  subway  train  at  rush  hour  and  ex- 
pect him  to  stay  healthy.  He  needs  nonskid  bedding,  and  sand  is  best 
of  all.  And  that  sand  should  be  wet  down  frequently  in  hot  weather. 
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A  Cool  Hog  Is  a  Live  Hog  -  2 

He  has  to  have  ventilation,  because  he  has  the  smallest  lung 
capacity  for  his  weight  of  any  of  today's  market  animals.  What's  more, 
he  doesn't  sweat  to  keep  cool,  so  sprinkling  him  with  cool  water  oc- 
casionally and  wetting  down  the  bedding  is  good  insurance  for  his  safe 
arrival  at  market . 

As  a  good  hog  man  said  a  long  time  ago,  a  hog  with  a  wet 
belly  is  a  live  hog. 

There ■ s  many  a  man  in  our  day 

Who  proves  himself  no  fool 
He  knows  that  if  he'd  sell  live  hogs 
He  has  to  keep  them  cool. 

He  gives  them  shade  within  the  truck 

And  now  and  then  he  stops, 
Rewets  sand  bedding  and  all  arrive 

At  market  feeling  tops. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Exclusive  to  Farm  Advisers 


To  Hold  Vegetable  Judging  Schools 


Vegetable  judging  schools  will  be  held  this  year  in  the  fol- 
lowing locations: 


June  1   Rockford 


June  2   Manhattan 

(On  Route  52,  about 
10  miles  SE  of  Joliet ) 

June  14  Danville 

June  15  Decatur 

June  23  Peoria 

June  28  Benton 


Recreation  Room, 
West  Suburban 
Pirehouse, 
3816  W.  State  St. 

Sportsmen's  Hall 


Farm  Bureau  Building 
117  North  Walnut 

Farm  Bureau  Building 
404  S.  Water  Street 

Farm  Bureau  Building 
710  N.  University 


8:30  P.M.  DST 


8:00  P.M.  DST 

8:00  P.M.  DST 

8:00  P.M.  DST 

8:00  P.M.  DST 


Place  to  be  announced  8:00  P.M.  CST 
later  by  Farm  Adviser 


4-H  members  and  leaders,  vocational  agriculture  students  and 
instructors,  extension  workers  and  all  others  interested  in  this  phase 
of  youth  work  are  invited  to  attend.  The  material  that  is  to  be  pre- 
sented will  help  youngsters  in  growing  and  marketing  garden  vegetables, 
in  exhibiting  vegetables  at  fairs  and  in  preparing  for  the  state  4-H 
vegetable  judging  contest  to  be  held  August  29  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.   Information  will  be  made  available  on  identification  of 
vegetable  varieties,  diseases,  insects,  weeds  and  nutrient  deficiencies 
and  on  judging,  grading  and  exhibiting  vegetables. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,   Illinois 

Exclusive  to  Farm  Advisers 

Stunted  Alfalfa  Starving 

What  looks  like  a  disease  in  many  county  alfalfa 

fields  is  actually  starvation,  according  to  Farm  Adviser  


He  has  just  received  a  report  from  J.  ¥.  Gerdemann,  plant 

disease  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  has  investigated 

many  cases  of  stunted  alfalfa  in  the  state. 

Gerdemann  says  that  most  of  the  cases  have  been  reported  by 

farmers  who  are  growing  alfalfa  for  the  first  time,  and  in  nearly  every 
case  the  soil  was  low  in  limestone.  The  soil,  he  explains,  has  enough 
limestone  for  red  clover,  but  alfalfa  simply  requires  better  soil. 

Some  of  the  stunted  stands  were  not  inoculated,  Gerdemann  re- 
ported.  If  alfalfa  has  not  been  grown  on  a  field  before,  the  seed 
should  be  inoculated  to  be  sure  bacteria  are  present  to  help  the  plants 

take  nitrogen  from  the  air. 

Gerdemann  also  reports  some  leaf  spot  and  mildew,  but  says 

these  diseases  haven't  been  serious  enough  to  cause  much  damage  if  the 

soil  fertility  is  up  to  the  proper  level. 

Only  cure  for  the  stunted  plants  is  to  add  plant  food,  es- 
pecially limestone, and  phosphate,  according  to  Gerdemann. 

If  you  plan  to  keep  the  field  down  in  alfalfa  for  several 

years,  advises  that  you  plow  up  the  stunted  stand  the  last 

of  July,  treat  your  soil  according  to  test  and  reseed. 

If  you  use  alfalfa  for  only  one  year,  this  stunted  alfalfa  is 
a  warning  that  your  soil  needs  treatment. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Exclusive  to  Farm  Advisers 

(To  go  with  mat  enclosed  in  packet) 

Illinois  Delegation  to  Attend  National  4-H  Camp 

Pour  outstanding  Illinois  4-H  members  will  attend  National 
4-H  Camp  in  Washington,  D.C.,  from  June  15  through  22. 

Representing  the  more  than  60,000  Illinois  4-H  boys  and  girls 
this  year  will  be  Patricia  Jewell,  20,  Ellsworth,  McLean  county;  Audrey 
Nelson,  20,  Altona,  Knox  county;  Donald  Wesoloski,  19,  Wilmington,  Will 
county;  and  Bill  Barton,  19,  Cornell,  Livingston  county. 

During  their  visit  to  the  nation's  capital,  these  young  peo- 
ple will  join  nearly  400  other  state  delegates,  state  leaders  and  guests 
in  a  week  of  citizenship  training.  They  will  be  taken  on  educational 
tours  to  historic  places  in  and  around  Washington  and  they  will  visit 
Congress  and  other  governmental  offices.  They  will  hear  some  top  of- 
ficials speak  on  the  nature  and  operation  of  democratic  government  and 
will  meet  in  discussion  groups  to  summarize  what  they  learn. 

Selection  to  attend  National  4-H  Camp  is  the  highest  honor 

that  a  4-H  Club  member  can  achieve  says  Farm  (Home)  Adviser  

, .   Delegates  are  chosen  by  the  state  4-H  Club  staff  at  the 


University  of  Illinois  for  their  leadership  ability,  outstanding 
achievements  in  4-H  Club  work  and  participation  in  project  and  communi- 
ty activities. 

Miss  Mary  A.  McKee  and  R.  0.  Lyon  from  the  state  4-H  staff 

will  accompany  the  Illinois  delegation  this  year.  E.  I.  Pilchard,  Illi- 
nois state  leader  of  agricultural  4-H  Clubs,  will  attend  the  camp  as  a 
member  of  the  4-H  subcommittee  of  the  Extension  Committee  on  Organiza- 
tion and  Policy. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,    Illinois 


JUNE  8,    1955 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers: 

(Here  are  some  short  items  that  you  may  be  able  to  use  to  good  advan- 
tage in  your  column  or  on  the  radio  to  help  inform  farmers  of  the  wheat 
referendum.  A  copy  to  the  station  with  the  suggestion  that  they  be 
read  as  spot  announcements  may  be  worth  while.) 


Saturday,  June  25,  is  the  date  farmers  decide  whether  or  not 
there'll  be  wheat  marketing  quotas  for  1956.  Any  Illinois  farmer  who 
will  be  subject  to  marketing  quotas  in  1956  can  vote.   If  your  allot- 
ment is  less  this  year,  you  can  still  vote  if  you  will  have  more  than 
15  acres  of  wheat  in  1956. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  voting  places:  


******** 

The   Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  proclaimed  marketing  quotas 
for  1956  as  required  by  law.      Saturday,    June  25,    farmers  will  decide 
whether     or  not   these  quotas  will  apply.     The   quotas  must  be  approved 
by  at    least   two-thirds  of  the  farmers   voting--or  they  will  not   con- 
tinue  in  effect . 

******** 

Farmers  will  vote  on  the  wheat    quotas  for  1956--on  Saturday, 
June  25.      If  the   quotas  are  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the   voters, 
here's  what   will  happen:      Each  farm  in  a  commercial  wheat    state  that 
raises  more  than  15  acres  of  wheat   will  have  a  marketing  quota.     There 

-more- 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers  -  2 

will  be  a  penalty  on  each  bushel  of  "excess"  wheat  grown  on  the  in- 
dividual farm.  And  the  price  support  of  between  75  and  90  percent  of 
parity  will  be  available  to  each  farmer  who  stays  within  his  acreage 

allotment . 

******** 

What  will  happen  if  farmers  turn  down  the  wheat  marketing  quotas 
for  1956?  They're  voting  on  it  Saturday,  June  25.   First  there  will  be 
no  marketing  quotas  and  no  penalties  for  excess  wheat.  Acreage  allot- 
ments will  remain  in  effect,  and  farmers  will  have  to  stay  within  the 
allotments  to  get  a  government  loan.   Price  supports  will  be  lowered 
to  50  percent  of  parity.  At  present  price  supports  can  be  set  by  the 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  anywhere  between  75  and  90  percent  of  parity. 

****** 

In  the  national  wheat  election  June  25,  farmers  are  not  vot- 
ing for  or  against  acreage  allotments.  The  law  requires  that  wheat 
acreage  allotments  be  in  effect  every  year  unless  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture decides  otherwise.  That  means  that  if  farmers  turn  down  mar- 
keting quotas  they  will  still  have  to  stay  within  their  allotments  to 
be  eligible  for  the  loan.  However,  if  they  turn  down  the  marketing 
quotas,  they  will  not  be  penalized  for  the  excess  wheat  as  they  would 

be  if  marketing  quotas  are  voted  in. 

******** 

Here  is  the  wheat  supply  situation  that  makes  necessary  the 
vote  on  marketing  quotas  for  wheat  that  will  take  place  June  25:   Mar- 
keting quotas  must  be  pro claimed --the  law  requires  it--when  we  have  a 
supply  of  wheat  that  is  20  percent  larger  than  the  normal  supply.  With 
the  1955  crop  we  will  have  enough  wheat  to  last  two  full  years.  That 
amount  is  66  percent  over  the  normal  supply  defined  by  law. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers  and  Assistants 

(Advance  Story  No.  3  on  1955  Keeping-Fit  Field  Day) 

Will  Test  Physical  Fitness  of  4-H'ers 

Keeping-Fit  Field  Day  on  at  is 

the  day  when  county  4-H  Club  members  put  special  emphasis 

on  the  health  H  of  the  four  H's. 

Every  4-H  member  who  enrolls  in  the  series  of  tests  will  be 
weighed,  measured  and  tested  with  a  variety  of  exercises  to  find  out 
how  fit  he  or  she  is  physically,  says  (Assistant)  Farm  Adviser  


After  these  tests  of  strength,  flexibility,  speed,  endurance 
and  organic  fitness  have  been  given,  each  4-H'er  will  be  graded  against 
standard  score  tables  that  will  tell  him  how  he  compares  in  fitness 
with  others  his  age. 

He  will  also  be  given  a  body-type  growth  chart  that  will  es- 
tablish his  growth  schedule.  Years  of  tests  have  shown  that  many  4-H 
youngsters  are  off  schedule  in  their  growth  rate  and  do  not  know  it . 

Strength,  flexibility  and  endurance  are  very  important  in 

this  age  of  "take  it  easy,"  says.  A  recent  New  York  test 

showed  that  more  than  half  of  the  children  tested  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  19  years  failed  a  simple  muscular  test .  The  research  workers 
predict  that  these  children  will  have  aching  backs  when  they  get  older 
because  their  back  muscles  are  weak  from  lack  of  exercise. 

While  56  percent  of  these  U.  S.  children  failed  the  test, 
92  percent  of  Italian  and  Austrian  children  given  the  same  test  passed 
it.  The  European  children  were  stronger,  more  graceful  and  agile  be- 
cause they  walked  to  school,  climbed  stairs  instead  of  taking  the  ele- 
vator and  got  their  recreation  from  active  exercise  rather  than  from 
going  to  the  movies. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,    Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers  and  Assistants 

(Advance  Story  No.    2  on  1955  Keeping-Fit   Field  Day) 

Hold  Keeping-Fit  Day  on   (date) 

Highest   point   of   interest   in  the county   4-H  Club 

health  activity  will  come  on  Keeping-Fit   Field  Day,   which  will  be  held 
on  ,  at  the in  . 

Farm  (Home)  Adviser says  the   4-H 

keeping-fit   program  gives   4-H  boys  and  girls  a  definite  program  and 
goals   for  keeping  themselves  well  and  strong. 

Specialists  from  the  University  of  Illinois  will  be   in  the 
county   on  Keeping-Fit   Field  Day  to   conduct   the  tests  and  exercises 
that   will   show  4-H'ers   just   how  strong  and  physically  fit   they  really 
are. 

So  far  Illinois  is  the  only   state  that  has  organized  such 
a  program  for  its  rural  young  people,  says.     The  keeping- 
fit   activity  has  been  used   since  1941  to   stimulate  the   interest   of 
the  4-H'ers   in  their  physical  growth  and  health. 

This  program  is  different   from  other  health  programs  be- 
cause  it   puts  the  responsibility  for  good  health  and  physical   strength 
on  each  individual  youngster  instead  of  on  doctors  and  nurses.      It 
emphasizes  the  need  for  boys  and  girls  to  keep  healthy  and  shows  them 
how  they   can  improve  their  health  instead  of  helping  them  to  get   well 
again  after  they  become   sick. 

Keeping-fit   activities  have  been  designed  to  take  a  regular 
place  in  the  recreational  program  of  every   agricultural   4-H  Club. 
Tumbling  is  another  physical  education  activity  that    4-H  Club  members 
will  have  an  opportunity  to   learn  in  addition  to  the  keeping-fit   ex- 
ercises they  will   learn  at  the  Keeping-Fit   Field  Day. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers  and  Assistants 

(Follow-up  Story  on  1955  Keeping-Fit  Field  Day) 

Field  Day  Shows  4-H  Members  How  to  Keep  Fit 

4-H  Keeping-Fit  Field  Day  attracted  a  crowd  of  county 

rural  young  people  to  the  in on ,  where 

they  found  out  how  strong  and  physically  fit  they  were  in  relation  to 
other  young  people  their  age. 

From  in  the  morning  until in  the  after- 
noon the  4-H  Club  members  took  part  in  tests  so  that  each  one  would 
know  how  healthy  he  actually  was.  They  also  learned  at  the  same  time 
how  to  keep  themselves  physically  fit  and  how  to  make  themselves 
stronger  and  more  healthy. 

First  the  youngsters  were  weighed  and  measured  and  given  a 
body -type  score  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  were  growing 
according  to  schedule.  Then  they  ran  60  yards  to  check  their  speed 
and  to  learn  how  promptly  their  heart  beat  returned  to  normal.  This 
was  a  test  of  breathing  capacity. 

Situps,  broad  jump  and  arm-pull  exercises  tested  their  mus- 
cular strength.   Front  and  back  bends  checked  their  body  flexibility. 
Finally,  they  ran  400  yards  to  find  out  how  much  endurance  they  had. 
Then  they  compared  their  scores  with  the  standards  to  determine  their 
fitness  levels. 

The  field-day  tests  were  conducted  by  the  state  4-H  Club  of- 
fice and  D.  M.  Hall,  extension  specialist  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  assisted  by  Arthur  Sheedy  and  Charles  M.  Tip- 
ton, physical  fitness  specialists  from  the  University. 

More  than  parents  of  the  4-H  Club  members  were  also 

present  to  watch  the  activity.  local  4-H  Club  leaders  attended. 

"This  day  was  an  important  milestone  in  the  lives  of  the 

youths  who  took  part,"  said  ,  farm  adviser,  "because  it  gave 

them  scores  that  show  how  fit  they  are.  But  the  experience  will  not 
mean  much  to  them  unless  those  who  took  part  this  year  increase  their 
training  in  order  that  they  may  be  in  better  condition  next  year." 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,    Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers  and  Assistants 

(Advance  Story  No.    1  on  1955  Keeping-Pit   Field  Day) 

Experts   to  Teach  Fitness  to  County   4-H'ers 

Arthur  Sheedy  and  Charles  M.   Tipton,   both  physical  education 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Illinois,   will  be   in  charge  of  the   4-H 
Keeping-Fit   Field  Day  on  ,   according  to  Farm  Adviser 


The  Keeping-Fit   Field  Day  will  be  held 

(date) 

at  __^ o'clock  at  the in . 

( t  ime )  (place)  (town) 

Sheedy  is  now  a  physical  education  graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  He  is  a  native  of  Canada  who  finishes  his 
master's  degree  in  June.  He  will  return  to  Canada  thi3  fall  to  work 
In  health  education.  Tipton  has  taken  graduate  work  in  the  fitness 
laboratory  at  the  University  and  taught  physical  education  at  Henry 
high  school  last  year. 

says  that  both  of  these  young  men  are  fully 

qualified  to  show  and  teach  county  4-H  members  the  im- 
portance of  health  and  physical  fitness.   During  the  field  day  they 
vill  show  important  exercises  to  build  up  and  maintain  the  best  physi- 
cal fitness,  and  then  they  will  test  the  4-H'ers  to  measure  their 
present  level  of  fitness. 

The  series  of  tests  first  will  determine  the  growth  rate 
and  the  physical  fitness  of  the  boys  and  girls.  Then  Sheedy  and  Tip- 
ton will  explain  how  the  4-H'ers  can  improve  their  present  physical 
condition  and  raise  their  fitness  scores. 
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Keeping-Pit  -  2 

Finally,  the  specialists  will  teach  the  boys  and  girls  some 
of  the  fundamentals  of  tumbling.  They  believe  that  tumbling  is  an  ex- 
cellent conditioner  as  well  as  a  good  recreational  and  entertainment 
activity  for  club  programs. 

Parents  are  especially  invited  to  attend  the  field  day  ex- 
ercises,    says.   It  is  important  that  they  know  the  results 

of  the  tests  and  find  out  what  they  can  do  to  help  make  their  children 
more  physically  fit.  The  specialists  will  explain  why  proper  food, 
sleep  and  exercise  are  so  important  in  youth  as  the  means  for  building 
a  sturdy  base  for  good  adult  health.  Each  member  will  be  given  a 
growth  chart  from  which  his  parents  can  tell  whether  or  not  he  is 
growing  according  to  schedule. 

4-H'ers  who  make  improvement  over  their  last  year's  scores 

will  be  rewarded  with  a  keeping-fit  emblem,  according  to  . 

These  emblems  will  be  distributed  at  the  county  4-H  Achievement  Day 
program  next  fall. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 
June  15,  1955 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers:   (Unless  you  release  this  to  newspapers  they 

won't  hear  about  it.) 

New  Circular  Outlines  Grain  Insect  Protection 

The  government  is  cracking  down  on  insect  damage  in  grain- - 

both  in  grain  under  loan  and  in  grain  in  interstate  commerce.   Insects 

in  wheat  are  the  most  pressing  problem,  according  to  a  new  circular  of 

the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Illinois 

State  Natural  History  Survey. 

Wheat  goes  into  storage  when  insects  are  most  active.  The 

problem  is  particularly  important  in  southern  Illinois,  where  warmer 

weather  is  favorable  to  insects. 

The  circular,  "Protect  Your  Stored  Grain  Prom  Insects,"  lists 

these  steps  in  protecting  wheat: 

1.  Clean  up  grain  bins,  cribs  and  machinery  before  you  begin 
to  harvest.  Also  clean  out  trash  from  the  bin  or  crib  area.   Peed  the 
first  few  bushels  of  wheat  that  come  through  the  combine. 

2.  Spray  the  bin  thoroughly.  You  can  use  2.5  percent  DDT  or 

methoxychlor.   Use  two  quarts  of  a  25  percent  emulsifiable  concentrate 

in  4^  gallons  of  water,  or  two  pounds  of  the  50  percent  wettable  powder 

in  five  gallons  of  water. 

Or  you  can  use  a  spray  containing  one-half  percent  pyrethrin 
or  allethrin.   Use  about  two  gallons  of  spray  for  every  1,000  square 
feet  of  surface. 

3.  Don't  store  grain  with  more  than  13  percent  moisture. 

You  can  get  a  copy  of  the  circular,  No.  745,  from  your  farm 
adviser  or  directly  from  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

It  also  has  information  on  protective  powders,  fumigants,  in- 
spection and  treatment  of  ear  corn. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Exclusive  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

k-K   Camp  Swimming  Can  Count  for  Sports  Festival 

k-E   boys  and  girls  attending  camps  this  summer  will  find  op- 
portunity, in  the  swimming  program,  to  try  out  for  the  Illinois  Farm 
Sports  Festival,  according  to  Farm  (Home)  Adviser  . 

We  are  making  special  effort  to  utilize  the  swimming  instruc 
tion  that  4-H  members  are  receiving  through  the  district  k-E   camps, 

says.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  usual  50-yard  swim  and 

diving  events  for  the  four  age  groups  scheduled  for  Sports  Festival 

competition. 

From  among  those  attending  camp  and  taking  part  in  the  swim- 
ming program,  we  will  enroll  one  boy  and  one  girl  to  represent  our 
county  in  the  following  events: 

1.   Five  seaworthy  events  consisting  of 

a.  Scull,  tread  or  float  in  place  for  a  period  up 
to  ten  minutes  (score = time) . 

b.  Recover  object  in  7^  feet  of  water  by  ducking 
or  surface  diving  (score  =  time). 

c.  Jump  (both  shield  and  splash)  from  6-foot  plat- 
form (score  on  style). 

d.  Trouser  float.   Put  on  a  pair  of  duck  trousers. 
Jump  from  dock  into  water  over  your  head.  Take 
off  trousers  and  tie  knots  in  legs.   Inflate 
legs  by  holding  the  waist  band  and  throwing  over 
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4-H  Camp  Swimming  Can  Count  for  Sports  Festival  -  2 

your  head.   Crawl  between  inflated  legs  and 
float  for  one  minute  without  movement  of 
hands  or  feet  (score  =  time), 
e.   Endurance  swim.   Swim  150  yards,  one-half 
the  distance  on  back  (score  ~  time). 
2*  Lifesaving.  The  lifesaver  will  enter  the  "pool"  at 
one  end  and  swim  to  the  other  end,  approach  the  per- 
son to  be  rescued,  reverse,  contact  by  grasping  vic- 
tim's left  armpit,  them  move  off  and  into  a  cross- 
chest  carry.   He  will  cary  the  victim  to  the  opposite 
end  of  the  "pool. " 
The  Farm  Sports  Festival  swimming  event,  4-H  physical  fitness 
and  softball  tournaments  will  be  August  24-25  at  the  University  of 
Illinois. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 
June  17,  1955 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers:   (Note:  Reference  to  wheat  referendum) 

1955  Wheat  Supported  Under  Sliding  Scale  Formula 

The  1955  wheat  crop  is  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  the 
sliding  scale  feature  of  present  price  support  legislation,  according 
to  Farm  Adviser . 

Price  supports  for  the  1954  crop  were  based  on  90  percent  of 
parity  and  averaged  for  the  nation  $2.24  a  bushel.  The  full  effect  of 
the  sliding  scale  formula  won't  be  felt  on  the  1955  crop,  however,  he 
says,  because  of  a  special  clause  in  the  1954  Agricultural  Act.  This 
clause  set  the  level  of  supports  at  82^  percent  of  old  parity  for  the 
1955  wheat  crop  only.   On  this  basis  supports  dropped  18  cents  a  bushel 
to  $2.06. 

Supports  to  Illinois  farmers  for  the  1955  wheat  crop  will 
range  from  $2.11  to  $2.19  a  bushel  for  No.  1  wheat.  To  earn  this  the 
farmer  must  provide  storage. 

If  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  in  1956,  price  supports 
will  further  reflect  the  sliding  scale  formula.  They  will  drop  to  76 
percent  of  parity,  and  parity  will  be  figured  five  percent  lower,  in 
transition  from  old  parity  to  modern  parity.   Old  parity  is  based  on 
1910-14  prices,  and  modern  parity  is  based  on  prices  of  the  last  ten 
years.   Parity  drops  five  percent  a  year  until  it  reaches  modern  parity. 

Support  levels  for  the  1956  crop  will  drop  from  82^  to  76  per- 
cent of  parity.  This  rate  is  figured  from  a  formula  set  up  by  law  that 
takes  into  account  total  supply  in  relation  to  expected  consumption. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,    Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Outline  for  3-column  mat,    "Plant   Food  Absorbed  by  Corn." 

Corn  Makes  Most  Growth  in  One  Month 

An  acre  of  100-bushel  corn  weighs  a  total  of  more  than  12,000 
pounds,  not  counting  roots.  Of  this  weight,  5,300  pounds  is  grain,  and 
the  rest  is  leaves,  stems,  husks,  and  cobs. 

This  diagram  shows  the  time  during  the  growing  season  at 
which  the  weight  is  produced  and  when  the  heaviest  demands  are  made  on 
the  soil  for  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphorus.   For  100  bushels  of  corn 
it  takes  144  pounds  of  nitrogen,  30  pounds  of  phosphorus,  and  98  pounds 
of  potassium. 

If  you  don't  have  enough  elements  in  the  soil  to  supply  the 
corn's  need  at  this  rate,  your  yield  will  be  reduced.  You  can  store 
this  reserve  of  fertility  in  a  soil  self-feeder.  The  soil  test  tells 
you  how  full  this  self-feeder  is  and  how  much  material  you'll  have  to 
add  to  the  soil  so  it  can  meet  the  demands  of  the  plant  at  the  time  the 
plant  makes  them. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers: 

(Get  data  for  this  story  from  "Differences  in  the  Market  for  Livestock 
Peed  Within  Illinois,"  a  mimeographed  publication  you  received  last 
week  from  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics.  This  publication 
should  be  useful  to  feed  dealers.   If  you  need  extra  copies  write  the 
department . ) 

(p.  2)   is  the  most  common  type  of  farming  in  this  area, 

accounting  for  percent  of  all  farms  in  Illinois,  according  to  a 

publication  just  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  at 

the  University  of  Illinois.  This  area  includes  ,  , 

,  ,  and  counties,  all  of  which  have 


similar  type  of  agriculture  (cover). 

Other  types  of  farms,  with  percent  of  all  farms  for  each  type, 
are    (p.  2)      ,   ;  ,  ;  and  ,  . 

The  publication,  called  "Differences  in  the  Market  for  Live- 
stock Peed  Within  Illinois,"  reports  that  farms  are  the 

biggest  users  of  feed  in  the  area.  Those  farms  buy  percent  of 

all  the  feed  bought  in  this  region.  Other  farms  and  the  percent  they 
buy  are  (p.  j}J • 

So  far  as  money  spent  for  feed  is  concerned,  farms  were 

the  highest  spenders  in  the  area,  averaging  $ per  farm  in  19^9, 

the  last  year  for  which  information  is  available.  farms  were 

followed  by  farms,  with  $ ;  farms,  with  $ ; 

farms,  with  $ ;  farms  with  $ .  Average  for  all 


farms  in  the  area  was  $ .  USDA  data  indicate  that  farmers  spent 

21  percent  more  for  feed  in  1953  than  in  19^9. 
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Special  to  Farm  Advisers  -  2 

The  publication  also  shows  the  importance  of  the  different 
sizes  of  livestock  enterprises  on  farms. 

In  this  area  percent  of  the  farms  have  (No.  and  kind 

of  livestock).  (Spell  this  out  as  much  as  you  wish  from  information 
on  pages  11-22. ) 

As  estimated  tons  of  feed  were  bought  in  

county  in  195^.  Of  that  amount  tons  were  poultry  feed,  


tons  were  pig  feed,  tons  were  dairy  feed  and  tons  were 

other  livestock  feed. 

This  publication  should  be  especially  helpful  to  feed  dealers, 

according  to farm  adviser.   If  you  would  like  a 

copy,  he  can  supply  one. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 
in  the  following  counties: 

Grundy,  LaSalle,  Warren,  Stark, 
Knox,  Carroll,  Stephenson,  Du- 
Page,  Boone,  Lake  and  Jo  Daviess. 


Oat  Variety  Demonstrations  Slated 


The  adaptation  and  value  of  different  varieties  of  oats  for 
county  will  be  discussed  at  the  county  plots  July  ,  at 


(time) 

Farm  Adviser will  conduct  the  oat  variety 

demonstrations  with  the  assistance  of   (J.  C.  Hackleman  or  W.  0.  Scott), 
University  of  Illinois  crops  specialist. 

The  plots  are  located  at    (place)      Farmers  can  reach 
them  by   (give  directions)    . . . 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Exclusive  to  Farm  Advisers: 

Weeds  Take  More  Water,  Plant  Food  Than  Props 

Common  ragweed  takes  three  times  as  much  water  as  corn.  Mus- 
tard takes  twice  as  much  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  and  four  times 
as  much  potash  and  water  as  a  well-developed  oat  plant. 

Thus  states  a  new  bulletin  put  out  by  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture.   Called  "Chemical  Control  of  Weeds  and  .. 
Brush,"  the  bulletin  lists  types  of  herbicides  and  means  of  using  them. 
It  carries  specific  instructions  on  control  of  Canada  thistle,  wild 
garlic,  quack  grass,  Johnson  grass,  and  woody  plants. 

According  to  Farm  Adviser  ,  copies  of  the 

bulletin  are  available  In  his  office. 

The  bulletin  discusses  sodium  chlorate,  borax,  boron- chlorate, 
;  ammate,  CMU,  and  dinitro  and  TCA .  These  chemicals  kill  all  plants  in 
•  the  treated  area  and  are  known  as  the  nonselective  herbicides.   Known 
;  as  the  selective  herbicides  is  a  group  which  kill  certain  plants  but 
do  not  injure  others.   In  the  selective  group  are  2,4-D,  MCP,  and 
2,4,5-T. 

Although  these  are  reasonably  safe,  authors  F.  W.  Slife  and 
W\  0.  Scott  of  the  Department  of  Agronomy  list  four  precautions  in 
their  use:   Use  them  in  growing  crops  only  when  weeds  are  serious  and 
!  no  other  reasonable  way  for  killing  weeds  is  available;  don't  spray 

near  susceptible  crops  on  a  windy  day;  calibrate  your  sprayer  often 
and  under  conditions  similar  to  those  where  spraying  is  done;  and 
follow  recommendations  on  rates,  times,  and  methods  of  using. 

-30- 
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From  Extent  ion  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Improve  the  Appearance  of  Your  Show  Calf 

The  secret  of  fitting  a  dairy  heifer  for  the  show  ring  is 

found  in  good  feeding  and  grooming,  says ,  

county  farm  adviser. 

The  appearance  of  any  calf  can  be  improved,  points 

out,  even  though  you  can't  force  a  poor  calf  to  be  a  winner. 

The  first  thing  to  do  to  improve  your  calf's  appearance  is 
to  feed  her  a  good  ration.   says  that  E.  E.  Ormiston,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  dairy  specialist,  suggests  the  following  ration 
for  heifers: 

100  lbs.  ground  shelled  corn 

150  lbs.  ground  oats 

100  lbs.  wheat  bran 

50  lbs.  linseed  meal 

3  lbs.  salt 

A  leafy,  high-quality  legume  or  mixed  hay 


Here  are  some  other  suggestions  for  good  grooming  and  train- 


ing: 


1.  Wash  the  heifer  with  a  stiff  brush  and  soap. 

2.  Brush  her  daily. 

3.  Trim  her  hooves  at  the  beginning  of  the  fitting  period. 
Touch  them  up  a  few  days  before  the  show. 

4.  Scrape,  trim  and  polish  the  horns  long  before  the  show. 
Polish  again  just  before  the  show. 

-more- 
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Grooming  -  2 

5.  Clip  only  the  head  and  neck,  withers,  and  the  tail  and 
tail  settings  a  fevr  days  before  the  show.  Let  the  rest  go  except  for 
some  minor  touching  up. 

6.  Teach  the  calf  to  lead.  Start  with  a  show  halter  and 
lead  her  around  familiar  places. 

7.  Train  her  to  walk  slowly  and  to  come  to  a  halt  standing 
squarely  on  her  feet .  Teach  her  to  move  her  feet  by  pressure  on  the 
halter. 

8.  Don't  make  a  pet  of  the  calf  or  she  won't  be  alert. 

9.  Start  the  feeding  routine  of  the  show  a  week  before. 
Peed  the  calf  from  a  pan  and  water  bucket  similar  to  that  used  at  the 
show. 

10.  Vaccinate  for  shipping  fever  and  get  health  and  regis- 
tration papers  in  order. 

11.  Finally,  be  clean  and  neat.  Both  you  and  your  heifer 
are  on  display  in  the  show  ring  and  in  the  barn. 
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FOR  RELEASE  ON  OR  AFTER  FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16,  1955 

Start  School  and  Allowances  Together 

URBANA--Back-to-school  days  are  here  again.  When  school  be- 
gins, children  need  to  have  some  money  to  spend  for  such  things  as 
lunches  and  school  supplies. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  start  your  child's  allowance  if  you 
haven't  already  done  so,  says  Margueritte  Briggs,  assistant  professor 
of  child  development  and  parent  education  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

When  the  child  first  starts  school,  you  probably  have  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  what  his  allowance  should  cover  than  he  does.  Help  him 
set  up  a  system  of  spending.  Labeled  containers  for  school,  movies 
and  church  will  be  helpful.   In  this  way  he  can  easily  see  how  his 
money  is  divided. 

If  he  continually  asks  for  more  money,  check  with  him  to  see 

where  and  how  he's  spending  his  money.   In  this  way  you  may  both  help 

to  solve  the  problem. 

Paying  a  child  for  good  grades  is  usually  a  mistake.  He 

needs  to  think  of  this  as  one  of  his  responsibilities.   It's  not  a 

task  that  should  carry  a  money  reward. 

Let  your  school-age  youngsters  earn  money  by  doing  odd  jobs 
that  you  would  pay  someone  else  to  do.  This  is  better  than  paying 
them  for  drying  dishes,  making  beds  or  doing  similar  tasks  they  ought 
to  consider  their  share  of  the  family  tasks. 

For  more  information  write  for  Circular  741,  "Your  Child 

and  His  Money,"  Agricultural  Information  Office,  Mumford  Hall,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

New  Circular  for  Farm  Transfers  Within  Families 

Transferring  a  farm  from  parents  to  son  can  create  some  prob- 
lems for  both,  says ,  county  farm  adviser. 

Here  are  two  of  the  biggest  problems:  How  can  the  heir  safe- 
ly buy  the  farm?  And  how  can  the  parents  be  sure  of  an  income  after  he 
buys  it? 

The  answers  are  found  in  a  new  University  of  Illinois  circu- 
lar that  is  available  at  the  farm  adviser's  office.   It  gives  sugges- 
tions for  making  the  financing  of  farm  transfers  within  a  family  easier 
and  safer. 

Circular  744  lists  three  main  ways  of  transferring  farms 
within  families: 

1.  The  revisable-price  plan,  which  changes  the  original 
sale  price  of  the  farm  as  the  value  of  the  land  changes  from  year  to 
year. 

2.  A  clause  in  the  will  of  the  parents  that  gives  one  of 
their  children  an  option  to  buy  the  farm  after  death. 

3.  The  payment -in- crops  plan,  in  which  the  heir  pays  the 
parents  a  little  more  than  the  usual  rent  until  the  farm  is  paid  for. 

After  the  whole  family  agrees  on  the  plan,  you  should  consult 

an  attorney  and  accountant  to  work  out  the  legal  angles,  

cautions . 

Also  included  in  the  circular  are  explanations  of  several 
types  of  investments  for  elderly  and  retired  farm  folk  and  legal  forms 
for  the  transfer  plans,  says. 

The  circular  is  written  by  C.  L.  Stewart,  University  of  Illi- 
nois agricultural  economics  specialist . 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Exclusive  to  Farm  Advisers 

(To  go  with  mat  "Don't  Forget  Limestone") 

Soil  Needs  Limestone  for  Highest  Yields 

It  is  just  as  profitable  to  use  limestone  on  acid  land  as  it 
ever  was,  says  County  Farm  Adviser . 

Lime  doesn't  make  the  headlines  so  often  as  some  of  the  other 
more  glamorous  fertilizers  do.  And  the  small  profit  in  limestone 
doesn't  permit  much  of  a  selling  campaign,  says. 

But  no  treatment  will  pay  off  better  than  limestone  on  acid 

soils. 

According  to  C.  M.  Linsley,  soil  specialist  at  the  University 

of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  long-time  experiments  on  21  Univer- 
sity soil  experiment  fields  show  that  limestone  when  used  along  with 
legumes  and  other  soil  treatments  has  added  $18.71  an  acre  in  crop 
yield  values.  This  adds  up  to  a  return  of  $63.36  for  each  ton  of  lime- 
stone used. 

If  you  have  not  limed  all  of  your  fields,  or  if  you  have  some 

fields  that  have  not  been  limed  in  the  past  eight  or  10  years,  it  might 
be  a  good  idea  to  collect  some  soil  samples  from  those  fields  and  take 
them  to  your  county  soil-testing  laboratory  for  analysis. 

A  soil  test  will  tell  whether  your  fields  need  limestone  and, 
if  so,  how  much.  While  you're  at  it,  have  your  soil  tested  for  phos- 
phate and  potash  too. 

You  can  get  advice  on  collecting  soil  samples  from  your  county 
farm  adviser. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Farm  Management  Tour  Slated  for  County 

Farmers,  and  others  interested  in  farming,  will  be  able  to 

study  the  methods  used  by  successful  county  farmers  during 

the  farm  management  tour  on   (date) 

Farm  Adviser says  the  tour  will  start 

at   (time)   in  (city)   at  the   (building)  . 

,  the  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  field 

man  for  this  area,  and  University  of  Illinois  farm  management  special- 
ists will  help  conduct  the  tour,  says. 

They  will  point  out  the  weak  and  strong  points  of  the  farm 
businesses  and  show  how  important  these  points  are  in  their  effect  on 
the  total  farm  net  earnings. 

Each  farm  visited  will  be  evaluated  as  a  total  unit  for  ef- 
ficiency of  crop  and  livestock  production. 

The  farm,   (location)    and  the  farm 

(location)    will  be  visited. 

Last  year  nearly  people  attended  the  event  in  

county.  About  6,000  people--50  percent  of  them  nonmembers  of 


the  management  service—attended  the  tours  in  88  Illinois  counties. 

If  you  learn  only  one  new  idea  to  help  you  farm  better,  you 
can  consider  your  time  well  spent  in  this  tour,  concludes. 
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Farm  Management  Tour 


Dat 

e 

County 

July 

28 

Effingham 

Aug. 

4 

Christian 

Aug. 

8 

Cumberland 

Aug. 

9 

Shelby 

Aug. 

22 

Boone 

Aug. 

23 

McHenry 
Ogle 

Aug. 

2k 

Lake 

Aug. 

25 

Greene 

Marshall -Put nam 
Clark 

Aug. 

26 

Kane 

Macoupin 

Douglas 

Aug. 

29 

Piatt 

Aug. 

30 

Macon 

Kendall 

Bureau 

Aug. 

31 

DuPage 
DeKalb 
DeWitt 
Scott 

Sept 

.  1 

Montgomery 
Lee 

Washington 
Coles 

Scheduli 

a 

B 

Dat< 

County 

Sept . 

2 

LaSalle 

Livingston 

Fulton 

Kankakee 

Moultrie 

Sept . 

6 

Clinton 
Tazewell 
Ford 
Vermilion 

Sept . 

7 

McLean 

Jackson 

Hancock 

Champaign 

Will 

Sept . 

8 

Adams 

Sept . 

9 

Pike 
Iroquois 

Sept . 

13 

Edgar 

Sept . 

16 

Grundy 

Sept . 

18 

Sangamon 

Sept . 

27- 

-combined  tour  of: 
Stark 
Mercer 
Rock  Island 
Knox 
Henry 

. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Exclusive  to  Farm  Advisers 

County  Farmers  Buy  Purebred  Sheep  at  Sale 


county  was  represented  among  the  buyers  at  the 


annual  show  and  sale  of  the  Illinois  Purebred  Sheep  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion in  Urb:.na  on  July  16,  according  to  Farm  Adviser  . 

Here  is  a  list  of  their  names: 

Nearly  300  persons  attended  the  sale  from  all  over  the  state, 
and  buyers  came  from  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  as  well  as  Illinois, 

says. 

The  day's  program  started  at  9:30  a.m.,  and  the  sale  followed 

at  1:00  p.m.   Colonel  H.  Earl  Wright,  Mt .  Gilead,  Ohio,  nationally  known 

sheep  auctioneer,  called  the  sale. 

Show  judges  were  E.  H.  Rotter,  nationally  known  Shropshire 
breeder  from  West  Point,  Iowa,  and  Don  Pullin,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  well  known 
among  Hampshire,  Oxford  and  Cheviot  breeders. 

Average  price  paid  at  this  year's  sale  was  not  so  high  as  it 

has  been  in  many  previous  years,  and  many  purchasers  made  good  buys. 

Sheep  were  consigned  from  all  parts  of  the  state  and  were  sold  all  over 

the  state. 

The  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  was  host  for 

this  annual  consignment  sale  of  rams  and  ewes,  which  is  conducted  by  the 
Illinois  Purebred  Sheep  Breeders'  Association. 

(Attached  is  a  complete  list  of  consignors  and  buyers  from 
which  you  can  give  your  editors  the  ones  from  your  own  county  and  sur- 
rounding count  ies . ) 
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ILLINOIS  PUREBRED  SHEEP  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION  SALE 
Saturday,  July  16,  1955 


Ackmann,  Edward,  Carlyle  (Clinton) 
Hampshire  1,  2 

Alb in,  John  S.,  Newman  (Douglas) 
Shropshire  79,  8o 

Allison,  John  C,  Charleston  (Coles) 
Shropshire  8l,  82 

Argo,  Vernon  A..  Jr.,  Easton  (Mason) 
Hampshire  3,  * 

Aschermann,  L.  H.,  Arthur  (Moultrie) 
Hampshire  5*  6 

Bachert,  Arthur,  Tolono  (Champaign) 
Shropshire  83,  84 

Birkey,  Earl  &  Sons,  Foosland  (Champaign) 
Suffolk  28,  29 

Born,  E.  L.,  Hammond  (Piatt) 
Dorset  100,  101 

Calhoun,  John,  Ashmore  (Coles) 
Suffolk  30,  31 

Cole,  Gale,  Palmyra  (Macoupin) 
Southdown  53 ,   5^  55 

Condrey,  H.  G.  &  Sons,  Oblong  (Crawford) 
Suffolk  32 

Cruit,  Paul  W.,  Findlay  (Shelby) 
Corriedale  70,  71 

Dilliner,  C.  W.,  Areola  (Douglas) 
Corriedale  72,  73 

Dubes,  R.  T.  &  Son,  Humboldt  (Coles) 
Shropshire  85,  86 

Dunbar,  Carl  H.,  Bushnell  (McDonough) 
Corriedale  74,  75 

Flanagan,  John,  Berwick  (Warren) 
Suffolk  33 


Flanagan,  Terence  J.,  Berwick  (Warren) 
Suffolk  3^ 

Glasgow,  Elizabeth  R.,  Monticello  (Piatt) 
Shropshire  89,  90 

Glasgow,  Everett  E.,  Monticello  (Piatt) 
Shropshire  87,  88 

Hays,  Mrs,  Betty,  El  Paso  (Woodford) 
Suffolk  35,  36 

Hays,  Burnell,  El  Paso  (Woodford) 
Suffolk  37,  38 

Helms,  Alvin,  Belleville  (St.  Clair) 
Suffolk  39,  40,*  Cheviot  65,  66,  6l 

Helms,  Donald  A.,  Belleville  (St.  Clair) 
Cheviot  68,  69 

Helms  Brothers,  Belleville  (St.  Clair) 
Southdown  56 

Hepler,  Max,  Streator  (LaSalle) 
Hampshire  7 

Homey,  Rex  L.,  Smithshire  (Warren) 
Oxford  99 

Hunt,  Robert  K.,  Morris  (Grundy) 
Shropshire  91 

Illinois,  University  of,  Urbana  (Champaign) 
Shropshire  95,  965  Southdown  63,  64 

Jackson,  S.  R.  &  Son,  Seneca  (LaSalle) 
Suffolk,  41,  42 

Johnson,  F.  E.  &  Dau.,  Areola  (Douglas) 
Hampshire  8,  9 

Kent,  T.  R.,  Fithian  (Vermilion) 
Suffolk  43,  44 

Koop,  Martin  &  Norvin,  Peotone  (Will) 
Hampshire  10 
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Illinois  Purebred  Sheep  Breeders'  Association  Sale  -  2 


Launer,  James  R.,  Modesto  (Macoupin) 
Suffolk  U5 

Lee  &  Schauble,  Manteno  (Kankakee) 
Hampshire  11,  12 

Nelson,  Nolan,  Morris  (Grundy) 
Southdown  57,  58,  59 

Parsano,  George,  Ipava  (Fulton) 
Hampshire  13,  Ik 

Poynter,  Eugene,  Paris  (Edgar) 
Shropshire  92,  93 

Pratt  Brothers,  Cropsey  (McLean) 
Hampshire  15,  16;  Southdown  60,  6l,  62 

Ramsdell,  Donald  C,  Franklin  Grove  (Lee) 
Hampshire  17 J  Shropshire  9^ 

Riley,  Donald,  Shelbyville  (Shelby) 
Corriedale  j6 

Rincker,  Clarence,  Stewardson  (Shelby) 
Hampshire  18,  19 

Rolling  Acres  Farms,  Lomax  (Henderson) 
Suffolk  k6,  kj 


Sallee,  Kenneth,  LaHarpe  (Hancock) 
Hampshire  20 

Saxe  Brothers,  Thompsonville  (Franklin) 
Suffolk  US  ' 

Simms,  Clyde,  Albion  (Edwards) 
Hampshire  21,  22 

Smith,  Elmer  E.,  Albion  (Edwards) 
Hampshire  23,  2k 

Smith,  Robert  C,  Whittington  (Franklin) 
Suffolk  U9,  50 

Stauffenberg,  James,  Manhattan  (Will) 
Hampshire  25,  26 

Tanglefoot  Ranch,  Robbs  (Pope) 
Suffolk  51,  52 

Yantis,  W.  R.  &  Son,  Findlay  (Shelby) 
Corriedale  77,  78 

Yantis,  Wayne,  Findlay  (Shelby) 
Shropshire  97,  98 

Young,  Thomas  R.,  Champaign  (Champaign) 
Hampshire  27 


■         - 
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ILLINOIS  PUREBRED  SHEEP  SHOW  AND  SAIE 
July  16,  1955 


Lot 

No. 


3ub.   1 
2 

3 
I* 

Sub.   5 

7 
0 

9 
10 
11 
12 

13 
Sub.  2h 

15 
Sub.  16 

17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 

23 

25 

26 

27 


28 

Sub.  29 
30 
31 

32  nh 

33 

3^ 
Sub.  35 
Sub.  36 
Sub.  37 

3H 
Sub.  39 

Ho 

hi 

k2 


Price    Show  Placing 


Purchaser  and  Address 


HAMPSHIRE 


$  30.00 
85.00 
95.00 
110.00 
50.00 
50.00 

55.00 
60.00 
55.00 
65.OO 
70.00 
55.00 
35.00 
60.00 
65.OO 
105.00 

25.00 
32.50 
37.50 
50.00 

90.00 
70.00 

65.00 
70.00 
75.00 


50.00 
70.00 
37.50 
1*5.00 

60.00 

55.00 

100.00 

95.00 

^5.00 

100.00 

100.00 

85.00 

75.00 

65.00 

110.00 

155.00 


5th 
1st 
6th 
1st 
kth 
3rd 

2nd 
1st 

10th 
7th 
3rd 

12th 
1st 
9th 
2nd 
3rd 

kth 

5th 
6th 
2nd 

tah 

2nd 

11th 

13th 

8th 


7th 
tai 
7th 
6th 

Irtfa 

5th 
l*th 
1st 
5th 
2nd 
2nd 
3rd 
1st 
3rd 
3rd 
1st 


yrlg  ram  Howard  Schle singer,  New  Athens 

yrlg  ewe  Howard  Schlesinger,  New  Athens 

yrlg  ram  M.  B.  Chapman  &  Son,  R.  1,  Mt.  Carmel 

yrlg  ram  Irvin  D.  Wilken,  Onarga 

yrlg  ewe  Leonard  King  &  Sons,  Loda 

yrlg  ewe  Vernon  A.  Argo,  Jr.,  East on 

ram  lamb  University  of  Illinois  (DSES),  Urbana 

ewe  lamb  Charles  H.  Batterman  &  Sons,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wia 

yrlg  ram  Gerald  Henry,  R.  2,  Tolono 

yrlg  ram  Kenneth  Mathers,  Momence 

ram  lamb  William  Pence,  Lomax 

yrlg  ram  Jake  White,  R.  2,  Canton 

ram  lamb  Richard  F.  Allen,  Thawville 

yrlg  ram  Kenneth  Sallee,  LaHarpe 

yrlg  ram  V.  B.  Jobe,  Murdock 

yrlg  ram  0.  C.  Harrell,  R.  1,  Fountaintown,  Ind. 

ram  lamb  Fay  Comer,  Broadlands 

ram  lamb  Gaylord  Wirth,  R.  1,  Urbana 

ram  lamb  R.  G.  Barkley,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

ewe  lamb  Charles  H.  Batterman  &Sons,  R.  2,  Fond  du 

lac,  Wis. 

yrlg  ram  Donald  Brock,  R.  1,  Bloomington 

yrlg  ewe  Chas  H.  Batterman  &  Sons,  R.  2,  Fond  du 

Lac,  Wis. 

yrlg  ram  Broad  Acres  Farms,  Box  301,  Rankin 

yrlg  ram  Harry  L.  Archer,  Broadlands 

yrlg  ram  Glenn  Schall,  Argent a 

SUFFOLK 

yrlg  ram  Frederick  Duane  Neubert,  Ridgefarm 

yrlg  ewe  Morris  Chesnut,  Indianola 

ram  lamb  Fay  Comer,  Broadlands 

ram  lamb  James  A.  Welch,  R.  2,  Urbana 

yrlg  ram  Fred  N.  Herr,  Waverly 

yrlg  ram  Tanglefoot  Ranch,  Robbs 

ram  lamb  Wilbur  Kleiss,  R.  3>  Tuscola 

ewe  lamb  Arnold  Thorson,  Buckingham 

ram  lamb  M.  B.  Chapman  &  Son,  R.  1,  Mt.  Carmel 

ram  lamb  William  A.  Hurst,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

yrlg  ewe  Robert  Wolf,  Kirkwood 

yrlg  ram  0.  J.  Franz,  0' Fallon 

ram  lamb  Jack  L.  Strough,  Thawille 

ram  lamb  Warren  R.  Thompson,  R.  2,  Pleasant  Plains 

yrlg  ewe  Mat  their  Kane,  Warrensburg 

yrlg  ewe  Robert  W.  Kaufman,  Carlinville 


Sub.  -  substitute;  S  -  sifted;  NH  -  not  here 


' 


. 


' 


. 


Illinois  Purebred  Sheep  Show  and  Sale,  July  16,   1955  -  2 


Lot 
No. 


45 

46  NH 

47 
48 

49  S 

50  HH 

51  HH 

52  HH 


53 
54 
55 
56 
Sub.  57 
5H 

59 

60 

Sub.  61 

Sub.  32 

Sub.  6"3 

ST? 


Sub.  65 

ST  NH 

67 
68 

Sub.  69 


Sub.  70 
Sub.  71 
Sub.  72 

73 
Sub.  74 
Sub.  75 
7S 
77 
78 


79 
Sub.  80 
Sub.  oT 

B2 


Price    Show  Placing  Purchaser  and  Address 

SUFFOLK  -  Continued 

70.00   6th,  yrlg  ram   Fred  N.  Herr,  Waverly 

80.00   2nd,  yrlg  ram   Richard  0.  Heinz,  Brimfield 
80.00   1st,  yrlg  ram   Howard  Claypool,  R.  5,  Danville 


SOUTHDOWN 

85.00  3rd,  yrlg  ram  Jimmy  McKinzie,  Albion 

55»00  1st,  ram  lamb  Leonard  King  &  Sons,  Loda 

52.50  2nd,  ewe  lamb  Leonard  King  &  Sons,  Loda 

65.OO  2nd,  yrlg  ram  B.  J.  Williamson,  R.  4,  Bloomington 

50.00  3rd,  yrlg  ewe  Pratt  Brothers,  Cropsey 

50.00  2nd,  yrlg  ewe  Pratt  Brothers,  Cropsey 

57.50  1st,  ewe  lamb  Leonard  King  &  Sons,  Loda 

75*00  1st,  yrlg  ram  Harlan  Clauss,  Strawn 

42.50  4th,  ewe  lamb  V.  R.  Walker  &  Son,  Watseka 

40.00  3rd,  ewe  lamb  V.  R.  Walker  &  Son,  Watseka 

50.00  2nd,  ram  lamb  V.  R.  Walker,  Watseka 

75.00  1st,  yrlg  ewe  Leonard  King  &  Sons,  Loda 

CHEVIOT 

95.00  2nd,  yrlg  ram  Bill  Stock,  Mascoutah 


60.00 
115.00 
100.00 


47.50 
45.00 
30.00 
65.00 
27.50 
95.00 
42.50 
45.00 
50.00 


65.OO 
45.00 
90.00 
67.50 


2nd,  yrlg  ewe 
1st,  yrlg  ram 
1st,  yrlg  ewe 


John  Sprinkle,  R.  1,  Monticello 

Bill  Stock,  Mascoutah 

John  Sprinkle,  R.  1,  Monticello 


C0RRIEDAIE 


3rd, 
2nd, 
4th, 
1st, 
2nd, 
1st, 
5th, 
6th, 
1st, 


yrlg  ram 
yrlg  ram 
yrlg  ram 
yrlg  ram 
ram  lamb 
yrlg  ewe 
yrlg  ram 
yrlg  ram 
ram  lamb 


Robert  W.  Kaufman,  Carlinville 

Delbert  Krumwiede,  R.  2,  Cissna  Park 

Robert  Benson,  Bellflower 

John  E.  Kell,  Williamsport,  Ind. 

Larry  Mead,  Prairie  City 

Gils on  Robinson,  Carlinville 

Robert  D.  Benson,  Bellflower 

John  E.  Kell,  Williamsport,  Indiana 

A.  0.  Murray,  1006  Western  Ave.,  Joliet 


SHROPSHIRE 


4th,  yrlg  ram 

6th,  yrlg  ram 

1st,  yrlg  ram 

3rd,  yrlg  ewe 


Myron  Wright,  R.  3,  Champaign 

Fred  Bunting,  Seymour 

Dewain  Moore,  Potomac 

Dewain  Moore,  Potomac 


• 
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Price    Show  Placing  Purchaser  and  Address 


Sub.  33 

m 

Sub.  85 

m 

Sub.  07 

m 

89 
90 

91 

Sub.  §2 
Sub.  93 
Sub.  g 

95 
96 
97 
98  NH 


99 


22.50 
^-2.50 
UO.OO 
57.50 
72.50 
35.00 
85.OO 
52.50 

22.50 
ij-5.00 
37.50 
85.OO 
85.OO 
75.00 
55.00 


100 
101 


62.50 


75.00 
50.00 


2nd, 
1st, 
9th, 
5th, 
Uth, 
1st, 
1st, 
2nd, 

3rd, 
8th, 
5th, 
3rd, 
2nd, 
2nd, 
7th, 


SHROPSHIRE  -  Continued 

rani  lamb  Sasse  Bros.  Vandalia 

ewe  lamb  H.  M.  Baer,  St.  Jacob 

yrlg  ram  Richard  F.  Allen,  Thawville 

yrlg  ram  Maurice  E.  Sparks,  1508  Ash,  Lawrenceville 

yrlg  ewe  H.  W.  Zumwalt,  Sheldon 

ram  lamb  Pratt  Brothers,  Cropsey 

yrlg  eire  Lewis  Hawkey,  Cherry  Valley 

ewe  lamb  Julius  M.  ICLeine,  R.  11,  Box  7^3,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

ram  lamb  Sasse  Bros.,  Vandalia 

yrlg  ram  Maurice  E.  Sparks,  1508  Ash,  Lawrenceville 

yrlg  ewe  Maurice  Snow,  Mulberry  Grove 

yrlg  ram  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

yrlg  ram  H.  W.  Zumwalt,  Sheldon 

yrlg  ewe  Robert  Beesley,  Mulberry  Grove 

yrlg  ram  Harold  D.  Siegworth,  Hudson 


OXFORD 

1st,  yrlg  ram   Gilson  Robinson,  Carlinville 

DORSET 
1st,  yrlg  ram   Linda  Peterson,  Mil  mi  ne 
1st,  ram  lamb   Mrs.  W.  F.  Ray,  R.  3,  Urbana 


91  head 


Sale  average  $6*4-  .33 


7/27/55^ 


■ 


• 


Tops 


Lot  4,  $110.00 
Irvin  D.  Wilken 
Onarga 


Lot  kk,   $155.00 
Robert  W.  Kaufman 
Carlinville 


lot  53,  $85.00 
Jimmy  McKinzie 
Albion 


Lot  68,  $115.00 
Bill  Stock 
Mascoutah 


Sub.  Lot  75,  $95.00 
Gilson  Robinson 
Carlinville 


Sub.  Lot  81,  $90.00 
Dewain  Moore 
Potomac 


Lot  99,  $62.50 
Gilson  Robinson 
Carlinville 


Lot  100,  $75.00 
Linda  Peterson 
Milmine 


Sale  Summary 
101  Catalogued 


91  head  sold 


25 


19 


12 


19 


Sale  average  $64.33 


Breed  Averages 
Hampshire 


13  yrlg  rams 
4  yrlg  ewes 
6  ram  lambs 
2  ewe  lambs 

$  76.15 
63.75 
42.50 
55.00 

Suffolk 

• 

7  yrlg  rams 
4  yrlg  ewes 
7  ram  lambs 
1  ewe  lamb 

68.57 

108.75 

66.78 

95.00 

Southdown 

3  yrlg  rams 

3  yrlg  ewes 
2  ram  lambs 

4  ewe  lambs 

75.00 

58.33 
52.50 
48.12 

Cheviot 

2  yrlg  rams 
2  yrlg  ewes 

105.00 
60.00 

Corriedale 

6  yrlg  rams 

1  yrlg  ewe 

2  ram  lambs 

45.83 
95.00 

38.75 

Shropshire 

9  yrlg  rams 
5  yrlg  ewes 
3  ram  lambs 
2  ewe  lambs 

63.05 
67.50 
26.66 
47.50 

Oxford 

1  yrlg  ram 

62.50 

Dorset 

1  yrlg  ram 
1  ram  lamb 


75.00 
50.00 


$64.40 


77.76 


58.12 


92.50 


49.72 


56.84 


62.50 


62.50 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Surface  Drainage  Dries  Up  Wet  Spots 

Now  that  most  of  the  wheat  and  oats  are  harvested,  it's  a  good 
time  to  remove  that  pesky  wet  spot  in  your  field  with  surface  drainage, 
says county  farm  adviser. 

Wet  spots  may  appear  after  a  rain  even  though  the  field  is 

tiled,  says.  After  a  while  the  surface  water  disappears,  but 

the  wet  spots  stay.  They  interfere  with  farming  operations  and  decrease 

yields . 

Surface  drainage  is  easy.  All  you  have  to  do  is  build  a 

shallow  drainage  way  from  the  wet  spot  to  the  ditch. 

But  before  the  bulldozer  ever  starts  moving  dirt,  be  sure  to 
survey  the  area.  This  type  of  drainage  is  only  for  flat  land,  and  it's 
difficult  to  tell  small  differences  in  elevation  with  the  naked  eye. 

A  surface  waterway  about  a  foot  deep  and  about  10  feet  wide 

will  take  care  of  wet  spots  on  most  farms.  Level  them  off  so  that  even 

a  self-propelled  picker  or  combine  can  cross  them. 

Crops  can  be  planted  right  across  these  drainage  ways.  But 

Ben  Muirheid,  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  engineer,  warns  farmers 

who  are  using  this  system  on  rolling  land  to  plant  grass  in  them  if  the 

fall  in  the  channel  is  more  than  4  inches  per  100  feet,  or  erosion  may 
occur. 

Surface  drains  and  tile  go  hand  in  hand.  Even  though  tiling 
costs  about  $100  an  acre,  you  still  need  it  to  carry  off  excess  under- 
ground water. 

Surface  drainage  is  inexpensive,  though.   In  the  past  five 
years,  systems  have  been  installed  in  many  parts  of  the  state  at  costs 
averaging  from  $25  to  $30  an  acre,  Muirheid  says. 

-30- 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Exclusive  to  Farm  Advisers 

Consumers  Want  Lean  Pork 

If  farmers  would  produce  meat -type  hogs,  more  pork  could  be 

sold  at  a  higher  price,  says ,  county 

farm  adviser. 

According  to  Brice  Kirtley,  University  of  Illinois  farm 

economist,  who  conducted  an  experiment,  consumers  like  lean  pork  chops 

better  than  fat  ones,  and  they'll  pay  more  money  for  them,  

says. 

This  experiment  points  out  that  the  demand  for  pork  can  be 

increased  if  consumers  can  get  meat  from  leaner,  well-muscled,  meat- 
type  hogs. 

The  experiment  was  run  for  various  periods  between  December 

1953  and  April  1954  in  a  grocery  store  in  Champaign.  The  "fat"  and 

"lean"  chops  were  displayed  side  by  side  in  a  regular  self-service  meat 

box. 

Even  at  10  cents  a  pound  more,  consumers  bought  two  lean  pork 

chops  to  each  fat  one.  When  the  premium  for  lean  chops  was  raised  to 

18  cents,  they  bought  just  as  many  lean  ones  as  fat  ones. 

The  lean  chops  were  usually  labeled  "Extra  Lean  Chops."  The 

amount  of  fat  trimmed  off  the  edge  of  the  lean  was  usually  the  same  for 
both  lean  and  fat  chops.  The  difference  was  in  the  larger  "eye"  of  the 
loin  and  in  the  amount  of  fat  intermingled  with  the  lean,  from  where  it 
couldn't  be  trimmed. 

The  demand  for  pork  has  been  dropping,  adds.  To- 
day consumers  rate  beef  over  pork.  In  the  past  consumers  spent  about 
$3  for  pork  to  $2  for  beef.  Now  it's  just  the  opposite. 

If  we  can  sell  more  hogs  at  a  better  price  by  giving  consumers 
leaner  pork,  then  we  had  better  do  it,  concludes. 

-30- 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Exclusive  to  Farm  Advisers 

(Note:  Of  special  interest  to  farm  advisers  south  of  U.S.  50— from  Vincennes, 
Indiana,  to  St.  Louis.) 

Winter  Oats  OK  for  Southern  Illinois 

You  can  grow  winter  oats  on  some  of  the  land  you  take  out  of  wheat  pro- 
duction by  acreage  allotments. 

This  crop  can  be  successfully  grown  in  many  parts  of  southern  Illinois 

if  winter -hardy  varieties  are  used,  says ,  

county  farm  adviser. 

Winter  oats  survive  the  winter,  produce  higher  yields  of  better  quality 
grain  than  spring  oats,  and  because  they  mature  several  weeks  earlier  than  spring 
oats,  they  escape  the  worst  diseases  and  dry,  hot  weather  that  reduces  yields. 

Winter  oats  can  also  serve  as  late  fall  and  early  spring  pasture,  as  an 

erosion  control  measure  and  as  a  companion  crop  for  legumes  and  grasses,  

says. 

C.  M.  Brown,  University  of  Illinois  agronomist,  says  winter  oats  should 
not  be  grown  in  other  parts  of  Illinois  because  they  are  more  susceptible  to  win- 
ter injury  than  the  other  winter  grains. 

So  if  you  plan  to  grow  winter  oats,  keep  these  points  in  mind, 

says. 

Choose  a  winter-hardy  variety.  Tests  in  various  locations  in  the  state 
show  that  Wintok,  Fulwin,  Dubois,  Forkedeer  and  LeConte  are  the  most  winter -hardy 
— in  that  order. 

Brown  says  that  Dubois  is  the  best  variety  for  the  southern  part  of  the 

state  at  present.  Even  though  Dubois  and  Forkedeer  are  slightly  less  winter-hardy 

than  Wintok  and  Fulwin,  they  are  more  resistant  to  lodging  and  give  higher  yields. 

(more ) 
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Early  seeding  gives  the  crop  a  chance  to  become  well  established  before 
freezing  weather  sets  in.  Seed  for  grain  in  early  September  or  in  August  for  late 
fall  pasture. 

Sow  at  a  rate  of  two  to  three  bushels  an  acre.  For  the  less  winter- 
hardy  varieties,  use  a  higher  rate. 

Top-dress  nitrogen  in  the  spring.  Winter  oats  respond  well  to  fertili- 
zers— especially  nitrogen.  They  have  a  better  root  system  and  stronger  stems 
than  spring  oats  and  can  use  larger  amounts. 

Buy  pure  seed  of  one  of  the  recommended  varieties.  Try  them  on  a  limited 
scale  for  one  year.  If  the  results  are  good,  save  some  seed  for  future  plantings. 

You  can  find  out  where  to  buy  good  winter  oat  seed  from  the  farm  adviser, 

the  Illinois  Crop  Improvement  Association,  or  the  University  department  of  agronomy, 

concludes. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Exclusive  to  Farm  Advisers 

(With Two-Column  Mat:   "What  the  Acidity  Test  Tells  About  Your  Soil") 

The  only  way  to  find  out  whether  your  soil  needs  limestone,  and  how  much 
it  needs  to  the  acre,  is  to  make  a  systematic  test  of  each  of  your  fields,  says 
C.  M.  Linsley,  University  of  Illinois  soils  specialist. 

Even  different  areas  of  a  single  field  will  often  vary  in  their  need  for 
lime.  Soil  tests  may  show  that  one  area  doesn't  need  limestone,  but  slightly  acid 
land  needs  two  tons  to  the  acre,  medium  acid  land  needs  three  tons  and  strongly 
acid  land  needs  four  tons  or  more. 

Put  on  the  correct  amount  of  lime.  If  three  or  four  tons  are  needed  to 
correct  acidity,  two  tons  won't  do  the  job,  Linsley  warns.  But  it  isn't  necessary 
to  spread  four  tons  where  two  tons  are  enough. 

The  83  county  soil  testing  laboratories  use  the  "Comber"  test  to  deter- 
mine acidity  and  need  for  limestone.  Another  test  for  acidity  that  is  used  in  re- 
search and  sometimes  in  testing  soils  for  farmers  is  the  "pH"  test. 

The  pH  test  also  measures  alkalinity- -the  opposite  of  acidity.  A  "neu- 
tral" soil — neither  acid  nor  alkaline--has  a  pH  value  of  7«  Readings  above  7  in- 
dicate alkalinity.  As  the  readings  drop  below  7;  the  soil  becomes  more  acid. 

The  limestone  recommendation--based  on  the  soil  test- -corrects  only  about 
80  percent  of  the  acidity.  So  land  limed  in  recommended  amounts  may  test  "sweet" 
by  the  Comber  test.  But  the  pH  test  may  show  a  small  amount  of  acidity. 

However,  a  pH  of  6.2  to  6.7  is  considered  most  favorable  for  most  crops. 

This  slight  amount  of  acidity  probably  wouldn't  be  shown  on  the  Comber  test,  so 

soils  in  this  range  would  have  enough  limestone  to  grow  legumes. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Occlusive  to  Farm  Advisers 

Ihristmas  Trees  Are  A  Good  Farming  Business 

You  can  check  soil  erosion  on  poor  soil  and  make  money  at 
;he  same  time. 

Do  it  with  Christmas  trees,  says , 

county  farm  adviser. 


Christmas  trees  shipped  in  from  other  states  could  be  re- 
>laced  with  trees  grown  in  Illinois.  Montana  alone  ships  in  about 
KDO,000  Douglas  fir  trees  each  season.  Untold  numbers  come  from  other 
states. 

Trees  adapted  for  this  area  include  the  pines--red,  white, 
Scotch,  Austrian,  and  (Virginia  in  south  j   of  state  or  .jack  pine  in 
north  |  and  also  Norway  spruce  in  north  j) . 

Besides  restoring  wasteland  to  productivity,  home-grown 
Christmas  trees  have  other  advantages,  explains. 

The  needles  will  stay  on  them  longer  than  on  shipped-in 
trees  because  you  can  cut  them  just  before  the  holiday,  whereas  those 
shipped  in  must  be  cut  long  beforehand  to  get  them  here  on  time. 

Also,  they  can  be  grown  and  managed  to  be  far  superior  in 
form  and  quality  than  shipped-in  trees  cut  from  thinnings. 

Harold  Scholten,  University  of  Illinois  extension  forester, 

suggests  that  you  keep  the  following  points  in  mind  to  get  a  good 

Christmas  tree  plantation: 

Christmas  trees  are  a  crop,  and  it  requires  good  care  to  pro 

duce  a  good  crop. 

-more- 
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The  best  time  to  plant  is  in  the  early  spring  just  after  the 
frost  has  left  the  ground. 

As  the  trees  continue  to  grow,  protect  them  from  livestock 
and  fire.  Maintain  bare-soil  fire  lanes  on  contours  to  prevent  ero- 
sion and  big  fires  and  to  provide  roads  during  harvesting. 

Remove  undesirable  hardwoods,  and  keep  down  weeds  if  they 
start  to  compete  too  heavily. 

Shape  the  trees  by  "shearing"  the  third  year  after  planting. 
Remove  any  double  leaders,  and  cut  back  extra-long  side  branches  and 
leaders. 

Shear  pine  trees,  making  the  cut  in  the  new  growth  before 
the  new  buds  form--about  the  end  of  (May  in  south  or  June  in  north). 
But  don't  shear  the  same  year  you  harvest.  Shear  spruce  just  above  a 
bud  (north  j   of  state)  in  late  summer,  fall  or  winter. 

You  can  get  order  blanks  and  price  lists  for  pine  trees- 
jack,  red,  Scotch  and  white- -after  September  1,  from  your  county  farm 
adviser  or  the  extension  forester,  Urbana.  Last  year  jack  and  Scotch 
pine  sold  for  $10  per  thousand,  and  red  and  white  pine  for  $15.  The 
smallest  number  you  can  order  is  500  seedlings. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

(To  accompany  mat  of  1955  Danforth  Scholarship  Winners) 


Nadean  Braner,  Frank  Golden  to  Attend  Danforth  Camp 

Nadean  Braner,20,  Pleasant  Plains,  and  Frank  Golden,  Jr.,  20, 
Manito,  have  been  chosen  as  the  1955  Danforth  scholarship  award  winners 
for  Illinois. 

They  will  spend  two  weeks  in  leadership  training  and  outdoor 
life  in  August  at  Camp  Miniwanca  near  Shelby,  Michigan.  They  were 
selected  for  the  honor  by  the  state  4-H  staff  on  the  basis  of  their 
4-H  leadership  and  activities,  scholarship  and  character.  As  winners 
they  will  represent  the  more  than  60,000  4-H  boys  and  girls  in  Illi- 
nois . 

Nadean,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Braner,  has  been 

a  4-Hfer  for  11  years.  Clothing  has  been  her  main  project  activity, 

and  she  has  completed  89  garments  in  this  work.  She  has  been  in  the 

State  Fair  Dress  Revue  four  years  and  has  won  a  state  A  award  for  her 

garments. 

She  has  also  been  a  county  winner  in  achievement,  records, 
foods  and  home  improvement.   In  1953  she  attended  the  state  home  im- 
provement trip  to  Chicago.  Her  leadership  activities  include  five 
years  as  junior  club  leader  and  one  year  as  adult  leader.   She  is  now 
a  junior  in  home  economics  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Frank  is  19  years  old  and  has  been  in  4-H  Club  work  for 
eight  years.  Last  year  he  was  named  state  forestry  project  winner  and 
was  Illinois'  candidate  for  national  honors  in  the  forestry  program. 
He  has  carried  a  variety  of  projects  and  has  planted  many  trees  on  his 
home  farm.  He  will  be  a  sophomore  at  the  University  of  Illinois  this 
fall. 
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Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Exclusive  to  Farm  Advisers 

Watering  Lawn  Helps  Weeds  to  Grow 

Don't  spend  too  much  time  watering  your  lawn. 

Lawn  grasses  are  semidormant  during  July,  August  and  parts 
of  September  and  need  only  enough  water  to  keep  the  plants  green, 
says ,  county  farm  adviser. 

Putting  a  lot  of  water  on  the  lawn  won't  necessarily  make 
the  grass  grow,  but  it  will  stimulate  the  weeds,  he  adds. 

And  when  you  first  seed  the  new  lawn  you  have  to  know  when 
to  seed,  what  type  of  grass  is  adapted  to  your  area,  what  mixture  to 
use,  and  how  to  grade  the  lawn  to  set  off  the  house  to  best  advantage. 

University  of  Illinois  Circular  729,  "How  to  Have  an  Attrac- 
tive Lawn,"  tells  how  and  when  to  apply  fertilizer,  how  to  take  care 
of  the  established  lawn,  what  to  do  about  weeds,  insects,  worms,  dis- 
eases and  moles,  and  even  how  to  put  a  poor  lawn  into  good  shape. 

You  can  get  a  copy  from  your  county  farm  adviser  or  from 

the  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Exclusive  to  Farm  Advisers 

Well-Planned  Farmstead  Pays  Big  Dividends 

A  good  farmstead  arrangement  keeps  paying  off  in  efficiency, 

safety  and  attractiveness,  says  ,  

county  farm  adviser. 

If  you  plan  to  change  your  farmstead,  you  probably  won't  be 

able  to  do  it  all  at  once,  he  explains.  But  with  careful  planning  you 

can  organize  the  changes  and  make  them  one  at  a  time. 

A  University  of  Illinois  circular  entitled  "Planning  Your 
Farmstead"  will  give  you  a  good  basis  for  making  decisions  for  organiz- 
ing your  farmstead,  whether  you  are  planning  a  completely  new  arrange- 
ment or  just  improving  your  old  one. 

According  to  Circular  732,  you  must  work  with  nature  in 

planning  your  farmstead,  not  against  it, says.  Natural  in- 
fluences usually  can't  be  changed,  but  their  effects  can  sometimes  be 
modified. 

Among  the  points  discussed  are  good  drainage  from  the  service 
area  away  from  the  house,  proper  grading  where  necessary,  and  considera- 
tion of  prevailing  winds  and  direction  of  sunlight  when  making  the 

plans . 

The  circular  also  covers  many  other  points.  After  you  finish 
reading  it,  you  should  be  better  able  to  do  a  good  job  of  revamping 
your  old  farmstead  or  planning  a  new  one,  says  . 

Four  College  of  Agriculture  departments  cooperated  in  writing 
this  circular.  The  authors  are  Keith  H.  Hinchcliff ,  agricultural  en- 
gineering; Lawson  B.  Culver,  forestry;  Leonard  R.  Kyle,  agricultural 
economics;  and  Harleigh  R.  Kemmerer,  horticulture. 

You  can  get  a  copy  at  the  farm  adviser 's  office  or  from  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Urbana. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Exclusive  to  Farm  Advisers 

Treat  Seed  to  Control  Smut 

Illinois  farmers  had  trouble  last  year  with  loose  and  covered 

smuts  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats,  says ,  

county  farm  adviser. 

And  they'll  run  into  the  same  problems  again  this  year  if 
they  don't  adopt  a  few  simple  practices,  he  warns. 

Covered  smut  of  grain  can  be  controlled  in  four  ways:  Don't 
plant  seed  from  a  field  that  had  smut  in  it;  use  certified  seed  that 
is  practically  free  from  smut;  plant  resistant  varieties  when  possible; 
and  treat  with  chemicals  for  insurance. 

The  University  of  Illinois  recommends  Ceresan  M  (slurry  or 
dust)  and  Panogen  to  control  covered  smut  of  wheat  and  barley  and 
loose  and  covered  smuts  of  oats,  explains. 

Follow  the  directions  on  the  container.  Apply  the  chemical 
accurately;  an  overdose  will  injure  the  seed,  and  too  little  won't 
control  the  disease. 

Treat  the  seed  at  least  a  week  before  you  plant.  That  will 
give  the  fumes  time  to  penetrate  the  hulls  and  reach  parts  of  the  seed 
that  the  chemical  has  not  actually  touched.  Treat  when  the  moisture 

gets  down  below  14  percent.  Any  higher  moisture  will  damage  the  seed. 

You  can  apply  the  chemicals  at  home  with  a  homemade  "batch" 

treater.   If  you  don't  have  one,  many  elevators,  seed  processors  and 

producers  of  certified  seed  can  clean  and  treat  grain  on  a  custom  basis 
for  you. 

-more- 


Treat  Seed  to  Control  Smut  -  2 

Chemical  treatment  also  protects  young   seedlings  against 
soil  organisms  that  may  attack  during  germination  and  early  growth. 

Seed  treatment  will  not  control  loose  smut  of  wheat  and 
winter  barley.  You'll  need  to  buy  certified  seed  that  is  practically 
free  of  the  disease.  Missouri  B-400,  a  variety  of  winter  barley,  is 
highly  resistant  to  loose  smut.   Unfortunately,  no  variety  of  wheat 
resists  all  races  of  loose  or  covered  smut. 

Many  new  spring  oat  varieties  resist  both  types  of  oat  smut. 
Both  loose  and  covered  smut  can  also  be  controlled  by  treating  the 
seed. 

If  you  follow  these  rules  you  won't  run  into  the  same  trouble 

two  other  Illinois  farmers  encountered  this  year,  says. 

One  farmer's  wheat  was  refused  at  the  elevator  because  of  the  high 

percentage  of  bunt.  The  other  reported  a  yield  of  only  eight  bushels 

an  acre  because  of  bunt . 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Exclusive  to  Farm  Advisers 

Keep  Diesel  Fuel  Clean 

The  smallest  particle  of  dirt,  rust  or  scale  can  seriously 

damage  the  "heart"  of  your  diesel  tractor,  says , 

county  farm  adviser. 

The  heart  of  the  diesel  engine  is  the  fuel  injection  system. 
And  each  injector  that  forces  fuel  into  the  cylinders  against  high 
pressure  has  close-fitting  parts. 

Fuel  filters  remove  all  dirt,  rust  and  scale.  But  anything 
you  can  do  to  lessen  their  work  will  also  lessen  the  chances  of  damaging 
the  injection  system,  says. 

Here's  how  to  do  it:   Use  only  a  clean  storage  tank—no  rust 

or  scale  on  the  inside.  Make  one  end  of  the  tank  lower  than  the  other. 

Then  put  a  water  sediment  trap  on  the  bottom  of  the  tank  at  the  lower 

end. 

After  the  storage  tank  is  filled,  let  the  fuel  settle  for  a 

few  hours  before  you  refuel  the  tractor.  Always  pump  directly  into 

the  tractor  tank.  Never  use  buckets  or  open  containers  for  refueling. 

Finally  be  sure  that  water  or  gasoline  doesn't  contaminate 
the  diesel  fuel.  Both  can  seriously  damage  the  injection  system. 

Loss  of  power  or  misfiring  of  the  engine  indicates  that  fuel 
filters  are  becoming  clogged,  says.   So  they  may  need  oc- 
casional servicing.  Check  your  owner's  manual  or  ask  your  dealer  how 
to  care  for  the  filters. 

For  further  information  on  caring  for  your  diesel  tractor, 
you  can  get  Circular  735,  "Diesel  Tractors  and  Their  Fuels,"  at  the 
farm  adviser's  office  or  from  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture,  Urbana. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Exclusive  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

Search  for  Outstanding  4-H  Alumni 

Look  around  you.  Your  closest  neighbor  or  someone  living 
in  your  community  may  be  the  former  4-H  Club  member  who  deserves  rec- 
ognition for  outstanding  citizenship  and  leadership  activities  in 
community  and  business  affairs. 

The  National  4-H  Recognition  Program  honors  former  4-H  mem- 
bers as  outstanding  citizens  and  leaders. 

And  the  search  for  them  covers  46  states.  Those  persons 
who  have  lived  up  to  the  ideals  and  principles  of  4-H  in  their  adult 
careers  will  be  cited  for  their  outstanding  records. 

Two  winners  will  be  selected  in  county,  says 

,  county  farm  adviser.  They'll  receive 

certificates;  and  if  they  should  be  among  the  four  state  winners, 
they'll  get  a  walnut  and  copper  plaque.  Then  they'll  be  eligible  for 
national  honors. 

Eight  national  winners  will  be  chosen  from  46  states.  They'll 
get  gold  keys  and  a  trip  to  the  National  4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago 
November  27  to  December  1. 

Not  only  farm  leaders  will  be  honored,  says  . 

Any  county  citizen  who  came  up  through  the  ranks  of  4-H  is  eligible. 

Former  national  alumni  award  winners  include  governors, 
bankers,  farmers,  homemakers,  a  commissioner  of  agriculture,  a  univer- 
sity president,  a  college  dean  and  a  newspaper  farm  editor. 
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Search  for  Outstanding  4-H  Alumni  -  2 

S.  L.  Nevins,  vice  president  of  the  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical 
Corporation,  sponsor  of  the  program,  says  every  community,  rural  or 
urban,  should  look  around  for  neighbors  who  deserve  this  award. 

Farm  Adviser  says  that  nomination  forms  for 

the  program  can  be  obtained  from  his  office  in  (city) . 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

"Carnival  of  Knowledge"  at  Farm  Progress  Day  Show 

The  "Carnival  of  Knowledge"  at  PRAIRIE  FARMER— WLS  Farm  Prog- 
ress Day  will  have  nearly  an  acre  of  exhibits  designed  to  entertain 

and  inform  you,  says ,  county  farm 

adviser. 

The  carnival,  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  is  only  part  of  the  big  show  scheduled  for  Bel- 
videre  in  Boone  county  on  September  29  and  30. 

All  of  the  college  exhibits  this  year  will  be  collected  in 

one  group  of  11  tents,  says  .   It  will  be  located  next 

to  the  entertainment  stage. 

One  of  the  big  attractions  of  the  show  will  be  Herman,  the 
Talking  Pig.  You  can  talk  with  Herman  at  the  animal  science  depart- 
ment exhibit.   In  the  same  tent  will  be  a  demonstration  on  selecting 
meat -type  hogs,  and  an  exhibit  showing  the  difference  between  live 
swine,  beef  and  poultry  fed  on  1905  and  1955  rations. 

The  dairy  science  department  will  have  a  contest  to  see  how 
good  you  are  at  picking  a  dairy  cow  just  by  her  looks.   Every  hour  the 
farmer  who  comes  closest  to  the  production  records  of  two  similar- 
looking  cows--one  a  good  milker  and  the  other  a  scrub--will  get  two 

tickets  to  the  International  Dairy  Exposition,  explains. 

The  cows  were  selected  from  the  Whitman  Taylor  herd  on  the  farm  where 
the  Farm  Progress  Show  will  be  held. 

-more- 
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Farm  Show  -  2 

Agricultural  economics  will  feature  a  baseball  throw  game 
in  which  you'll  be  able  to  knock  down  the  thieves  of  farm  profits. 
Winners  of  a  ring  toss  sponsored  by  the  teaching  staff  will  get  pencil 
prizes  and  information  on  agricultural  careers  available  to  college 
graduates. 

The  forestry  department  will  have  a  burlesque  show  that  in- 
volves stripping  and  peeling  fence  posts,  and  wood  identification, 
says.  A  rogue's  gallery  of  the  12  Most  Wanted  Crim- 
inals in  garden  insects  and  diseases  is  sponsored  by  the  horticulture 
department . 

In  the  agronomy  department  show,  you'll  be  able  to  test  your 
ability  to  identify  common  farm  weeds,  help  balance  soil  tests  and 
fertilizer  applications  yourself ,  and  see  a  complete  soil-testing  lab- 
oratory in  operation. 

Farm  safety  and  farm  building  designs  are  featured  at  the 
agricultural  engineering  exhibit.  Agricultural  law  will  have  an  ex- 
hibit of  information  on  some  common  laws  affecting  farm  operators, 
and  in  entomology  the  "Bug  House"  will  show  common  destructive  insects 
and  how  to  control  them. 

Each  of  the  10  College  of  Agriculture  departments  will  have 
a  host  at  its  exhibit  to  help  explain  what  you  see,  to  answer  ques- 
tions and  to  put  on  demonstrations, adds. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers  for  SEPTEMBER  1955 

(This  story  was  submitted  to  Prairie  Farmer  in 
time  for  the  September  17  issue.) 

Picker -She Hers  Are  Expensive  But  They're  Catching  On 

If  you're  thinking  about  going  to  a  picker-sheller  for  corn  harvest  this 

fall,  the  experience  of  108  Illinois  farmers  may  help  you  decide. 

These  farmers  helped  agricultural  engineers  and  economists  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  study  the  problem  a  year  ago. 

More  than  80  percent  decided  to  use  picker -shellers  because  it's  cheaper 

to  store  shelled  corn  than  ear  corn.  A  few  mentioned  that  insect  and  rodent  damage 

was  less  in  shelled,  corn  than  in  ear  corn,  and  a  few  mentioned  that  properly  dried 

shelled  corn  kept  better. 

About  one  out  of  four  used  picker-shellers  to  beat  the  bad  weather  with 

their  harvest.  One  out  of  six  said  it  cut  field  losses,  and  the  same  number  used 

picker-shellers  to  get  on  the  market  earlier. 

About  half  the  users  gave  labor  saving  as  a  big  reason  for  buying  picker- 
shellers  . 

In  most  cases  driers  were  used  along  with  picker-shellers.  You  almost 

have  to  have  a  drier  if  your  corn  has  more  than  20  percent  moisture.  A  few  of  the 
farmers  put  corn  in  an  airtight  bin  without  drying  it.  A  few  sold  directly  with- 
out drying,  but  discounts  were  heavy,  especially  on  corn  with  more  than  20  percent 

moisture  content. 

Here  are  the  main  points  we  learned  in  studying  the  farmers'  experiences: 

1.  It  costs  about  the  same  to  harvest  and  haul  the  crop  with  a  picker- 
sheller  as  it  does  to  harvest  and  haul  ear  corn,  and  less  than  to  harvest  ear  corn 

and  shell  out  of  the  crib. 

2.  If  used  with  a  drier,  a  picker-sheller  enables  you  to  harvest  earlier. 
That  may  cut  down  field  loss  and  risk  of  high  late-season  loss.  It  makes  work  more 
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pleasant,  may  enable  you  to  hit  a  better  market,  and  gives  you  time  to  get  a  wheat 
crop  in  the  corn  ground. 

3.  New  storage  buildings  cost  less  for  shelled  corn  than  for  ear  corn, 
running  about  half  as  much  as  a  conventional  crib.  Storage  losses,  including  in- 
sect and  rodent  damage,  were  less  in  shelled  corn. 

k.  The  corn  market  may  be  changed  considerably  in  the  next  few  years  by 
picker-shellers .  Corn  may  come  to  market  earlier,  whether  dried  or  not,  and  farm- 
dried  corn  may  cause  some  problems  in  the  wet  milling  industry. 

5.  Big  item  is  the  drier,  and  you  need  a  drier  to  make  the  most  of  a 
picker-sheller.   A  drier  is  expensive  and  has  to  be  operated  properly. 

Whether  or  not  it  will  pay  to  buy  a  drier,  you'll  have  to  figure  out  for 
your  conditions. 

If  you  sell  directly  at  harvest  time  without  drying,  you'll  take  quite  a 
loss.  With  corn  selling  at  $1.25  a  bushel,  you'll  lose  from  about  two  cents  a 
bushel  at  17  percent  moisture  up  to  about  11  cents  a  bushel  at  22  percent  moisture. 
That's  net  loss. 

If  you  have  a  big  enough  crop,  the  improvement  in  market  price  will  pay 
for  a  drier.  Here's  a  rough  rule:  It  takes  8,000  bushels  of  corn,  harvested  at 
22  percent  moisture,  to  break  even  on  a  drier  costing  $*i-,000.  You'll  end  up  with 
about  the  same  net  return  by  selling  and  taking  the  discount  as  by  drying. 

If  you  can  buy  a  drier  for  less,  or  if  you  can  use  it  for  other  crops, 
or  if  your  corn  is  likely  to  be  wetter  than  that,  the  break-even  point  would  be 
lower . 

A  drier  will  also  pay  in  storing  shelled  corn  on  the  farm  if  you  are 
faced  with  building  a  new  crib  or  storage  building.  Shelled  corn  storage  costs 
from  30  to  50  cents  a  bushel  compared  with  $1.00  to  $1.25  a  bushel  for  ear  corn. 

The  table  on  the  following  page  shows  you  the  break-even  points.  To  use 
the  table,  figure  the  cost  at  which  you  can  get  a  new  crib  or  storage  bin.  Then 
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find  how  much  a  new  drier  will  cost.  Look  in  the  table  to  see  how  many  bushels 
of  corn  it  takes  to  afford  a  drier. 


Cost  per  bushel 
of  storage  space 


Ear,  $1,255  shelled,  $.30 
Ear,  $1.25 j  shelled,  $.50 
Ear,  $1.00;  shelled,  $.30 
Ear,  til. 00 5  shelled,  $.50 


$3,000 


Cost  of  drier 
$4,000 


$57000 


3,200  bu. 
4,000 
4,300 
6,000 


4,200  bu. 

5,300  bu 

5,300 

6,700 

5,800 

7,100 

8,000 

10,000 

With  ear  corn  cribs  costing  $1.00  a  bushel  capacity  and  shelled  corn 
bins  costing  50  cents  a  bushel,  6,000  bushels  is  the  break-even  point  for  a  drier 
costing  $3,000.  At  the  break-even  point,  cost  of  ear  corn  storage  equals  roughly 
the  cost  of  shelled  corn  storage,  plus  drying  cost. 

One  problem  in  drying  corn  artificially  on  the  farm  is  the  market.  Wet 
millers  will  not  knowingly  buy  artificially  dried  corn  if  they  can  avoid  it.  Main 
reason  is  that  corn  can  be  damaged  for  milling  if  it's  dried  at  too  high  temperature . 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Exclusive  to  Farm  Advisers 

Estimating  Corn-Picking  Loss 

It's  easy  to  estimate  closely  how  much  ear  and  shelled  corn 

you  leave  in  your  fields  as  you  pick  it,  says , 

county  farm  adviser. 

says  George  Pickard,  University  of  Illinois  ag- 


ricultural engineer,  gives  some  formulas  that  you  can  use  in  your  own 

fields. 

If  your  field  was  check  planted  in  rows,  20  shelled  kernels 

found  for  each  hill  equal  one  bushel  an  acre  lost .   If  your  field  was 

drill  planted  in  rows,  20  kernels  found  In  3  2  feet  along  the  row  equal 

about  one  bushel  an  acre . 

To  get  a  good  estimate  of  your  losses,  count  all  the  kernels 

in  a  strip  40  inches  wide  and  80  inches  long  extending  across  the  two 

picked  rows.  Divide  that  number  by  40  to  find  how  many  bushels  an  acre 

you  are  leaving  in  the  field. 

To  figure  ear  corn  loss,  pick  up  the  ears  (except  nubbins) 
that  you  find  around  40  consecutive  hills  of  checked  corn  or  from  132 
feet  (44  steps)  of  drilled  row.  Each  ear  represents  a  bushel  of  corn 
left  for  each  acre,  because  the  area  measured  is  about  1/100  acre  and 
there  are  usually  100  ears  to  each  bushel. 

Make  these  checks  at  about  four  places  in  the  field.  Aver- 
age them  to  get  a  reliable  estimate. 

Spot  checks  and  experiments  made  over  the  years  have  shown 
an  average  loss  of  about  six  bushels  an  acre,  Pickard  says.   Some  corn 
will  nearly  always  be  lost  because  of  broken  stalks  and  fallen  ears. 
But  you  can  reduce  field  losses  by  traveling  slowly,  having  snapping 
rolls  properly  adjusted  or  replacing  them  if  they  are  worn. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Exclusive  to  Farm  Advisers 

Preservatives  May  Improve  Silage 

Preservatives  or  conditioners  may  help  you  make  high-quality 
grass-legume  silage  in  an  upright  silo. 

But  you  can  make  excellent  silage  without  them  if  the  mois- 
ture content  is  about  70  percent  when  you  ensile,  says  

,  county  farm  adviser. 

Some  conditioners  include  ground  ear  corn,  molasses,  sodium 
(meta)  bisulfite,  molasses  beet  pulp,  dried  whey  and  bacterial  cul- 
tures . 

How  to  use  these  preservatives  and  how  well  they  do  the  job 
are  explained  in  the  new  University  of  Illinois  Circular  7^3,  "How  to 
Make  Good  Grass-Legume  Silage." 

L.  R.  Fryman,  author  of  the  circular,  says  that  grass-legume 
silage  may  help  you  get  bigger  profits  from  your  dairy  herd  in  three 
ways:   by  providing  protein  at  wholesale  prices,  by  saving  feed  nu- 
trients and  by  saving  surplus  spring  pasture  for  later  use,  

points  out. 

You  can  get   a  copy  at  the  farm  adviser's  office  or  from  the 

College  of  Agriculture  at   Urbana. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers  for  SEPTEMBER  1955 

Shelled  Corn  Can  Be  Stored  Safely 

You  can  safely  store  shelled  corn  if  the  moisture  content  is 
right  and  if  you  use  a  good  storage  building,  says  J.  0.  Curtis,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  agricultural  engineer. 

The  moisture  content  should  be  about  12  percent.  The  stor- 
age building  should  control  the  moisture  content,  be  structurally 
sound,  protect  the  grain  from  rodent  and  insect  damage  and  be  arranged 
so  that  it's  easy  to  fill  and  empty. 

Curtis  says  that  a  good  storage  building  will  control  mois- 
ture content  of  the  stored  corn  by  preventing  moisture  from  entering 
from  the  outside. 

It'll  cost  about  35  cents  to  $1  a  bushel  to  store  shelled 
corn  in  the  many  different  types  of  buildings  that  comply  with  the 
government's  rules,  he  adds.  The  most  common  types  of  storage  include 
round  metal  bins,  rectangular  wood-frame  covered  bins,  round  masonry 
bins  and  warehouse-type,  flat  storage  buildings. 

New  storage  buildings  must  be  carefully  planned  and  con- 
structed, Curtis  points  out.  And  some  of  your  present  buildings  can 
be  remodeled. 

To  remodel  your  ear-corn  crib,  strengthen  the  structure  and 

make  the  walls  weather-tight.  A  grass  silage  silo  is  usually  good 

enough  just  the  way  it  stands,  but  a  corn  silage  silo  needs  to  be  made 

stronger  before  it  is  safe. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers  for  SEPTEMBER  1955 
Run  Your  Drier  Right 

Get  the  moisture  in  shelled  corn  down  to  12  percent  or  less 
for  storage,  says  a  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  engineer. 

F.  W.  Andrew  says  you  can  do  it  with  a  grain  drier,  but  be 
sure  to  get  acquainted  with  the  drier  and  its  results. 

First,  understand  how  the  manufacturer  designed  the  equip- 
ment to  operate.  Read  his  instructions  on  how  to  light  the  burner. 
Know  which  control  does  what --and  why. 

Find  out  the  moisture  content  of  the  grain  before  you  put  it 

into  the  drier.  Take  samples  from  a  thoroughly  mixed  batch,  either 

from  the  auger  filling  the  drier  or  a  probe  sample  from  the  truck  or 

storage. 

Keep  a  record  of  moisture  of  grain  going  into  the  drier,   of 

grain  coming  out,   drying  time,    cooling  time,   outside  air  temperature 
and  weather  conditions  and  temperature  of  the  heated  air  going  through 
the  grain.     Then  follow  the  manufacturer's  table  to  estimate  drying 
time,   and  check  against  your  results  to   see  how  accurate  the  table   is. 
To  become  acquainted  with  your  drier's  capacity  and   its  re- 
sults, Andrew  says  to  run  the   first    load  into  a  truck  and  either   sell 

it   or  be  prepared  to  re-dry   it . 

Don't    store  wet   grain  along  with  dry  grain,  Andrew  warns. 

The  wet   batch  will   spoil  and  ruin  the  whole  bin. 

He  adds  that    if  you're  going  to   sell  the   shelled  corn  imme- 
diately,   it   probably  won't  pay  to  dry  it  below  17  percent   unless  you 
get  a  premium  price. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana ,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers  for  SEPTEMBER  1955 

AVOIDING  BOTTLENECKS  IN  HARVESTING  WITH  PICKER-SHELLERS 

R.  N.  Van  Arsdall 
U.S.D.A.  Farm  Economist 

1.  Do  not  rush  the  season.  Present  field  shellers  do  not  operate  satis- 
factorily when  moisture  content  of  corn  is  above  30  percent.  Shelling  losses  are 
higher,  more  kernels  are  damaged,  and  the  machine  is  more  likely  to  clog. 

2.  Do  not  rush  the  picker-sheller.  It  will  seldom  get  behind  the  drier. 
Operate  the  machine  to  save  the  most  corn  and  to  keep  it  in  good  repair  and  proper- 
ly adjusted.  Observe  the  same  safety  rules  as  for  an  ear-corn  picker. 

3.  Cut  down  time  and  trips  for  hauling  corn.  Match  the  hauling  system 
to  distance  from  field,  number  of  men,  and  size  of  field.  Consider  such  ideas  as 
dragging  a  wagon  behind  the  picker-sheller  (with  or  without  a  grain  tank) ,  spotting 
wagons  at  midfield  or  at  each  end  of  the  field,  filling  more  than  one  wagon  before 
hauling,  cutting  long  fields  in  half,  and  using  tandem  hitches  for  pulling  more  than 
one  wagon  to  the  drier.  Use  automatic  hitches  to  save  time  and  effort. 

h.     Move  corn  mechanically  and  by  gravity.  Use  a  wagon  jack  or  self- 
unloading  wagon.  Use  elevators  or  augers  of  the  same  capacity  for  moving  corn  through 
the  drier  and  into  storage.  Provide  for  changing  overhead  spouts  and  valves  from 
ground-level  controls.  Install  a  safety  valve  or  warning  device  to  prevent  wet  corn 
from  being  put  into  storage  with  dry  corn. 

5.  Get  a  drier  to  fit  your  needs.  A  large  drier  is  unnecessary  for  a 
small  crop,  but  do  not  expect  an  average-sized  farm  drier  to  keep  up  with  two  picker- 
shellers . 

6.  Use  a  holding  bin  or  garner  bin  to  keep  a  supply  of  wet  corn  ready  for 
the  drier.  Make  it  larger  than  the  capacity  of  the  drying  bin. 

7.  Learn  to  operate  your  drier  properly,  and  make  sure  the  moisture  in 
the  corn  has  been  reduced  to  the  proper  level. 

8.  Locate  the  drier  and  storage  units  conveniently  for  handling  corn.  If 
possible,  use  a  central  elevating  system  for  moving  grain  to  and  from  drier  and  stor- 
age. Consider  convenience  in  removing  corn  from  storage  as  well  as  in  placing  it  in 
storage.  Consider  the  fire  hazard  in  locating  the  burner. 

9.  With  proper  equipment  the  whole  job  of  field  shelling,  hauling,  drying 
and  storing  can  be  done  satisfactorily  by  one,  two  or  three  men.  A  one-man  organiza- 
tion probably  requires  the  least  number  of  man  hours  for  a  given  amount  of  corn  but 
harvests  less  corn  in  one  day.  Two  men  are  most  commonly  used,  one  to  operate  the 
picker-sheller  and  one  to  haul  in  and  dry  and  store  the  corn.  A  third  man  makes  for 
less  efficient  use  of  labor  but  may  make  for  better  control  over  drying. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  All  County  Extension  Personnel 

Sign  Up  Nov  for  Rural  Youth  Conference 

Deadline  for  signing  up  for  the  fall  rural  youth  conference 
is  Thursday,  September  15.  Those  wishing  to  attend  the  broiler  train- 
ing school  and  buy  tickets  for  the  dinner  must  have  their  registrations 
in  Claret a  Walker's  office,  206  Bevier  Hall,  Urbana,  Illinois  by  that 

date. 

So  many  requests  have  been  made  for  E.  E.  Broadbent ,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  agricultural  economics,  to  give  broiler  demonstra- 
tions, that  he's  conducting  a  training  school  for  the  conference  at 
4  p.m.  Friday,  September  16.  The  conference  is  September  16  and  17  at 
the  Illini  Union  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

This  training  school  is  in  line  with  the  major  objectives  of 
the  conference:   to  teach  subject  matter  and  to  show  how  to  present 
subject  matter  to  others. 

Recreation  training  and  discussion  is  under  the  supervision 
of  E.  H.  Regnier,  associate  professor  of  rural  recreation.  Several 
types  of  socializers,  dramatics  and  music  will  be  taught  Friday  even- 
ing and  put  into  use  Saturday  night. 

Careers  come  into  focus  Saturday  when  C.  S.  Sifferd,  assist - 
and  dean  of  students  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  tells  what  to  con- 
sider in  choosing  an  occupation.  Following  will  be  groups  on  finding 
occupations  in  veterinary  medicine,  homemaking,  agricultural  economics 
and  food  and  fiber  fields.  Each  rural  youther  will  attend  two  of 
these  groups. 

Sessions  will  also  be  devoted  to  being  a  good  citizen  and 
preparing  a  good  speech. 

Be  sure  rural  youthers  in  your  county  get  in  on  all  the  fun 
and  instruction.  Their  registrations  for  the  Friday  training  school 
must  be  in  Miss  Walker's  office  by  September  15. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers  for  SEPTEMBER  1955 

Corn  Picker-Sheller  Losses  Can  Be  Reduced 

You  can  cut  down  on  corn  picker  field  losses  if  you  drive 
slowly,  harvest  early,  keep  the  snapping  rolls  close  together  and  keep 
on  the  row,  says  a  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  engineer. 

G.  E.  Pickard  says  that  tests  of  field  losses  with  pickers 
averaged  about  10  percent  of  the  crop--evenly  divided  between  ear  and 
shelled  corn.  However,  in  picker-sheller  tests  where  most  operators 
drove  slowly,  the  loss  averaged  only  6  percent. 

When  you  have  35  or  more  acres  of  corn,  he  points  out,  it's 
usually  cheaper  to  use  a  picker-sheller  than  regular  picking-plus- 
shelling.   Costs  with  a  picker-sheller  drop  from  around  $10  an  acre 

with  35  acres  to  about  $5  an  acre  with  120  acres. 

Field  losses  can  be  easily  estimated  with  the  following  pro- 
cedure, Pickard  says: 

For  estimating  field  loss  for  a  two-row  picker-sheller,  meas- 
ure off  two  40-inch  squares  across  a  row  at  four  places  in  the  field. 
Clean  off  the  leaves  and  trash.  Count  the  kernels  of  corn  in  each 
square,  and  average  the  eight  squares.   Each  20  kernels  represents  one 

bushel  lost  on  each  acre. 

Then  at  four  places  in  the  field  mark  off  43  steps  or  133 

feet  on  a  row.   Each  good  ear  found  in  a  single  row  of  this  length 

means  that  you  lost  one  bushel  an  acre.   Count  the  ears  in  the  eight 
rows  and  average  the  losses. 

Now  add  up  the  shelled  corn  and  ear  corn  loss,  multiply  this 
total  by  the  number  of  acres  in  the  field  and  you  have  the  total  loss 
for  the  entire  field. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

There  has  been  some  confusion  about  varieties  of  wheat  that 
are  on  the  price  support  black  list  for  1956.  According  to  Farm  Ad- 
viser   ,  Pawnee  wheat  is  NOT  on  the  black  list. 

It  is  one  of  the  varieties  most  widely  grown  in  Illinois. 

Early  Pawnee,  sometimes  known  as  Pawnee  Strain  33 ,    is  on  the 
black  list,  but  it  is  a  different  variety  altogether  and  has  never  been 
important  in  Illinois. 

says  that  none  of  the  good  varieties  grown  in  Il- 
linois are  on  the  black  list. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Exclusive  to  Farm  Advisers 

New  Leptospirosis  Circular  Available 

A  circular  on  "Leptospirosis  in  Cattle  and  Swine,"  believed 
to  be  the  first  published  by  an  agricultural  experiment  station  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  printed  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

It  was  written  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Bryan  of  the  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine,  says ,  county  farm  ad- 
viser. You  can  get  one  at  your  farm  adviser's  office  or  by  writing  to 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana,  for  Circular  750. 

Dr.  Bryan  says  that  leptospirosis  has  become  a  major  problem 
in  the  nation's  livestock  industry,  it  was  first  identified  in  Illi- 
nois in  1947.   In  the  past  three  years,  blood  tests  made  at  the  col- 
lege showed  that  77  counties  had  infected  herds. 

Abortion  Is  the  main  symptom  of  the  disease,  and  in  swine  it 
may  be  the  only  symptom  you  see.   Cattle  and  swine  infected  with  the 
severe  form  may  die  rapidly.   In  addition  to  causing  losses  in  live- 
stock and  livestock  production,  it  may  affect  humans. 

Caused  by  spiral-shaped  bacteria,  leptospirosis  is  spread 

through  the  urine  of  infected  animals.   In  acute  form  the  germs  are 
present  in  blood  and  many  tissues  of  the  diseased  animal.   In  the 
chronic  form,  the  bacteria  are  localized  in  the  kidneys. 

Other  symptoms  occurring  primarily  in  cattle  are  depression, 
loss  of  appetite, high  temperature  and  loss  of  weight.  Blood  is  often 
passed  in  the  urine.   In  dairy  animals,  milk  production  may  drop 
sharply,  and  the  udder  secretes  a  thick,  yellow,  blood-tinged  fluid. 

To  control  leptospirosis,  the  circular  says  to  consult  a  vet- 
erinarian for  accurate  diagnosis,  isolate  acute  cases,  pasteurize  milk, 
use  blood  tests  to  detect  the  disease,  and  prevent  urine  contamination 
of  feed  and  water  supplies. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Exclusive  to  Farm  Advisers 

New  Leptospirosis  Circular  Available 

A  circular  on  "Leptospirosis  in  Cattle  and  Swine,"  believed 
to  be  the  first  published  by  an  agricultural  experiment  station  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  printed  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

It  was  written  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Bryan  of  the  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine,  says ,  county  farm  ad- 
viser. You  can  get  one  at  your  farm  adviser's  office  or  by  writing  to 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana,  for  Circular  750. 

Dr.  Bryan  says  that  leptospirosis  has  become  a  major  problem 
in  the  nation's  livestock  industry,  It  was  first  identified  in  Illi- 
nois in  19^7.   In  the  past  three  years,  blood  tests  made  at  the  col- 
lege showed  that  77  counties  had  infected  herds. 

Abortion  is  the  main  symptom  of  the  disease,  and  in  swine  it 
may  be  the  only  symptom  you  see.   Cattle  and  swine  infected  with  the 
severe  form  may  die  rapidly.   In  addition  to  causing  losses  in  live- 
stock and  livestock  production,  it  may  affect  humans. 

Caused  by  spiral-shaped  bacteria,  leptospirosis  is  spread 

through  the  urine  of  infected  animals.   In  acute  form  the  germs  are 
present  in  blood  and  many  tissues  of  the  diseased  animal.   In  the 
chronic  form,  the  bacteria  are  localized  in  the  kidneys. 

Other  symptoms  occurring  primarily  in  cattle  are  depression, 
loss  of  appetite,  high  temperature  and  loss  of  weight.  Blood  is  often 
passed  in  the  urine.   In  dairy  animals,  milk  production  may  drop 
sharply,  and  the  udder  secretes  a  thick,  yellow,  blood-tinged  fluid. 

To  control  leptospirosis,  the  circular  says  to  consult  a  vet- 
erinarian for  accurate  diagnosis,  isolate  acute  cases,  pasteurize  milk, 
use  blood  tests  to  detect  the  disease,  and  prevent  urine  contamination 
of  feed  and  water  supplies. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Exclusive  to  Farm  Advisers 

New  UI  Circular  Explains  Inheritance 

Nearly  everyone  needs  to  make  a  will. 

,  county  farm  adviser,  says 

that  most  farm  land  changes  hands  each  generation  through  inheritance. 
And  if  you  don't  make  special  plans,  your  property  will  go  to  your 
nearest  relatives  according  to  the  Illinois  laws  of  descent. 

But,  if  expressed  in  a  valid,  legal  will,  your  special  de- 
sires take  precedence  over  the  laws  of  descent.  Without  a  will  the 

law  takes  a  rigid  course,  explains  .  The  same  amount  of 

property  is  given  to  a  married,  well-established  daughter  as  to  a  ju- 
venile and  dependent  daughter.  An  invalid  and  needy  son  gets  no  more 
than  his  healthy  and  prosperous  brother. 

With  a  will  you  can  exercise  your  judgment  and  provide  for 
each  member  of  your  family  according  to  his  needs. 

Joint  tenancy  is  a  form  of  co-ownership  of  property  whereby 
two  or  more  persons  own  property  together.  But  it  differs  from  other 
types  of  co-ownership.  A  joint  tenant  becomes  the  sole  owner  of  the 
entire  property  upon  the  death  of  the  other  joint  tenant  or  tenants. 

This  is  called  the  "right  of  survivorship." 

To  place  real  property  in  joint  tenancy--and  make  it  legal-- 

you  should  use  a  deed  containing  the  words  "to and  , 

not  as  tenants  in  common  but  as  joint  tenants.71- 

There  are  many  different  aspects  to  laws  of  descent,  wills 

and  joint  tenancy,  says  .  You  can  get  more  information  from 

Circular  Jkj,    "Illinois  Inheritance  Laws,  Wills,  and  Joint  Tenancy," 
which  now  is  available  at  the  farm  adviser's  office  or  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  Urbana . 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Uibana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Stop  Breeding  Troubles  in  Dairy  Cows 

The  first  line  of  defense  against  breeding  troubles  is  good 

management  practices,  says ,  county 

farm  adviser. 

You  can't  cull  low-fertility  cows  from  your  dairy  herd  be- 
cause they  are  unpredictable.  Tests  at  the  University  of  Illinois  show 
that  frequently  cows  may  be  hard  to  settle  one  year  and  then  will  con- 
ceive on  the  first  service  the  next  year--or  just  the  reverse. 

Since  you  can't  predict  whether  a  cow  will  conceive,  

says  to  follow  these  simple  rules  suggested  by  N.  L.  Van- 


demark,  University  dairy  scientist: 

Remove  the  cows  that  you  know  won't  reproduce.  They  may  be 
freemartins  or  have  other  inherited  troubles.   If  this  is  the  case,  it 
may  be  wise  to  remove  the  parents  too. 

Give  cows  and  heifers  a  chance  to  conceive.   Even  though  a 
cow  usually  comes  in  heat  every  21  days,  she  may  take  less  than  18  or 
more  than  25  days. 

Breed  at  the  right  time.  The  best  time  is  from  the  middle 
of  heat  to  the  end.   Remember  that  there  are  only  15  to  18  hours 
out  of  the  21-day-cycle  when  chances  of  conception  are  good. 

Be  sure  your  cows  are  in  good  enough  condition  to  handle  a 
new  pregnancy.  The  reproductive  tract  must  be  disease-free,  and  the 
cow  should  have  at  least  60  days'  rest  after  calving  before  breeding. 
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Sto"n  Er^edinc  Troubles   in  Dairy  Cows   -  2 

Don't   mistreat   your  cows.      Rough  handling,   mistreatment   or 
abuse  lessens  the  cows'    chances  of  producing  and  reproducing.     Also 
constant  bad  treatment   of  your  bull  can  lower  his  ability  to  produce 
live   sperm. 

Any  good  management   practice  that   contributes  to  the  health 

and  well-being  of  dairy  cattle  will  give  them  a  better  chance  to  have 

calves,  concludes. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FOR  YOUR 
Exclusive  to  Farm  Advisers  CROPS  AND  SOILS 

PROGRAM 

For  Cut  Entitled  "A  Soil  Testing  Low  in  Potassium. . . " 

Soils  testing  low  in  available  potassium  need  400  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potash  (0-0-60)  for  a  four-year  rotation.  You  can  use  any 
fertilizer  carrying  potassium,  but  it  needs  to  be  applied  in  amounts 
to  supply  as  much  potassium  as  would  be  supplied  by  the  400  pounds  of 
60  percent  muriate  of  potash.  For  example,  if  you  have  a  field  test- 
ing low  in  available  potassium  and  you  are  planning  to  use  0-20-20  to 
supply  the  potassium,  you  would  need  to  apply  1,200  pounds  of  0-20-20 
for  a  four-year  rotation  to  supply  an  amount  of  potash  equal  to  that 
in  the  400  pounds  of  60  percent  muriate  of  potash. 

If  you  use  10-10-10  to  supply  all  of  the  potash,  then  it 
would  be  necessary  to  apply  2,400  pounds  of  this  mixture  for  a  four- 
year  rotation. 

It  is  not  the  number  of  bags  of  fertilizer  you  use  per  acre 
or  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer--it  is  the  amount  of  phosphorus,  potas- 
sium or  other  plant  food  that  you  apply.  The  numbers  tell. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FOR  YOUR 
Exclusive  to  Farm  Advisers  CROPS  AND  SOILS 

PROGRAM 

Outline  for  Mat  Entitled  "ALFALFA  OR  WEEDS? " 

You  must  use  plenty  of  potash  on  soils  testing  low  in  potas- 
sium if  alfalfa  is  to  hold  its  own  against  weeds  and  grass.   If  weeds 
and  grass  don't  crowd  out  the  alfalfa,  it  falls  victim  to  winterkill- 
ing because  of  poor  root  growth  in  the  fall  and  low  root  reserves. 

The  reason  is  that  weeds  and  grasses  are  stronger  feeders  on 
soil  potassium  than  alfalfa  is.  They  will  take  what  little  available 
potassium  there  is  in  the  soil  right  away  from  the  alfalfa. 

Weeds  and  grasses  are  not  only  stronger  feeders  on  soil  po- 
tassium, but  they  are  heavier  feeders  and  will  take  up  much  larger 
amounts  of  potassium  than  alfalfa.  Alfalfa  is  considered  to  be  a 
heavy  feeder  compared  with  other  crops.  Each  ton  of  alfalfa  will  use 
more  than  30  pounds  of  potassium,  but  according  to  the  New  Jersey  Ex- 
periment Station  a  ton  of  weeds  or  grass  will  take  up  more  than  twice 

as  much  potassium  as  alfalfa  will. 

Thi3  stronger  and  heavier  feeding  power  of  bromegrass  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  brome  soon  crowds  alfalfa  out  of  an  alfalfa - 
brome  mixture  on  soils  that  are  short  in  potassium. 

The  chart  shows  results  of  an  experiment  at  the  New  Jersey 

Experiment  Station.  The  plot  that  received  100  pounds  of  60  percent 
muriate  of  potash  had  a  65  percent  alfalfa  stand.  But  a  65  percent 
stand  of  alfalfa  is  not  good  enough. 

On  another  plot  getting  200  pounds  of  60  percent  muriate  of 

potash  the  alfalfa  maintained  a  91  percent  stand.  In  this  experiment 

the  soil  had  plenty  of  lime  and  phosphorus  too.  A  shortage  of  either 

would  mean  a  poor  stand  and  yield,  just  as  much  as  would  a  shortage  of 
potassium. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

EXCLUSIVE  TO  FARM  ADVISERS 
CONFIDENTIAL:   Not  for  publication 

URBANA--Two  new  hog  worming  compounds  now  being  marketed  are 
probably  just  as  good  as  sodium  fluoride,  which  has  been  recommended 
in  the  past,  says  Dr.  Norman  D.  Levine,  parasitologist  at  the  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine,  University  of  Illinois. 

The  new  compounds  are  cadmium  oxide,  which  first  appeared 
about  two  years  ago,  and  Parvex,  a  piperazine  compound  placed  on  the 
market  last  year.  Like  sodium  fluoride,  they  are  used  in  hog  feeds  to 
control  large  roundworms. 

The  University  has  received  several  inquiries  from  farm  ad- 
visers regarding  the  new  drugs.   Dr.  Levine  says  he  has  not  seen  re- 
sults of  independent  studies  comparing  cadmium  oxide  and  piperazine 
with  sodium  fluoride.  The  only  information  he  now  has  comes  from  drug 
distributors.  More  information  on  comparison  of  the  three  drugs  is 
expected  soon. 

Drug  distributors  say  that  cadmium  oxide  and  piperazine  are 
less  toxic  than  sodium  fluoride.   Dr.  Levine  points  out,  however,  that 
sodium  fluoride  is  not  very  toxic  when  used  properly. 

He  says  piperazine  has  been  suggested  for  use  in  water  as 
well  as  in  feeds. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Cut  Costs  Wisely 

Palling  farm  prices  have  focused  attention  on  costs.  This 
is  logical  because  any  farmer  has  some  control  over  his  costs  but  very 
little  control  over  prices.  However,  cutting  costs  won't  guarantee 
higher  net  income. 

At  times,  explains  W.  D.  Buddemeier,  University  of  Illinois 
farm  economist,  it  actually  takes  higher  costs  to  increase  net  income. 

Some  costs  are  fixed,  such  as  depreciation  on  buildings  and 

machinery,  taxes,  interest  and  certain  kinds  of  labor.  They  are  the 

same,  points  out  Buddemeier,  no  matter  how  much  produce  you  raise  and 

sell. 

Other  costs  vary,  such  as  fertilizer,  gasoline,  chemicals 

and  certain  kinds  of  labor.   If  you  raise  a  larger  acreage  of  corn, 
for  example,  it  takes  more  gasoline  and  more  labor.   If  you  want  to  in- 
crease yields,  it  takes  more  fertilizer  and  usually  more  labor  and 

gasoline. 

An  important  thing  in  cutting  costs  is  to  cut  per  unit  costs, 

and  not  necessarily  to  cut  total  costs.  Buddemeier  explains  that  this 

may  actually  mean  increasing  certain  variable  costs,  such  as  fertilizer, 

which  would  increase  yields.   Fixed  costs,  then,  spread  over  a  higher 

yield  would  mean  lower  per  unit  costs. 

Buddemeier  lists  these  suggestions  for  cutting  costs  to  in- 
crease net  income: 

1.   Make  machinery  and  other  depreciable  equipment  last 
longer  by  taking  good  care  of  it  and  keeping  it  in  good  shape. 
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2.  Buy  machinery  jointly  or  arrange  to  trade  use  of  machines 
with  a  neighbor. 

3.  Buy  wisely.   Good  second-hand  equipment  may  save  you 
many  dollars.  Also  buy  on  sale,  in  large  lots  or  in  the  low-cost  sea- 
sons . 

4.  Don't  buy  "luxury"  equipment.  Figure  out  how  much  a 

piece  of  equipment  will  produce  or  save  you  before  you  buy  it . 

5.  Follow  the  best  farming  practices  you  know.  Even  though 
some  of  them  will  increase  your  total  costs,  they  may  increase  produc- 
tion enough  to  cut  your  cost  of  producing  each  unit. 

6.  Substitute  one  cost  for  another,  such  as  machinery  for 
labor,  if  it  will  save  you  money  without  decreasing  production.  How- 
ever, don't  buy  a  machine  just  to  save  labor.  That  won't  increase 
your  net  income  unless  you  have  another  use  for  the  labor  or  unless  it 
means  you  can  get  by  with  hiring  less  labor. 

7.  Plan  your  operations  carefully  to  save  fuel,  feed  and 


time. 


8.   Put  off  nonessential  expenditures. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

(Promotion  for  the  Illinois  Farm  Record  Book  Project  -No.  3) 

Start  the  New  Year  With  Good  Farm  Records 

A  headache  prevented  is  a  headache  cured.  And  the  best  way 
to  prevent  a  "tax-reporting"  headache  is  to  keep  a  complete  set  of 
farm  records . 

A  record  book  that's  easy  to  keep  and  acceptable  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue  is  the  Illinois  Farm  Record  Book.  You  can  get 
a  copy  from  Farm  Adviser . 

But  help  at  income  tax  time  is  only  one  reason  why  the  modern 
farmer  needs  good  farm  records.   In  these  days  of  high-cost  farming, 
it's  next  to  impossible  to  manage  a  farm  business  efficiently  and 
profitably  without  adequate  records. 

The  Illinois  Farm  Record  Book  is  designed  to  help  you  make  a 
simple  study  and  analysis  of  your  farm  business.  You  can  see  where 
you're  making  a  prof it,  and  how  much,  and  where  you  may  be  losing  money, 
and  how  much. 

G.  B.  Whitman,  farm  management  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  reports  that  more  than  30,000  farm- 
ers in  the  state  are  using  this  economical  book.   It  is  distributed  at 
cost  of  printing  and  handling.  You  can  pick  up  your  copy  today  at 

's  office. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

(Promotion  for  the  Illinois  Farm  Record  Book  Project  -  No.  2) 

Farm  Records  Help  Steer  Farm  Business 

Running  a  farm  without  good  farm  records  in  these  days  of 
close  figuring  is  like  walking  through  a  re-arranged  living  room  in 
the  dark,  says  Farm  Adviser . 

In  urging  all county  farmers  to  keep  accurate  rec- 
ords in  1956,  emphasizes  that  it's  the  only  way  to  determine 

the  profitable  and  money-losing  phases  of  the  farm  business. 

Records  tell  exactly  where  the  cost  dollars  went.  They  show 
crop  yields,  livestock  production,  the  sale  price  of  major  products  and 
a  lot  of  other  valuable  information. 

By  studying  these  facts,  a  farmer  can  tell  exactly  where  he 
is  going  and  can  steer  his  farm  business  more  surely  toward  more  profit. 

says  that,  although  there  are  several  good  farm 

account  books  on  the  market,  one  of  the  best  and  most  economical  you 
can  get  Is  the  Illinois  Farm  Record  Book.   It's  easy  to  keep  and  can  be 
used  in  several  ways:   for  income  tax  reports,  as  a  credit  statement, 
for  records  on  social  security  tax  payments  and  for  a  self-study  of  the 
farm  business  to  locate  profit  leaks. 

G.  B.  Whitman,  farm  management  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  more  than  30,000  Illinois 
farmers  are  using  this  record  book. 

You  can  get  a  copy  at  's  office  at  cost  of  printing 

and  handling.  There's  still  plenty  of  time  to  start  an  Illinois  Farm 
Record  Book  for  1956. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

(Promotion  for  the  Illinois  Farm  Record  Book  Project  -  No.  1) 

Use  the  Illinois  Farm  Record  Book  in  1956 

Good  farm  records  will  save  you  money.  Overlooking  only  one 

cost  that  could  be  deducted  from  your  income  tax  may  cost  you  enough 

to  pay  good  wages  for  keeping  records. 

Farm  Adviser says  that,  for  each  dollar 

of  legitimate  expense  a  farmer  fails  to  enter  on  his  income  tax  report, 
he  pays  an  extra  25  to  30  cent3  in  taxes.   It's  easy  to  see  that  keep- 
ing a  good  record  is  just  as  necessary  for  showing  a  profit  at  the  end 

of  the  year  as  for  doing  any  farm  job  efficiently. 

Of  course,  says,  this  example  does  not  apply  in 

cases  where  income  may  be  lower  than  exemptions  and  personal  deductions. 

G.  B.  Whitman,  farm  management  specialist  at  the  University 

of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  has  observed  that  many  farmers  pay 

out  more  than  they  should  in  income  taxes  because  they  don't  set  up 

complete  depreciation  schedules  of  capital  item  investments.   Some  also 

fail  to  record  breeding  stock  sales  properly  that  may  qualify  under 

long-term  capital  gains. 

While  there  are  several  good  farm  account  books  on  the  market, 

reports  that  the  University  of  Illinois  simplified  Farm 

Record  Book  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  among  farmers  of  the  state. 

About  30,000  Illinois  farmers  use  it  each  year.  You  can  get  a  copy  at 

's  office. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 
November  1955 

Special  to  Radio  Farm  Directors  and  County  Farm  Advisers 

November  and  December  are  usually  considered  the  best  time  to  sell 
farmers  on  the  idea  of  keeping  farm  records.  The  following  spot  an- 
nouncements may  be  useful. 

Good  Farm  Records  Will  Save  You  Tax  Money 

One  farm  job  that  often  gets  overlooked  is  record-keeping 
which  is  just  as  important  in  farming  as  any  other  farm  job.   Every 
dollar  of  taxable  expense  you  do  not  report  costs  you  20  to  25  cents 
in  taxes.   George  B.  Whitman,  farm  economist  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, points  out,  however,  that  good  records  are  also  needed  for  good 
farm  management.  Their  value  doesn't  stop  with  completion  of  the  in- 
come tax  return.  Your  farm  adviser  will  be  glad  to  help  you  get 
started  on  good  records  with  an  Illinois  Farm  Record  Book. 

Start  a  Farm  Record  Book  January  1 

January  1  is  the  date  to  start  your  1956  farm  records.   Don't 
wait  a  day.   It  takes  you  only  a  few  minutes  each  day,  to  keep  good 
records,  and  those  few  minutes  will  save  you  hours--even  days--a  year 
from  now  when  you  get  ready  to  make  out  your  income  tax  next  year.  A 
good  record  book,  well  filled  out,  makes  the  job  a  lot  easier  and  more 
accurate  than  a  pile  of  receipts  and  canceled  checks.   See  your  farm 
adviser  today  for  suggestions  on  how  to  start  a  farm  record  book  for 
1956. 


' 


: 
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Increase  Farm  Profits  by  Making  Additional  Investments 

A  businessman  can  often  make  money  by  spending  money.  And  farm- 
ing is  business.   Most  reliable  guide  in  making  these  investments  is 
accurate  farm  records.   George  B.  Whitman,  farm  economist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  says  the  college  offers  a  good  farm  record  book 
that  you  may  want  to  use.   It's  a  big  help  in  analyzing  the  farm 
business  to  find  out  what  parts  made  money  and  in  furnishing  depend- 
able records  for  income  tax  reports.  Your  farm  adviser  will  be  glad 
to  tell  you  about  it. 

End  Tax  Reporting  Headaches 

Here's  a  prescription  that  will  help  you  avoid  tax  reporting 
headaches.  Try  a  good  farm  record  book.   George  B.  Whitman,  farm 
economist  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  warns  that  it's  impossible 
to  satisfy  the  tax  collector  year  after  year  with  incomplete  and  in- 
adequate records.  An  easy-to-keep  book  that  is  acceptable  to  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  is  the  Illinois  Farm  Record  Book.  You  can 
get  a  copy  at  your  farm  adviser's  office. 

Illinois  Farm  Record  Book  One  of  the  Best 

You'll  find  many  good  farm  account  books  on  the  market. 

Which  one  you  use  isn't  so  important  as  long  as  you  use  one.  One  of 

them  is  the  Illinois  Farm  Record  Book.  You  can  get  it  from  your  farm 

adviser.   It's  easy  to  keep  and  you  can  use  it  for  income  tax  reports, 

as  a  credit  statement,  for  records  on  social  security  tax  payments, 

and  for  a  self-study  of  the  farm  business  to  locate  profit  leaks. 
More  than  30,000  Illinois  farmers  used  this  book  to  guide  their  farm- 
ing business  last  year.  Why  don't  you  join  them  in  1956? 
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College  of  Agriculture  Provides  Service  on  Farm  Records 

The  College  of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
will  be  glad  to  help  you  with  your  farm  record  problems  in  1956.  Your 
farm  adviser  can  explain  the  services  offered  by  the  college  through 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  Briefly,  there  are  two  services 
available  to  every  Illinois  farmer.  They  are  the  simplified  and  inex- 
pensive Illinois  Farm  Record  Book  and  the  Cooperative  Farm  Bureau  Farm 
Management  Service.  Ask  your  farm  adviser  about  them,  and  start  the 
New  Year  right  by  keeping  accurate  farm  records  in  1956. 

Farm  Records  Will  Show  Gains  and  Losses 

There  is  only  one  way  to  find  out  where  you're  making  or 
where  you're  losing  money  one  way  or  the  other  in  your  farm  business, 
and  how  much  you're  making  or  losing.  And  that  is  to  keep  accurate 
records.   Good  records  show  you  exactly  where  the  cost  dollars  went, 
and  they  give  you  crop  yields,  livestock  production  and  the  sale  price 
of  major  products.   If  you  study  these  facts  carefully  you  can  find 
the  strong  and  weak  points  in  your  farming  business.  Then  you  can 
make  adjustments  that  will  steer  you  toward  more  profit  in  the  future. 
Your  farm  adviser  will  be  glad  to  help  you  any  time.   Plan  now  to  see 
him  and  plan  to  keep  farm  records  in  1956. 

Still  Time  to  Start  Record  Book  for  1956 

It's  not  too  early  to  start  your  1956  farm  record  book. 
George  B.  Whitman,  farm  economist  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  lists 
several  reasons  why  you  should  keep  good  records  next  year:   They'll 
furnish  an  accurate  basis  for  studying  your  farm  business,  making  ac- 
curate and  dependable  tax  reports,  furnishing  information  for  govern- 
ment farm  programs  and  furnishing  your  banker  or  credit  agency  with 
financial  statements.   Stop  in  at  your  farm  adviser's  office  today. 
He'll  be  glad  to  help  you  get  started  on  a  record  book  for  1956.   Good 
records  will  increase  your  profits. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Exclusive  for  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 
Benson  Praises  4-Hters  on  Achievement  Day 

Tribute  to  the  nation's  more  than  two  million  4-H  Club  mem- 
bers on  the  occasion  of  National  4-H  Achievement  Day  on  Saturday,  No- 
vember 12,  comes  from  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson. 

Benson's  message  comes  as  a  timely  greeting  for  

county's  annual  4-H  Achievement  Day  to  be  held  on  ,  at 

,  according  to  Farm  (Home  J  Adviser . 

The  Secretary's  message  to  young  rural  leaders  reads  as  fol- 


lows: 


"On  this  occasion  of  National  4-H  Achievement  Day, 
November  12,  my  associates  and  I  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  extend 
warm  commendations.  You  4-H  Club  members,  enrolled 
more  than  2,100,000  strong,  have  excelled  in  both 
number  and  quality  of  achievements  during  the  past 
year.   Sharing  your  honors,  of  course,  are  the  thou- 
sands of  volunteer  leaders,  parents,  Extension  agents, 
and  many  others  who  have  contributed  immeasurably  in 
the  support  of  your  4-H  Club  work. 

"Although  your  program  is  national  in  scope  and  world- 
wide in  influence,  emphasis  for  this  day  properly  be- 
longs in  your  local  community,  town,  and  county.  There 
your  families,  friends,  and  neighbors  may  see  and  know 
firsthand  what  you  are  doing,  and  proudly  acknowledge 
your  efforts  'to  make  the  best  better.' 

"Many  of  your  accomplishments  will  show  up  in  displays 
and  exhibits  on  Achievement  Day,  no  doubt  -  in  the 
quality  of  livestock,  poultry,  garden  products,  baked 
and  canned  goods,  sewing,  handicraft,  and  other  items. 
They  will  reflect  creditably  on  the  excellence  with 
which  you  have  carried  on  a  wide  variety  of  projects 
in  farming  and  homemaking,  and  with  which  you  have 
followed  this  year's  4-H  theme  of  'Improving  Family 
and  Community  Living.  ' 

-more- 
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"Of  greatest  significance  in  your  k- H  experience  is 
your  training  in  character  building,  citizenship, 
and  leadership.   So  I  would  salute  you  not  only  for 
what  you  have  done  in  a  tangible,  material  way,  but 
for  what  you  have  gained  this  past  year  in  initia- 
tive, self-reliance,  and  ability  as  homemakers, 
farmers  and  citizens  of  tomorrow,  in  greater  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  of  your  leadership  responsi- 
bilities, and  in  more  worthwhile  and  purposeful 
citizenship. 

"Training  for  leadership  and  citizenship  is  training 
for  service.  And  when  you  are  in  the  service  of  your 
fellow  man,  you  are  in  the  service  of  God,  and  are 
working  toward  not  only  a  better  America  but  a  more 
peaceful,  prosperous  world." 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Exclusive  for  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

Honor  Illinois  4-H'ers  on  November  12 

The  more  than  64,000  Illinois  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  will 
be  given  special  recognition  for  a  year's  work  well  done  on  National 
4-H  Achievement  Day,  Saturday,  November  12. 

Members  of  the  state's  3,8ll  clubs  will  be  honored  in  their 
own  counties  for  their  club  activities,  their  efforts  in  project  work 
and  the  records  they  keep  of  their  accomplishments. 

Work  of  the  more  than  7,000  adult  and  junior  leaders  who 
guide  the  activities  of  the  clubs  will  also  be  given  public  recognition 

Farm  (home)  adviser says  a  special  pro- 
gram has  been  scheduled  in  county  at  on  

»  Everyone  is  invited  to  attend  and  see  the  county's  outstand- 


ing 4-H  Club  members  receive  their  honors. 

Project  honor  and  outstanding  members  will  be  named  from  the 
county's  agricultural  and  home  economics  clubs. 

A  review  of  the  activities  of  the  clubs,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  improving  the  local  programs,  will  also  be  a  part  of  the  eve- 
ning's program. 

Also  to  be  given  special  recognition  during  the  day  and  the 

program  will  be  the  county's  adult  and  junior  club  leaders. 

points  out  that  the  county  4-H  program  could  not  be  success- 
ful without  their  active  interest,  loyalty  and  hard  work. 

-30- 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Exclusive  for  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 


County  Salutes  Its  4-H  Members  and  Leaders 


county  4-H  Achievement  Day  will  pay  a  special 


tribute  to  4-H  Club  members  and  local  club  leaders  on  

(date) 

Farm  (Home)  Adviser says  that  a  special 

program  to  give  special  recognition  to  the  county's  outstanding  4-H 

boys  and  girls  will  start  at  o'clock  at  the  in  

.   Everyone  is  invited  to  be  present. 

During  the  evening's  program,  the  advisers  will  review  proj- 
ect work  for  the  past  year  and  report  on  other  activities  of  the  4-H 
Clubs  during  the  year.  They  will  give  special  recognition  to  county 

outstanding  and  project  honor  members. 

Public  recognition  will  also  be  given  to  the  things  parents 

have  done  to  help  their  children  do  better  work  in  their  4-H  activities 
and  projects.  Local  club  leaders  will  also  come  in  for  their  share  of 
the  honors. 

says  that  county  has  agricul- 
tural clubs  with  members  and       home  economics  clubs  with 


members.  They  will  all  be  represented  in  the  program. 

county's  Achievement  Day  program  is  part  of  the 

annual  recognition  given  to  the  fine  work  and  accomplishments  of  4-H'ers 
that  will  wind  up  on  National  4-H  Achievement  Day  on  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 12.  Then  the  entire  nation  will  pay  its  respects  to  the  more  than 
two  million  4-H  boys  and  girls  and  their  club  leaders. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FOR  YOUR 
Exclusive  to  Farm  Advisers  CROPS  AND  SOILS 

(To  be  used  with  enclosed  mat)  PROGRAM 

Rock  Phosphate  Effective  on  Limed  Soils 

Phosphate  studies  started  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in 

1950  show  that  rock  phosphate  is  effective  when  used  on  sweet  soils- - 

this  is,  soils,  that  have  been  limed  according  to  soil  test --and  that  it 

quickly  supplies  available  phosphorus  to  all  common  farm  crops  except 

wheat . 

These  results  will  help  to  clear  up  the  misunderstanding 

among  some  farmers  that  rock  phosphate  will  not  become  available  on 

limed  land,  according  to  C.  M.  Linsley,  soils  extension  specialist  at 

the  University. 

Another  claim  these  tests  disprove  is  that  the  phosphorus  in 

rock  phosphate  is  so  very  slow  to  become  available  that  you  have  to 

wait  several  years  to  get  results. 

In  the  first  year  rock  phosphate  was  applied,  it  increased 

the  alfalfa  yield  by  more  than  lj  tons,  Linsley  points  out.  You  can't 

get  results  much  quicker  than  that,  he  says. 

Lime  and  potash  were  applied  to  all  plots  in  the  test.   In 

1950,  1,500  pounds  of  rock  phosphate  were  applied  to  Plot  2  ahead  of 
the  oats  and  alfalfa  seeding.   Results  for  the  first  three  years  show 
that  corn  yields  on  this  plot  have  been  about  92  bushels  an  acre.  That 
is  an  increase  of  28  bushels  over  yields  on  Plot  1,  which  had  received 
only  lime  and  potash. 

Rock  phosphate  also  increased  the  oat  yield  by  6  bushels  and 
the  alfalfa  by  more  than  1  3/4  tons. 

-more- 


Rock  Phosphate  Effective  on  Limed  Soils  -  2 

Without  phosphate ,  the  soil  tests  very  low  in  available  phos- 
phorus and  will  not  produce  a  respectable  growth  of  alfalfa,  as  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  table,  which  gives  results  of  the  first  rotation 

as  reported  by  A .  L.  Lang,  L.  B.  Miller  and  C.  H.  Farnham. 

The  great  need  for  phosphate  is  indicated  by  the  yield  of 

only  2,840  pounds  of  alfalfa  on  the  plot  to  which  only  potash  and  lime 

were  applied. 

These  tests  show  that  the  phosphorus  in  rock  phosphate  will 

become  available  if  used  on  land  that  has  been  limed.  This  conclusion 

supports  the  experiences  of  thousands  of  Illinois  farmers  who  have  been 

using  rock  phosphate  on  limed  land  and  getting  good  results.   It  also 

backs  up  experiments  that  have  been  made  on  University  soil  experiment 

fields  for  many  years . 

All  of  the  plots  involved  had  three  tons  of  limestone  per 

acre  in  193^  and  three  more  tons  in  19^4.   In  this  experiment,  rock 
phosphate  has  given  close  to  top  yields  in  spite  of  the  6  tons  of  lime- 
stone that  have  been  applied. 

Linsley  declares  that  the  phosphorus  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered unavailable  when  it  produced  increases  of  28  bushels  of  corn, 
3,600  pounds  of  alfalfa  and  6  bushels  of  oats. 

Application  of  500  pounds  of  superphosphate  along  with  1,500 
pounds  of  rock  phosphate  gave  only  two  more  bushels  of  corn,  two  more 
bushels  of  oats  and  l8o  less  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  than  the  1,500 
pounds  of  rock  phosphate  alone. 

On  the  plot  where  1,500  pounds  of  superphosphate  were  used, 
the  increase  over  rock  phosphate  alone  was  only  three  bushels  for  corn, 
five  bushels  for  oats  and  practically  none  for  alfalfa. 

Linsley  thinks  it  probable  that  a  heavy  application  of  rock 
phosphate  also  would  have  given  higher  yields.  After  all,  he  points 
out,  1,500  pounds  of  rock  phosphate  is  a  practical  recommendation  that 
the  University  has  been  making  for  years.  The  phosphate  applicationson 
the  other  two  plots  are  extra  heavy  and  cost  considerably  more  than  the 
rock  phosphate. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Exclusive  to  Farm  Advisers 

Dairy  Cattle  Associations  Hold  Annual  Meetings 

Breeders  of  dairy  cattle  in  Illinois  will  be  interested  in 
attending  the  annual  meetings  of  their  respective  state  breed  organi- 
zations . 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Brown  Swiss  Breeders'  As- 
sociation will  be  held  at  the  Illinois  Hotel  in  Bloomington  on  Satur- 
day, December  3. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Holsteln-Friesian  Associa- 
tion is  scheduled  for  the  Hotel  Custer  in  Galesburg  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  December  8  and  9-  The  banquet  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of 
December  8. 

The  Illinois  Jersey  Cattle  Club  will  have  its  dinner  and 
"bull  session"  at  the  Urbana -Lincoln  Hotel  in  Urbana  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, December  15,  and  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Inman  Hotel  in  Cham- 
paign on  Friday,  December  16. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  will 

be  held  in  the  Illini  Union  Building,  Urbana,  on  February  24. 

-30- 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FOR  YOUR 
Exclusive  to  Farm  Advisers  CROPS  AND  SOILS 

(To  be  used  with  enclosed  mat)  PROGRAM 


Rotations  Will  Boost  Soybean  Yields 

Although  corn  fertilization  has  been  getting  the  limelight, 
tests  show  that  you  can  get  increases  of  11  bushels  an  acre  in  soy- 
beans by  including  legumes  in  the  rotation  and  by  treating  the  soil 
with  the  lime,  phosphate  and  potash  called  for  by  soil  tests. 

High  soybean  yields  and  ways  of  getting  those  higher  yields 
are  not  so  spectacular  as  those  for  corn.  But  the  extra  income  looks 
just  as  good  in  the  profit  column  and  spends  just  as  well,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  C.  M.  Linsley,  soils  extension  specialist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois . 

Soybeans  do  not  normally  respond  to  direct  fertilization  at 
planting  time--except  for  potash  applied  to  low-potash  soils.   How- 
ever, profitable  increases  in  yield  will  result  from  a  good  soil- 
building  program  that  includes  clovers  or  alfalfa  and  plenty  of  organic 
matter  in  addition  to  the  necessary  lime,  phosphate  and  potash. 

Linsley  cites  tests  on  the  University  South  Farm  that  have 
proved  the  value  of  soil  treatment  for  increasing  yields: 

In  a  corn  and  soybean  rotation  without  soil  treatments,  the 
four-year  average  yield  for  soybeans  was  21  bushels  an  acre.   In  this 
same  rotation  on  soil  treated  with  lime,  rock  phosphate  and  potash, 
the  average  was  25.8  bushels. 

-more- 
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Soybeans  on  Rotation  -  2 

Soybean  yields  jumped  to  32.5  bushels  when  alfalfa-clover 
was  included  in  a  four-year  rotation  on  the  treated  plots.  Linsley 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  11-bushel  increase  is  due  to  a 
combination  of  a  rotation  that  includes  legumes  with  a  soil  treatment 
of  sufficient  limestone,  rock  phosphate  and  potash. 

This  same  treatment  gave  very  profitable  increases  in  the 
yields  of  corn,  wheat  and  alfalfa  crops  which  were  also  grown  in  the 
rotation. 

A  4o-year  experiment  at  the  University's  Lebanon  Experiment 
Field  tells  the  same  story: 

An  untreated  plot  at  Lebanon  averaged  29  bushels  an  acre. 
When  the  soil  was  treated  with  lime,  rock  phosphate  and  potash  and  a 
good  clover  was  grown  regularly  in  the  rotation,  the  four-year  aver- 
age for  soybeans  was  40  bushels  an  acre. 

Linsley  emphasizes  that  you  can't  guess  at  the  soil  treat- 
ment necessary  for  soybeans  and  other  crops:  you  must  apply  the  lime, 
phosphate  and  potash  called  for  by  the  soil  test. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

(Send  to  PRAIRIE  FARMER  for  publication  on  December  17) 

Morrow  Plots  Have  No  Answers  Yet  on  Chemical  Fertilizer 

The  first  complete  chemical  fertilizer  treatment  used  on  the  famed  Mor- 
row Plots  at  the  University  of  Illinois  did  not  produce  yields  significantly  higher 
this  year  than  did  treatments  of  manure,  lime  and  phosphate. 

The  continuous  corn  plot  to  which  lime,  nitrogen,  superphosphate  and 
muriate  of  potash  were  added  this  spring  produced  86  bushels  an  acre  on  land  that 
had  never  been  treated  since  the  plots  were  set  up  79  years  ago.  That  compares 
with  3&  bushels  produced  on  continuous  corn  land  in  the  plot  that  has  never  been 
treated  with  anything. 

Agronomists  in  charge  of  the  plots  point  out  that  the  yield  of  36  bush- 
els on  the  untreated  continuous  corn  plot  casts  some  doubt  on  the  significance 
of  this  year's  results.  That  is  the  same  plot  that  has  been  averaging  19  bushels 
an  acre  in  recent  years.  Several  more  years'  data  are  needed  before  any  definite 
conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

The  continuous  corn  plot  that  had  been  treated  with  manure,  phosphate 
and  limestone  produced  79  bushels  an  acre  this  year.  Where  the  chemical  fertili- 
zer was  put  on  in  addition  to  the  manure -phosphate -limestone  treatment,  the  yield 
was  98  bushels. 

In  the  corn-oats  rotation  plot,  the  chemical  fertilizer  treatment  pro- 
duced a  yield  of  97  bushels  an  acre,  compared  with  1*3  bushels  for  the  rotation 
without  additional  treatment.  Manure -limestone -phosphate  treatment  produced  98 
bushels,  a  bushel  more  than  the  chemical  fertilizers.  When  nitrogen,  superphos- 
phate and  muriate  of  potash  were  put  on  in  addition  to  the  manure,  limestone  and 

phosphate,  the  yield  was  107  bushels  on  the  corn-oats  rotation. 

-more- 


Morrow  Plots  -  2 

The  third  plot  is  in  a  corn- oats -clover  rotation.  The  chemical  fertili- 
zer treatment  made  yields  of  102  "bushels,  compared  with  63   "bushels  on  an  untreated 
rotation  plot.  Manure,  limestone  and  phosphate  on  the  corn-oats -clover  rotation 
produced  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  When  the  chemical  fertilizers  were  added,  the 
yield  was  only  101  bushels. 

This  was  only  the  second  time  in  79  years  that  treatments  had  been  changed 
on  the  Morrow  Plots,  oldest  soil  experiment  plots  in  the  United  States. 

The  plots  were  established  in  1876  to  settle  the  controversy  then  raging 
about  whether  or  not  the  prairie  soils  of  this  area  could  be  depleted. 

That  question  was  settled  by  190k,   and  the  agronomists  asked  the  plots 
another  question:  Could  they,  by  certain  treatments,  maintain  or  even  improve 
soil  fertility?  That  question,  too,  has  been  answered. 

This  spring  the  agronomists  decided  to  settle  one  more  controversy.  The 
question  this  time  is:  Are  legumes  and  animal  manures  necessary?  Can  chemical 
fertilizers  do  what  the  organic  fertilizers  have  done? 

Of  the  10  plots  George  Morrow  set  up  in  1876,  three  remain  today.  One 
is  in  continuous  corn,  another  is  in  a  corn-oats  rotation  and  the  third  is  in  a 
corn-oats -clover  rotation. 

The  first  phase  was  a  study  of  soil  depletion.  By  1904  the  plots  had 
shown  that  soil  could  be  depleted  but  that  rotation — simply  changing  the  crops -- 
could  prolong  the  time  it  took. 

The  second  phase  was  a  study  of  maintaining  productivity  or  even  increas- 
ing it.  Each  of  the  three  plots  was  divided.  The  north  half  was  continued  with- 
out treatment.  Part  of  that  land  now  has  its  80th  consecutive  crop  of  corn.  The 
south  half  of  each  plot  was  treated  with  phosphate,  limestone  and  manure.  Treat- 
ments have  been  renewed  as  soil  tests  have  shown  they  were  needed. 

-more - 
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Morrow  Plots  -  3 

A  strip  cutting  across  all  six  plots  this  spring  received  fertilizer  at 
the  rate  of  five  tons  of  lime  on  unlimed  plots,  200  pounds  of  nitrogen,  500  pounds 
of  20  percent  superphosphate  and  200  pounds  of  50  percent  muriate  of  potash  per 
acre. 

Answers  from  the  past  show  that  continuous  corn  will  wear  out  fertile 
prairie  soils.  Average  yields  on  the  continuous  corn  plot  are  down  to  19  "bushels 
an  acre,  for  the  past  six  years  although  this  year  they  jumped  to  36*  bushels  as  a 
result  of  last  year's  dry  weather. 

Another  answer  is  that  rotations  will  prolong  the  time  of  depletion. 
Corn  in  the  corn-oats  rotation  has  averaged  29  bushels  an  acre,  and  corn  in  the 
corn-oats -clover  rotation  has  averaged  7"+  bushels. 

Still  another  answer  is  that  manure,  lime  and  phosphate  will  maintain 
and  improve  the  soil.  Yields  of  continuous  corn  average  63  bushels  an  acre  with 
this  treatment.  On  the  corn-oats  plots,  treatment  has  raised  yields  to  101  bu- 
shels, more  than  three  time  the  29  bushels  with  no  treatment.  On  the  corn-oats - 
clover  plots,  treatment  has  raised  yields  from  7^  to  113  bushels  an  acre. 

There  are  no  significant  results  yet  upon  which  to  base  answers  to  the 
question  about  how  effective  chemical  fertilizers  are  in  comparison  with  organic 
fertilizers . 

The  Morrow  Plots  today  are  under  direction  of  a  committee  of  agonomists 

at  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  also  have  charge  of  the  state  network  of  soil 

experiment  stations.  They  are  L.  B.  Miller,  C.  H.  Farnham  and  A.  L.  Lang. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


County  Boys  Attend  Winter  Short  Course 

Enrollment  in  the  Winter  Short  Course  in  Agriculture  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  has  reached  a  total  of 
102  young  farmers  from  48  counties  over  the  state. 

Farm  Adviser says  that  

from 


county  are  enrolled  in  the  short  course  this  year. 


They  include 


Most  popular  courses  again  this  year  are  farm  management, 
beef  cattle  feeding  and  management  and  soil  management,  according  to 
H.  L.  Sharp,  short  course  director.   Most  of  the  24  courses  that  are 
offered  have  at  least  several  students  enrolled. 

Jackie  D.  Strohm,  West  Union,  was  elected  president  of  the 
group  for  this  year  at  a  recent  meeting.  Other  elected  officers  in- 
clude Arnold  A.  Danz,  Peoria,  vice  president;  Raymond  L.  Huftalin, 
Malta,  treasurer;  LorenD.  Lewis,  Bloomington,  social  chairman;  Earl  P 
Marcotte,  Kankakee,  sports  chairman;  and  Warren  L.  Zehr,  Fairbury, 
special  events  chairman. 

Several  of  the  students  were  awarded  scholarships  by  local 
banks  throughout  the  state,  Sharp  reports.   The  Illinois  Bankers  As- 
sociation helps  to  publicize  the  short  course  and  urges  its  member 
banks  to  make  scholarships  available  to  outstanding  young  farmers  in 
their  service  areas. 
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List  by  Counties  of  Winter  Short  Course  Students 
Adams  County  -  Paul  Austin  Finlay,  Darrell  Dean  Mixer 
Bureau  County  -  Dale  Theodore  Croisant 

Carroll  County  -  John  Ray  Aspinwall,  Ronald  Eugene  Derrer,  Rex  D.  Edler,  Lester  Lee 

Kantlehner,  Edwin  Allen  Miller,  James  Don  Woessner 

Champaign  County  -  Wayne  Robert  Busboom,  Norman  Keith  Clapper,  Maurice  F.  Decker, 

John  Joseph  Hausman,  Lowell  R.  Johnson,  John  Thomas  McQuaid, 
Richard  Morrissey  Noel,  Lloyde  Franklin  Primmer,  Mayo  William 
Schaede,  Jerome  Jacob  Sholem,  Robert  B.  Troutman,  Thomas  D. 
Wisegarver 

Clark  County  -  Albert  Vernon  Macey,  Jackie  Dean  Strohm 

Coles  County  -  William  Chester  Price,  James  Stephen  Sharp 

Cook  County  -  Robert  James  McKee 

Crawford  County  -  Scottie  Gay  Chapman 

Cumberland  County  -  Richard  Lakin  Peters 

DeKalb  County  -  Raymond  Lavern  Huftalin,  Fernan  Osborne  Logeland,  Jack  Suddeth 

Douglas  County  -  Stephen  Bragg,  Kenneth  William  Green,  Oren  Theo  Houser,  Max  Dennis 

Warnes 

DuPage  County  -  Richard  Allen  Wilde son 

Edgar  County  -  Kermit  B.  Craig,  Karl  Edwin  Farnham,  Lloyd  Archie  Samford,  Calvin 
Nye  Wade  II,  Paul  Stults  Watson 

Ford  County  -  Charles  Corwin  King,  Stephen  M.  McCormick,  Thomas  E.  Scott 

Henry  County  -  Lloyd  Paul  Carlson,  John  Vernon  Countryman 

Iroquois  County  -  Arthur  Henry  Schleef 

Kane  County  -  James  Ray  Feece,  Filip  Bernhard  Johnson,  Arnold  D.  Kinast,  Roger 
Warren  Willing 

Kankakee  County  -  Earl  Phillips  Marcotte,  Wilbert  Paul  Nordmeyer 

Knox  County  -  Robert  Earl  Dickeman 

Lake  County  -  Robert  Gene  Dahl 

Lee  County  -  Duane  Howard  Ackland 

Livingston  County  -  Jerry  Dale  Schahrer,  Warren  Lyle  Zehr 

McDonough  County  -  Dan  Leon  Pendarvis 
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List  "by  Counties  -  (Continued) 

McLean  County  -  Ronald  Dean  Bernau,  William  Eugene  Kruse,  Lcrer.  David  Levis ; 
Ronald  Leon  Fulliam 

Macon  County  -  Robert  Lee  Biver,  Donald  Frank  Westencan 

Macoupin  County  -  Gerald  Marlin  Carney,  Glenn  Lloyd  Hulcher 

Madison  County  -  William  Fred  Ambuehl,  Roland  Jay  Malan 

Mason  County  -  John  Edward  Roat 

Mercer  County  -  Francis  L.  McManus 

Monroe  County  -  Virgil  R.  Gunner she imer 

Montgomery  County  -  Glenn  Carl  Fesser,  Roy  Lamar  Loucks 

Morgan  County  -  Alvin  Lee  Duffelmeier,  Gerald  William  Massey,  John  Robert  Mcllrath, 
Thomas  Gerald  Reedy 

Peoria  County  -  John  Robert  Hager,  Jack  Edward  Kurtz,  Verle  Dean  Streiimatter 

Piatt  County  -  Stanley  E.  Huff stutter,  Robert  Eugene  Rogers 

Pike  County  -  Terry  W.  Moore 

Richland  County  -  James  Bradford  Elliott 

St.  Clair  County  -  Richard  Joseph  Scheer 

Sangamon  County  -  Melvin  John  Braker 

Shelby  County  -  Clark  Merlin  Furr,  Lyle  Edgar  Wise 

Stark  County  -  Jerry  Lee  Kieser 

Stephenson  County  -  James  Lee  Brandt 

Tazewell  County  -  Warren  Keil 

Vermilion  County  -  George  Clarkson  Ford,  John  H.  Maudlin 

Wabash  County  -  Veraie  Joseph  Schuler 

Warren  County  -  Charles  Earl  Cannon 

Whiteside  County  -  Donald  Jerry  Depyper 

Winnebago  County  -  Richard  Charles  Johnson,  Donald  Vincent  Miller,  Donald  J. 

Vormezeele 

Woodford  County  -  Arnold  Alex  Danz,  Jim  Wayland  Sauder 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Exclusive  to  Farm  Advisers 


Local  4-H  Leaders  Attend  Tractor  School 


4-H  Club  leaders  from 


tend  a  district  tractor  training  clinic  at 
The  leaders  include 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


county  will  at- 


on  January 


Farm  Adviser 


says  that  these  tractor 


training  clinics  are  planned  to  train  local  club  leaders  in  the  4-H 
tractor  and  machinery  program  so  that  they  can  conduct  similar  train- 
ing clinics  for  club  members  in  their  own  counties. 

Experience  has  shown  that  adult  leaders  are  best  suited  for 

this  job  of  conducting  tractor  clinics  at  home,  says.  A 

knowledge  of  machinery  and  tractor  maintenance  will  be  helpful. 

The  clinic  will  start  at  9:00  a.m.  There  will  be  evening 
sessions  on  the  first  two  days  with  a  banquet  on  the  second  evening. 
Much  of  the  clinic  time  will  be  spent  in  working  on  tractors  or  other 
farm  machinery.  The  program  following  lunch  on  the  last  day  will  con- 
sist of  a  discussion  of  methods  to  be  used  in  organizing  county  train- 
ing clinics  for  club  members. 

Wendell  Bowers,  extension  agricultural  engineer,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  4-H  staff,  both  from  the  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  will  attend  each  district  meeting  to  conduct  the 
workshop  sessions.   Representatives  of  the  sponsor  and  major  implement 

manufacturers  will  assist  with  the  instruction. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Exclusive  to  Farm  Advisers 

Booklet  Available  on  Tax  Problems 

Answers  to  your  questions  on  income  and  self-employment  taxes 
may  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  now  available  at  the  Bureau  of  Internal 

Revenue  office  or  my  office,  reports  ,  farm  adviser  of  

county. 

Called  the  "Farmers'  Tax  Guide,  Income  and  Self -Employment 
Taxes  1955,"  the  booklet  explains  tax  rules  that  apply  especially  to 
farmers. 

It  does  not  cover  all  of  the  finer  points  of  the  law,  but  it 
should  give  the  answers  to  most  of  your  more  difficult  income  tax  prob- 
lems . 

For  your  convenience  in  locating  these  answers,  there  is  a 

rapid-finder  index  and  a  topical  index,  plus  a  check  list  of  farm  in- 
come and  expenses.   Some  sample  records  and  a  filled-in  tax  return 
form,  illustrating  where  income  and  deductions  of  the  various  types 
should  be  listed,  are  shown. 

The  rules  that  apply  to  other  taxpayers  as  well  as  to  farmers 
are  mentioned  only  briefly,  since  they  are  explained  in  the  instructions 
that  accompany  the  return  forms.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  such 
matters  is  contained  in  another  booklet,  "Your  Federal  Income  Tax."  It 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  for  25  cents. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Know  Your  Diesel  Tractor 

If  you're  thinking  of  buying  a  Diesel  tractor  or  have  ques- 
tions about  the  one  you  own  now,  Farm  Adviser  can  help  you 

out . 

He  has  a  question  and.  answer  type  circular  in  his  office  ex- 
plaining how  the  Diesel  engine  works  and  how  it  should  be  cared  for. 

says  Diesels  are  noted  for  their  lugging  ability- 
ability  to  hang  on  and  pull  through  tough  spots  with  heavy  loads. 
Diesels  are  more  efficient  users  of  fuel  than  gasoline  engines,  es- 
pecially at  light  loads. 

Next  time  you're  in  his  office,  ask  him  for  University  of 

Illinois  Circular  735,  "Diesel  Tractors  and  Their  Fuels." 
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